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PEEEACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

Ix is nine years since the first edition of “ The 
Practical Book of Oi'iental Hugs ” was published. 
Two years later the second (revised) edition was 
published. Since then two other (unrevised) edi- 
tions have been issued, and the fifth now appears, 
more profusely illustrated with color plates than 
any of the previous ones. The first edition con- 
tained ten color plates and the second, third and 
fourtli twenty, wliile the present one has thirty- 
two, four of tlie old ones having been discarded 
and sixteen new ones added. 

It is most gratifying to both author and pub- 
lisher that the previous editions have met with 
such a remarkable sale, the output during 1919 
being the largest of any since the first year of 
publication. The foreign sales have increased 
each year, those of 1910 being nearly three 
times tliose of the first year, orders having 
been received from nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. 

The author wishes especially to call attention 
to the great change in the prices of mgs since the 
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begiiming oJ the World War. Good antique 1 
pieces have advanced from UOO per cent, to 800 ( 
per cent, and commercial pieces from 100 per cent, 
to 400 per- cent. The scale of prices given, there- 
fore, in Part II of this hook does not apply to 

present conditions. • 

A prominent New York art dealer, who has 
made annual trips thi-ough the rug-making 
countries of the Orient during the last decade, 
bravely set out again immediately after the sign- 
ina of the armistice. He was obliged to trave^ 
many thousands of miles out of his way and to 
endure many hardships, but, owing to the poverty 
and disruption of households occasioned by losse s 
in the recent war, he succeeded in getting several 
hundred pieces, which he had tried many yea,rs 
to secure. Likewise, importers of all countries 
have sent their representatives into the Orient, 
who have made a house-to-house canvass, buying 
up an the good pieces with which the people were 
willing to part. This accounts for the recent in- 
flux of Oriental rugs, but they are going fast 
even at the enormous prices asked for them and 
soon the supply will be exhausted. To be sure, 
several laxge factories have been established in 
the Orient, where weaving ’wall be done by hand, 
as in the past, but when we consider the fact that 
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the Oriental of to-day is no longer the Oriental 
of yesterday; that he has been Europeanized and 
will demand the European standard of wages for 
liis labor instead of a few pence per day as in 
the past, we shall readily understand that even 
liis most ordinary products will cost many times 
what they did previous to the war. 

Many in this country have in their homes 
pieces which have been in their family for years 
and which, whether personally appreciated or 
not, would, if sold to-day, bring from five to 
twenty-five times their original cost. 

Those who have good Oriental rugs will do 

well to keep them, and those who ever hope to 
possess any had l)etter get them now, even at the 
advanced cost, for they will surely grow more 
scarce and higher in price. 

Most of the rug-making people have been 
annihilated or transported, and those left have 
eaten their sheep and made their wool into cloth- 
ing. The family looms of the East are silent and 
broken and there will be little or no weaving in 
the future. It is one of the pitiful results of the 
war, for truly there is a wealth of beauty and a 
world of sentiment in these magic carpets of 
the Orient 


G.G.E. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


Il ls most gratifying to both, antbor and pnb- 
lisbers that tbe first edition of “Tbe Practica 
Book of Oriental Bngs” bas been so q^^ekly 
bansted. Its ratber remarkable sale, in spite of tbe 
fact that witbin tbe past decade, no less tb^ seven 
books on tbe subject have been printed in Englmb 
proves that it is tbe practical part of tbe book that 

appeals to the majority. +x,„ 

Tbe second edition bas been prepared with tbe 
tame practical idea paramount and quite a ew 

new features have been introduced. 

The color plates have been increased from en 
to twenty ; a chapter on Chinese rugs has been in- 
aerted , d^seriptioBS of three more ro^ have 
added and numerous changes and additions have 
been made to tbe text in general 
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Oeiental rugs have become as much a neces- 
sity iu our beautiful, artistic homes as are the 
paintings on the walls and the various other works 
of art. Their admirers are rapidly increasing, 
and with this increased interest there is naturally 
an increased demand for more reliable informa- 
linn refirardiBS? tlieiB. 

The aim of the present writer has been prac- 
tical no such systematized and tabulated infor- 

mation regarding each variety of rug in the mar- 
ket has previously been attempted. The particu- 
lars on identification by prominent characteris- 
tics and detail of weaving, the detailed chapter 
on design, illustrated throughout with text cuts, 
thus enabling the reader to identify the different 
varieties by their patterns; and the price per 
square foot at which each variety is held by retail 
dealers, are features new in rug literature. In- 
structions are also given for the selection, pur- 
chase, care and cleaning of rugs, as well as for 
the detection of fake antiques, aniline dyes, etc. 
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In fnrtlierance of tMs practical idea tte illus- 
trations are not of mnsenm pieces and priceless 
specimens in tlie possession of wealthy collectors, 

bnt of fine and attractive examples which with 

knowledge and care can he bought in the open 
market to-day. These illustrations will therefore 
be fonnd of the greatest practical value to modem 
purchasers. In the chapter on famous rugs some 
few specimens illustrative of notable pieces have 
been added. 

In brief, the author has hoped to provide within 
reasonable limits and at a reasonable price a 
volume from which purchasers of Oriental rugs 
can learn in a short time all that is necessary 
for their guidance, and from which dealers and 
coimoisseurs can with the greatest ease of refer- 
ence refresh their knowledge and determine points 
which may be in question. 

For many valuable hints the author wishes to 
acknowledge indebtedness to the publications re- 
ferred to in the bibliography, to Miss Lillian 
Cole, of Sivas, Turkey; to Major P. M. Sykes, the 
English Consulate General at Meshed, Persia ; 
to B. A. Gupte, F. Z. S., Assistant Director of 
Ethnography at the Indian Museum, Calcutta,. 
India; to Prof, du Bois-Eeymond, of Shanghai, 
Caiina; to Dr. John G. Wishard, of the American 
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Hospital at Teheran, Persia; to Miss Alice 0. 
Bewer, of the American Hospital at Aintab, Tur- 
key ; to Miss Annie T. Allen, of Brousa, Turkey ; 
to Mr. Charles 0. Tracy, president of Anatolia 
College, Morsovan, Turkey; to Mr. John Tyler, 
of Teheran, Persia; to Mr. E. L. Harris, United 
States Consulate Ceneral of Smyrna, Turkey ; to 
Dr. J. Arthur Prank, Hamadan, Persia; and to 

Miss Kate G. Ainslie, of Morash, Turkey. 

For the use of some of the plates and photo- 
graphs acknowledgment is made to Mr. A. U. 
Dilley, of Boston, Mass. ; to H. B. Claflin & Co., 
of New York City; to Mr. Charles Quill Jones, of 
New York City; to Miss Lillian Cole, of Sivas, 
Turkey; to Map P. M. Sykes, of Meshed, Persia; 
to Map L. B. Lawton, of Seneca Palls, N. Y.; to 
the late William E, Curtis, of Washington, D. 0. ; 
to The Scientific American and to Good House- 
keeping magazines ; while thanks are due Mr. A. U. 
Dilley, of Boston, Mass. ; to Liberty & Co., of Lon- 
don ; to the Simplicity Co., of Grand Eapids, Mich. ; 
to the Tiffany .Studios and to Nahigian Bros., of 
Chicago, 111., for some of the colored plates, and to 
Clifford & Lawton, of New York City, for the map 
of the Orient. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Just wlieii the art of weaving originated is an 
nneertainty, but there seems to be a eonsensns of 
opinion among archseologists in general that it 
was in existence earlier than the 24th century 
before Christ. The first people which we have 
been able with certainty to associate with this art 
were the ancient Egyptians. Monuments of 
ancient Egypt and of Mesopotamia bear witness 
that the products of the hand loom date a con- 
siderable time prior to 2400 b.c., and on the tombs 
of Beni-Hassan are depicted women weaving 
rugs on looms very much like those of the Orient 
at the present time. From ancient literature we 
learn that the palaces of the Pharaohs were orna- 
mented with rugs ; that the tomb of Cyrus, founder 
of the ancient Persian monarchy, was covered 
with a Babylonian carpet and that Cleopatra was 
carried into the presence of Csesar wrapped in a 
rug of the finest texture. Ovid vividly described 
the weaver’s loom. In Homer’s Iliad we find these 
words: “ Thus as he spoke he led them in and 
placed on couches spread with purple carpets 
o’er.” The woman in the Proverbs of Solomon 
said, “ I have woven my bed with cords, I have 

'■ 17 v" .. . 
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covered it witli painted tapestry from Egypt.” 
Job said : ” My days are swifter than the weaver’s 
shuttle and are spent without hope.” Other 
places in the Bible where reference is made to 
the art of weaving are, Ex. 33, 35, Sam. 17, 7, 
and Isa, 38, 12. Besides Biblical writers, Plautus, 
Scipio, Horace, Pliny and Josephus all speak 
of rugs. 

The Egyptian carpets were not made of the 
same material and weave as are the so-called 
Oriental rugs of to-day. The pile surface was 
not made by tying small tufts of wool upon the 
warp thread. The Chinese seem to have been the 
first to have made rugs in this way. Persia 
acquired the art from Babylon many centuries 
before Christ, since which time she has held the 
foremost place as a rug weaving nation. 

There is no more fascinating study than that 
of Oriental rugs and there are few hobbies that 
claim so absorbing a devotion. To the connois- 
seur it proves a veritable enchantment: to the 
busy man a mental salvation. He reads from his 
rugs the life history of both a bygone and a living 
people. A fine rug ranks second to no other crea- 
tion as a work of art and although many of them 
are made by semi-barbaric people, they possess 
rare artistic beauty of design and execution to 
which the master hand of Time puts the finishing 
touches. Each master-piece has its individuality, 
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no two being alike, althongh each may be true in 
general to the family patterns, and therein con- 
sists their enchantment. The longer you study 
them the more they fascinate. Is it strange then 
that this wonderful reproduction of colors appeals 
to connoisseurs and art lovers of every country? 

Were some of the antique or even the modern 
pieces endowed with the gift of speech what won- 
derfully interesting stories they could tell and yet 
to the connoisseur the history, so to speak, of 
many of these gems of the Eastern loom is 
plainly legible in their weave, designs and colors. 
The family or tribal legends worked out in the 
patterns, the religious or ethical meaning of the 
blended colors, the death of a weaver before the 
completion of his work, which is afterwards taken 
up by another, the toil and privation of which 
every rug is witness, are all matters of interest 
only to the student. 

Americans have been far behind Europeans in 
recognizing the artistic worth and the many other 
advantages of the Oriental rug over any other 
kind. Twenty-five years ago few American homes 
possessed even one. Since then a marked change 
in public taste has taken place. All classes have 
become interested and, according to their re- 
sources, have purchased them in a manner char- 
acteristic of the American people, so that now 
some of the choicest gems in existence have found 
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a home in the United States. To what extent this 
is true may be shown by the custom house 
statistics, which prove that, even under a tariff 
of nearly 50 per cent., the annual importation ex- 
ceeds over five million dollars and New York City 
with the possible exception of London has become 
the largest rug market of the world. This impor- 
tation will continue on even a larger scale until 
the Orient is robbed of all its fabrics and the Per- 
sian rug will have become a thing of the past. 

Already the western demand has been so great 
that the dyes, materials and quality of workman- 
ship have greatly deteriorated and the Orientals 
are even importing machine made rugs from 
Europe for their own use. It therefore behooves 
us to cherish the Oriental rugs now in our posses- 
sion. 

Both Europe and the United States are manu- 
facturing artistic carpets of a high degree of ex- 
cellence, but they never have and never will be 
able to produce any that will compare with those 
made in the East. They may copy the designs 
and match the shades, to a certain extent, but they 
lack the inspiration and the knack of blending, 
both of which are combined in the Oriental 
product 

Only in a land where time is of little value and 
is not considered as an equivalent to money, can 
such artistic perfection be brought about 
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. ■ MESHED PRAYER RtIG ' 

' ■Si35e4'X3' " ■ 

FEOM THE COLLECTION OF MR. J. 8. HIPIB, TEINILAD, COL. 


Prayer rugs of this class are exceedingly rare. This is the only 
one the author has ever seen. It is extremely fine in texture, having 
twenty-ei^ht Senna knots to the inch vertically and sixte^^m horkon- 
tally, making four hundred and forty-^ight knots to the square inch, 
tied so closely that it is quite difficult to separate the pile sufficiently 
to see the woof or warp threads. The central field consista of the 
tree of life in dark blue with red, blue and pink flowers upon a back- 
ground of rich red. 

The main border stripe carries the Herati design in dark 
blue and dark red upon a pale blue ground on each side of which 
:are n^ow strips of pink carrying alternate dota of red and blue. 

(See page 209) 
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The Practical Book of 
Oriental Rugs 


COST AND TARIFF 


The value of an Oriental rug cannot be gauged 
by measurement any more tban can that of a fine 
painting ; it depends upon the number of knots to 
the square inch, the fineness of the material, the 
richness and stability of its colors, the amount of 
detail in design, its durability and, last but not 
least, its age. None of these qualifications being at 
sight apparent to the novice, he is unable to make 
a fair comparison of prices, as frequently rugs 
which appear to him to be quite alike and equally 
valuable may be far apart in actual worth. 

When we consider that from the time a rug 
leaves the weavers’ hands until it reaches the 
final buyer there are at least from five to seven 
profits to pay besides the government tariffs 
thereon, it is no wonder that the prices at times 
seem exorbitant. The transportation charges 
amount to about ten cents per square foot. 
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The Turkish government levies one per cent, 
export duty and the heavily protected United 
States levies forty per cent, ad valorem and ten 
cents per square foot besides, all of which alone 
adds over fifty per cent, to the original cost in 
America, and yet should we estimate the work 
upon Oriental rugs by the American standard of 
wages they would cost from ten to fifty times their 
present prices. 

To furnish a home with Oriental rugs is not 
as expensive as it would at first seem. They can 
be bought piece by piece at intervals, as circum- 
stances warrant, and when a room is once pro- 
vided for it is for all time, whereas the carpet 
account is one that is never closed. 

In the United States good, durable Eastern 
rugs may be bought for from sixty cents to ten 
dollars per square foot, and in England for much 
less. Extremely choice pieces may run up to the 
thousands. At the Marquand sale in New York 
City in 1902, a fifteenth century Persian rug 
(10-10 X 6-1) was sold for $36,000, nearly $550 a 
square foot. The holy carpet of the Mosque at 
Ardebil, woven at Kashan in 1536 and now owned 
by the South Kensington Museum, of London, is 
valued at $30,000. The famous hunting mg, 
which was* presented some years ago by the late 






THE METROPOLITAN ANIMAL RUG 

BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF PINE ARTS 
NEW YORK CITY 

(See page 337) 
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Ex-Governor Ames of Massaclinsetts to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, is said to have cost $35,000. 
The late Mr. Yerkes of New York City paid 
$60,000 for his “Holy Carpet,” the highest price 
ever paid for a rug. Mr. J. P. Morgan recently 
paid $17,000 for one 20x15. Two years ago 
H. C. Frick paid $160,000 for eight small Persians, 
$20,000 apiece. Senator Clark’s collection cost 
$3,000,000, H. 0. Havemeyer’s $250,000, and O. 
H. Payne’s $200,000. 

Everything considered, the difference in cost 
per square foot between the average Oriental and 
the home product amounts to little in comparison 
to the difference in endurance. If one uses the 
proper judgment in selecting, his money is much 
better spent when invested in the former than 
when invested in the latter. While the nap of 
the domestic is worn down to the warp the 
Oriental has been improving in color and sheen as 
i well as in value. This is due to the fact that the 
I Eastern product is made of the softest of wool 
I and treated with dyes which have stood the test 
of centuries and which preserve the wool instead 
i of destroying it as do the aniline dyes. 

In comparing the cost of furnishing a home 
with Oriental rugs or with carpets one should 
further take into consideration the fact that with 
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carpets much unnecessary floor space must be 
covered wMcb represents so much waste money. 
Also tbe question of bealtb involved in tlm use of 
carpets is a very serious one. They retain dust 
and germs of all kinds and are taken mp an 
cleaned, as a rule, but once a year. With rugs 
tbe room is much more easily kept clean and tbe 
furniture does not have to be moved whenever 
sweeping time comes around. 





DEALERS AND AUCTIONS 


Few Europeans or Americans penetrate to the 
interior markets of the East where home-made 
rugs find their first sale. Agents of some of the 
large importers have been sent over to collect 
rugs from families or small factories and the 
tales of Oriental shrewdness and trickery which 
they bring back are many and varied. We have 
in this country many honest, reliable foreign 
dealers, but occasionally one meets with one of 
the class above referred to. In dealing with such 
people it is safe never to bid more than half and 
never to give over two-thirds of the price they ask 
you. Also never show special preference for any 
particular piece, otherwise you will be charged 
more for it. No dealer or authority may lay claim 
to infallibility, but few of these people have any 
adequate knowledge of their stock and are, as a 
rule, uncertain authorities, excepting in those 
fabrics which come from the vicinity of the 
province in which they lived. They buy their stock 
in large quantities, usually by the bale at so much 
a square foot, and then mark each according to 
their judgment so as to make the bale average up 
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well and pay a good profit. So it is that an expert 
may occasionally select a choice piece at a bargain 
while the novice nsually pays more than the actual 
worth. Every rug has three values, first the art 
value depending upon its colors and designs, 
second the collector’s value depending upon its 
rarity, and third the utility value depending upon 
its durability. No dealer can buy rugs on utility 
value alone and he who sells Oriental rugs very 
cheap usually sells very cheap rugs. 

It might be well right here to state that when 
rugs are sold by the bale the wholesaler usually 
places a few good ones in the bale for the purpose 
of disposing of the poor ones. Dealers can always 
find an eager market for good rugs, but poor ones 
often go begging, and in order to dispose of them 
the auction is resorted to. They are put up under 
a bright reflected light which shows them off to 
the best advantage; the bidder is allowed no 
opportunity for a thorough examination and 
almost invariably there are present several fake 
bidders. This you can prove to your own satis- 
faction by attending some auction several days 
in succession and you will see the same beautiful 
Tabriz bid off each time at a ridiculously low 
price, while those that you actually see placed into 
the hands of the deliveryman will average in price 
about the same as similar rugs at a retail store. 
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KHORASAN CARPET 
Sbel4'XlO' 

LOANED BT A. tr. DILLBY * CO. 


owner's DBSCBIFTION 

An East Persian rug of esporaally heavy weave in rdwi egg 
blue, soft red and cream. „ , . . , • , 

D^gn: Serrated centre med^boo, confined by broad blue 
comer bands and seven border strips. A mg of elaborate conven- 
tionalised floral decoration, witihi a tnodoii rendition of Shah Abbas 
design in border, , < i , , , i 

(See page 207) ■* ‘ 
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ANTIQUES 


The passion for antiques in this country has in 
the past been so strong that mgs showing signs 
of hard wear, with ragged edges and plenty of 
holes, were quite as salable as those which were 
perfect in every respect and the amateur collector 
of so-called “antiques'’ was usually an easy 
victim. Of late, however, the antique craze seems 
to be dying out and the average buyer of to-day 
will select a perfect modern fabric in preference 
to an imperfect antique one. 

There is no question that age is an important 
factor in the beauty of a rag and that an antique 
in a state of good preservation is much more 
valuable than a modern fabric, especially to the 
collector, to whom the latter has little value. In 
order to be classed as an antique a rag should be 
at least fifty years old, having been made before 
the introduction of aniline dyes. An expert can 
determine the age by the method of weaving, the 
material used, the color combination, and the 
design, with more certainty than can the art con- 
noisseur tell the age of certain European pictures, 
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to wHeli lie assigns dates by their peculiarities in 
style. Every time a design is copied it undergoes 
some slight change until, perhaps, the original 
design is lost. This modification of designs also 
atfords great assistance in determining their age. 
In the Tiffany studios in New York City can be 
seen a series of Feraghan rugs showing the 
change in design for several generations. 

As a rule more knowledge concerning the age 
of a rug can be obtained from the colors and tlie 
materials employed than from the designs. An 
antique appears light and glossy when the nap 
runs from you, whereas it will appear dark and 
rich but without lustre when viewed from the 
other end. Such rugs are usually more or less 
sliiny on the back and their edges are either 
somewhat ragged or have been overcast anew. 

With the exception of a few rare old pieces 
which may be fotmd in the palaces of rulers and 
certain noblemen, the Orient has been pretty well 
stripped of its antiques. Mr. Charles Quill Jones, 
who has made three trips through the Orient in 
search of old rugs, reports that region nearly bare 
of gems. During his last sojourn in those parts 
he has succeeded in. collecting a considerable 
number of valuable pieces, but his success may be 
attributed to the poverty and disruption of house- 
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holds occasioned by the losses of the recent revo- 
lution in Persia, As especially rare he writes of 
having secured five pieces which were made dur- 
ing the reign of Shah Abbas in the 16th century. 
In England, Prance, Germany, Eussia, Austria, 
Poland, and especially Bavaria, there are many 
fine old pieces, those of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vieima, and Budapest being particularly note- 
worthy. The Eothsehild collection in Paris con- 
tains many matchless pieces and the Ardebil 
Mosque carpet, which is in the South Kensington 
Museum, London, is without doubt the most 
famous piece of weaving in the world. Accord- 
ing to the inscription upon it, it was woven by 
Maksoud, the slave of the Holy Place of Kashan, 
in 1536. It measures thirty-four feet by seventeen 
feet six inches and contains 32,000,000 knots. No 
doubt there are more good genuine antiques in 
Europe and America than in the entire Orient. 
They are to be found, as a rule, in museums and 
in private collections. A number of really old and 
very valuable pieces may be seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts in New York City. 
The Yerkes collection of Oriental rugs, which has 
recently been disposed of at public sale by the 
American Art Galleries, contained nothing but 
Polish fabrics and Persian carpets of royal origin. 
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made at some early date prior to the seventeenth 
century. Some of the most prominent collectors 
of the United States are Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York City, who has one of the most val- 
uable collections in the world ; Mr. H. 0. Prick of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Miss A. L. Pease of Hartford, 
Conn., Mr. C. P. Williams of Morristown, Pa,, 
the Hon. W. A. Clark and Mr. Benjamin Altman 
of New York City, Mr. Theodore M. Davis of 
Newport, B, I., Mr. Frank Loftus, Mr. F. A. 
Turner and Mr. L. A. Shortell of Boston ; Mr. J. P. 
Ballard of St. Louis and Mr. P. A. B. Widener of 
Elkins Park, Pa, The late Ex-Governor Ames 
of Massachusetts was an enthusiastic collector 
and possessed many fine pieces. 

The late A. T. Sinclair of Allston, Mass,, 
possessed over one hundred and fifty antiques, 
which he himself collected over twenty years ago 
from the various districts of Persia, Asia Minor, 
the Caucasus, Turkestan, and Beluchistan. Many 
of these pieces are from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty years old and every one is 
a gem. 

With the exception of an occasional old 
Ghiordes, Kulah, Bergama or Mosul, for which 
are asked fabulous prices, few antiques can now 
be found for sale. It is on account of the enor- 
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mous prices ■wMch, antiques bring that faked 
antiques have found their way into the market. 
Engs may be artificially aged but never without 
detriment to them. The aging process is mostly 
done by cunning adepts in Persia or Constanti- 
nople before they are exported, although in recent 
years the doctoring process has been practised to 
quite an extent in the United States, and a large 
portion of the undoetored mgs which reach these 
shores are soon afterwards put through this 
process. The majority of dealers will tell you 
that there is comparatively little sale for the 
undoctored pieces. The chemically subdued tones 
and artificial sheen appeal to most people who 
know little about Oriental rags. 

For toning down the bright colors they use 
chloride of lime, oxalic acid or lemon juice; for 
giving them an old appearance they use coffee 
grounds, and for the creation of an artificial sheen 
or lustre the rags are usually run between hot roll- 
ers after the application of glycerine or paraffin 
wax ; they are sometimes buried in the ground for 
a time, and water color paints are frequently used 
to restore the color in spots where the acid has 
acted too vigorously. Such rugs usually show a 
slight tinge of pink in the white. 

There is a class of modern rugs of good quality, 
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ADVICE TO BUYERS 


No set of rules can be furnished wbieh will 
fully protect purchasers against deception. It is 
well, however, for one, before purchasing, to 
acquire some knowledge of the characteristics of 
the most common varieties as well as of the 
different means employed in examining them. 

In the first place, avoid dealers who fail to 
mark their goods in plain figures. Be on the safe 
side and go to a reliable house with an established 
reputation. They will not ask you fancy prices. If 
it is in a department store be sure you deal with 
some one who is regularly connected with the 
Oriental rug department. You would never dream 
of buying a piano of one who knows nothing of 
music. So many domestic rugs copy Oriental pat- 
terns that many uninformed people cannot tell the 
difference. The following are some of the charac- 
teristics of the Eastern fabrics which are not pos- 
sessed by the Western ones. First, they show 
their whole pattern and color in detail on the back 
side; second, the pile is composed of rows of 
distinctly tied knots, which are made plainly 
visible by separating it ; third, the sides are either 
overcast with colored wool or have a narrow 
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selvage ; and fourth, the ends have either a selvage 
or fringe or both. 

In buying, first select what pleases you in size, 
color, and design, then take time and go over it as 
thoroughly as a horseman would over a horse 
which he contemplates buying. Lift it to test the 
weight. Oriental rugs are much heavier in pro- 
portion to their size than are the domestics. See 
if it lies straight and flat on the floor and has no 
folds. Crookedness detracts much from its value. 
Take hold of the centre and pull it up into a sort 
of cone shape. If compactly woven it will stand 
alone just as a piece of good silk will. Examine 
the pile and see whether it is long, short or worn 
in places down to the warp threads ; whether it 
lies down as in loosely woven rugs or stands up 
nearly straight as in closely woven rugs; also 
note the number of knots to the square inch and 
whether or not they are firmly tied. The wearing 
qualities depend upon the length of the pile and 
the compactness of weaving. Separate the pile, 
noting whether the wool is of the same color but 
of a deeper shade near the knot than it is on the 
surface or if it is of an entirely different color. 
Vegetable dyes usually fade to lighter shades of 
the original color, while anilines fade to differ- 
ent colors, one or another of the dyes used in com- 
bination entirely disappearing at times and others 
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remaining. This will also be noticeable, to a 
certain extent, when one end of the fabric is 
turned over and the two sides are compared. 
Two rugs may be almost exactly alike in every 
respect excepting the dye, the one being worth 
ten to fifteen times as much as the other. 

A good way to test the material is to slightly 
burn its surface with a match, thus producing a 
black spot. If the wool is good the singed part 
can be brushed off without leaving the slightest 
trace of the burn. The smell of the burnt wool 
will also easily be recognized. Ascertain the 
relative strength of the material, making sure 
that the warp is the heaviest and strongest, the 
pile next and the woof the lightest. If the warp 
is lighter than the pile it will break easily or if 
the warp is light and the weaving loose it will 
pucker. Eugs whose foundation threads are dry 
and rotten from age are worthless. In such pieces 
the woof threads, which are the lightest, will break 
in seams along the line of the warp when slightly 
twisted. 

Examine the selvage. It will often indicate 
the method of its manufacture, showing whether 
it is closely or loosely woven, for the selvage is a 
continuation of the groundwork of the mg itself. 
Also notice the material, whether of hair, wool or 
cotton. Separate the pOe and examine the woof, 
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noting the number of threads between each, row 
of knots. If possible pull one of them out. In 
the cheaper grade of rugs you will often find two 
strands of cotton and one of wool twisted together. 
Such rugs are very likely some time to bunch up, 
especially if washed. See if the selvage or warp 
threads on the sides are broken iu places. If so 
it would be an imwise choice. Now turn the rug 
over and view it from the back, noting whether 
repairs have been made and, if so, to what extent. 
View it from the back with the light shining into 
the pile to see if there are any moths. Pat it and 
knock out the dust. In some instances you will 
be surprised how thoroughly impregnated it will 
be with the dust of many lands and how much 
more attractive the colors are after such a pat- 
ting. Eub your hand over the surface with the 
nap. If the wool is of a fine quality a feeling of 
electric smoothness will result, such as is experi- 
enced when stroking the back of a cat in cold 
weather. 

Finally, before coming to a decision regarding 
its purchase, have it sent to your home for a few 
days. There you can study it more leisurely and 
may get an idea as to whether or not you would 
soon tire of the designs or colors. While you have 
it there do not forget to take soap, water and a 
stiff brush and scrub weU some portion of it. 




BERGAMA PRAYER RUG 
Size 3'8"X27" 

PROPERTY OP MR. GEORGE BAUSCH 

(See page 237) 
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selecting a part where some bright color snch as 
green, blue or red joins a white. After the rng 
has thoroughly dried notice whether or not the 
white has taken any of the other colors. If so, 
they are aniline. 

A rather vulgar hut very good way of telling 
whether a rug is doctored or not is to wet it with 
saliva and rub it in well. If chemically treated it 
will have a peculiar, disagreeable, pungent odor. 

A fairly accurate way of determining the claim 
of the fabric to great age is to draw out a woof 
thread and notice how difficult it is to straighten it, 
even after days of soaking in water. Unless one is 
an expert, he should refrain from relying upon his 
own judgment in buying a rug for an antique. 

It may be interesting to know the meaning 
of the tags and seals so frequently found on rugs. 
The little square or nearly square cloth tag that is 
so frequently attached at one corner to the under 
surface by two wire clasps has on it the number 
given to that particular piece for the convenience 
of the washer, the exporter, the importer and the 
custom officials. The rug is recorded by its 
number instead of by its name to avoid con- 
fusion and to save labor. The round lead seal 
which is frequently attached to one corner of the 
rug by a flexible wire or a string, especially among 
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the larger pieces, is the importer’s seal, on one 
side of which will be found his initials. These 
also are of great assistance to the custom officials. 

Before closing this chapter a few words in 
regard to the selection of rugs for certain rooms 
might be acceptable, though this is, to a large 
extent, a matter of individual taste ; yet in making 
a selection one should have some consideration 
for the decorations and furniture of the room in 
which the rugs are to be laid and they should 
harmonize with the side walls, whether the har- 
mony be one of analogy or of contrast. The floor 
of a room is the base upon which the scheme of 
decoration is to be built. Its covering should 
carry the strongest tones. If a single tint is to 
be used the walls must take the next gradation 
and the ceiling the last. These gradations must 
be far enough removed from each other in depth 
of tone to be quite apparent but not to lose their 
relation. Contrasting colors do not always har- 
monize. A safe rule to follow would be to select 
a color with any of its complementary colors. 
For instance, the primary colors are red, blue, and 
yellow. The complementary color of red would 
be the color formed by the combination of the 
other two, which in this case would be green 
(composed of yellow and blue) ; therefore red 
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SYMBOLIC PERSIAN SILK (TABRIZ) RUG 
(See page 316) 
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and green would form a harmony of contrast. 
Likewise red and Hue make violet, which would 
harmonize with yellow; red and yellow make 
orange, which would harmonize with blue, etc. 

Light rooms of Louis XVI style would hardly 
look as well with bright, rich colored rugs as they 
would with delicately tinted Kirmans, Saruks, 
and Sennas. Nor would the latter styles look as 
well in a Dutch dining room, finished in black oak, 
as would the rich, dark Bokharas and Feraghans. 
Mission rooms also require the dark colored rugs. 
If the room is pleasing in its proportion and one 
rug is used it should conform as nearly in propor- 
tion as possible. If the room is too long for its 
width select a rug which will more nearly cover 
the floor in width than it will in length. A rug 
used in the centre of a room with considerable 
floor area around it decreases the apparent size of 
the room. Long rugs plaeed^lengthwise of a room 
increase its apparent length, while short rugs 
placed across a room decrease its apparent length, 
and rugs with large patterns, like wall paper with 
large patterns, will dwarf the whole apartment. 
The following ideas are merely offered as sugges- 
tions without any pretension whatever to superior- 
ity of judgment. 

For a Vestibule a long-naped mat, which 
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corresponds in shape to the vestibule and covers 
fully one-half of its surface, such for instance as 
a Beluchistan or a Mosul. Appropriate shorter 
naped pieces may be found among the Anatolians, 
Meles, Ladiks or Yuruks. As a rule the dark 
colored ones are preferable. 

Hall.— If the hall is a long, narrow one, use 
long runners which cover fully two-thirds of its 
surface. Such may be found among the Mosuls, 
Sarabands, Hamadans, Ispahans, Shirvans, and 
Genghis. 

For a reception hall a Khiva Bokhara, a 
Yomud, a dark colored Mahal, or several Kazaks 
or Karabaghs would look well if the woodwork is 
dark. If the woodwork is light several light col- 
ored Caucasian or Persian pieces such as the 
Daghestans, Kabistans, Sarabands, Hamadans, 
or Shiraz would be appropriate. 

Eeoepiion Boom. — ^A light colored Kerman- 
shah, Tabriz, Saruk, Senna, or Khorasan. Usu- 
ally one large piece which covers from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the floor surface is the most 
desirable. 

Living Boom. — ^Por this room, which is the 
most used of any in the home, we should have 
the most durable mgs and as a rule a number of 
small or medium sized pieces, which can be easily 



ADVICE TO BUYEES 

shifted from one position to another, are prefer- 
able. Here, too, respect must be had for harmony 
with the side walls, woodwork and furniture, as 
it is here that the family spend most of their 
time and decorative discord would hardly add to 
one’s personal enjoyment. Many appropriate 
selections may be made from the Feraghans, 
Ispahans, Sarabands, Shiraz, Mosuls, Daghestans, 
Kabistans, and Beluchistans. 

Dining Boom.— Ordinarily nothing would be 
more appropriate than one of the Herez or Sul- 
tanabad productions unless the room be one of 
the Mission style, in which ease a Khiva Bokhara 
would be most desirable. Small pieces would not 
be suitable. 

Libbaey oe Den.— One large or several small 
pieces, usually the dark rich shades are prefer- 
able, such for instance as are found in the IQiivas, 
Tomuds, Kurdistans, Feraghans, Shiraz, Kazaks, 
Beluchistans or Tekke Bokharas, the predomi- 
nating color selected according to the decorations 
of the room. 

Bath Boom. — One heavy long-pUed, soft piece 
such as are some of the Bijars or Mosuls in light 
colors. 

Bbdeooms.— For chambers where colors rather 
than period styles are dominant and where large 
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mgs are never appropriate, prayer rugs like those 
of the Kulah, Ghiordes, Ladik, Anatolian, or 
Daghestan varieties are to he desired. Those 
with yellow as the predominating color blend 
especially well with mahogany furniture if the 
walls are in buff or yellow tones. The Nomad 
products are especially desirable for bedrooms 
on account of the comfort which they afford. 
Being thick and soft the sensation to the tread is 
luxurious. An occasional Anatolian, Ladik, Ber- 
gama, Meles, or Bokhara mat placed before a 
dresser or a wash-stand ; a Shiraz pillow on the 
sofa; a Senna Ghileem thrown over a divan; a 
Shiraz, Mosul, or Beluchistan saddle-bag on a 
Mission standard as a receptacle for magazines; 
a silk rug as a table spread, etc., will all add 
greatly to the Oriental effect 



SHIRAZ RUG 

BY COURTESY OP NAHIGIAN BEOS., CHICAGO, ILL. 

This piece is typical of its class with the small tassels of wool on 
the side edging; with the ornamental web and the braided warp 
threads at each end, also the pole medallion and the numerous 
bird forms throughout the field. 

(See page 204) 
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THE HYGIENE OF THE RUG 


In all the literature on Oriental Rugs no men- 
tion has been made of their sanitary condition 
■when laid on the floors of our homes. In response 
to a letter of inquiry, one of our American mis- 
sionaries, a young lady stationed at Sivas, Turkey 
in Asia, "who very modestly objects to the use of 
her name, so well explained the condition of 
affairs that portions of , her letter given verbatim 
will prove most interesting. She says; 

“ In Sivas there are a number of rug factories 
in which are employed many thousand little girls, 
ages ranging from four years upward. They 
work from twelve to fourteen hours a day and I 
believe the largest amount received by them is 
five piasters (less than twenty cents) and the small 
girls receive ten to twenty paras (a cent or two). 
These factories are hotbeds of tuberculosis and 
we have many of these cases in our Mission Hos- 
pital. Of course this amount of money scarcely 
keeps them in bread and in this underfed condi- 
tion, working so long in ill ventilated rooms, they 
quickly succumb to this disease. These girls are 
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all Armenians in tliat region. The Turks do not 
allow their women and children to work in public 
places. The Armenians are going to reap a sad 
harvest in the future in thus allowing the future 
wives and mothers of their race to undermine 
their health working in these factories. These 
rugs are alt exported to Europe and America. 

“No matter what part of the city you pass 
through this time of the year you will see looms 
up in the different homes and most of the family, 
especially the women and children, working on 
these rugs, and it is very interesting to watch 
them and to see how skilful even the small chil- 
dren grow in weaving these intricate patterns. 
Making rugs in the homes is quite different from 
making them in the factories, for in the summer at 
least they have plenty of fresh air. 

“No doubt many rugs made in these homes 
are filled with germs of contagious diseases, for 
they use no precautions here when they have such 
diseases in the family, and usually the poor people 
only have one room, and if a member of the family 
is stricken with smallpox or scarlet fever the rest 
of the family continue to work on the rug often 
in the same room.’’ 

Another correspondent from Marash, Turkey 
in Asia, says, “ If you are interested in humanity 
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as well as in rugs, please put in a strong plea 
against some of these factories which are employ- 
ing children who can scarcely speak. These little 
babies sit from morning till evening tying and 
cutting kno'ts in damp and poorly ventilated 
places. Is it a wonder that diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, are developing rapidly among 
them!’* 

A third correspondent says, “Often rugs upon 
which patients have died from contagious dis- 
eases are sold without cleaning. In fact, they are 
rarely cleaned.” 

Upon receipt of the above a letter of inquiry 
was at once sent to the Treasury Department at 
Washington regarding the disinfection of textiles 
from the Orient immediately upon their arrival 
into this country, to which we were informed that 
‘ ‘The Surgeon-Oeneral of the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service stated that such rugs, 
if originating in parts or places infected with 
quarantinable diseases, would be required to be 
disinfected under the quarantine laws.” This 
sounds sensible, but when the rugs are sent from 
all parts of the Orient to Constantinople, from 
whence they are shipped in bales to the United 
States, pray how can the Surgeon-General dis- 
criminate! The only safe way is for the govern- 



ANTIQUE ANATOLIAN MAT 

Sizea'S^xriO'^ 

FBOM THE COLLECTION OP THE AUTHOK 



Knot. Nine to the inch vertically and eight horizontally, mak- 
ing seventy-two to the square inch. 

This is a most unusual piece. It has a long nap, is tied with the 
Turkish knot and m many respects resembles the Ber^ama while on 
the back it has a distinctly Khorasan appearance. It is an old piece 
with a most lustrous sheen and the colors are of the best, every one 
being of exactly the same tint on the surface as it is down next to 
the warp threads. 

The prevailing color is a rich terra cotta with figures of lilies in 
olive-green, old rose, blue and white. There are also a number of 
six-petaled flowers in red, white and blue. In the centre there is a 
diamond-shaped medallion with triangular comer pieces to match, 
all of which are outlined in natural black wool. The nap is so cut 
as to give the surface the characteristic hammered-brass appearance 
so common in many of the antique Bergamas and the lustre is 
such as is only found in the very old pieces. 

^See page 234) 











THE CARE OF RUGS 


There is a popular idea that an Oriental rug 
will never wear out and that the harder it is used 
the more silky it will grow. This is an erroneous 
idea and many rugs that would be almost price- 
less now are beyond repair, having fallen into the 
hands of people who did not appreciate them and 
give them the proper care. Oriental rugs cannot 
be handled and beaten like the domestics without 
serious injury. In the Orient they receive much 
better treatment than they do at our hands. 
There they are never exposed to the glare of a 
strong light and are never subjected to the con- 
tact of anything rougher than the bare feet. The 
peculiar silkiness of the nap so much admired in 
old pieces is due to the fact that the Oriental 
never treads on them with Ms shoes. 

Large rugs, having a longer pile, resist more 
the wear and tear from the shoes, but they must 
be handled with greater care than the small ones, 
as, being heavier, the warp or woof threads are 
more liable to break. 

As a rule rugs should be cleaned every week 
or two. Never shake them or hang them on a line, 
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as the fonBdation threads may break, letting the 
knots slip and spread apart. There are more rugs 
worn out in this way than by actual service. Lay 
them face downward on the grass or on a clean 
floor and gently beat them with something pliable 
like a piece of rubber hose cut in strips. With a 
clean broom sweep the back, then turning them 
over, sweep across the nap each way, then with 
the nap. Brushing against the nap is most harm- 
ful, as it may loosen the knots and force the dust 
and dirt into the texture. Finally dampen the 
broom or, better stiU, dampen a clean white cloth 
in water to which a little alcohol has been added, 
and wipe over the entire rug in the direction in 
which the nap lies. The sweeping process keeps 
the end of the pile clean and bright and gives it 
a silky, lustrous appearance. Sometimes clean, 
dampened sawdust can be used and, in the winter 
time, nothing is better than snow, which will clean 
and brighten them wonderfully. 

Many rugs are improved by an occasional 
washing. It is usually advisable to have some 
reliable man, who understands this work, to do it 
for you, as it is quite a task and few homes have a 
suitable place for it. A good concrete floor will 
answer nicely. With a stiff brush, a cake of 
castile or wool soap and some warm water give 
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the pile a thorough scrubbing in every direction 
excepting against the nap. Einse with warm 
water, then with cold, turning the hose upon it for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Soft water is preferable 
if it can be obtained. Finally, with a smooth stick 
or a wooden roller, squeeze the water out by strok- 
ing it in the direction of the nap. This stroking 
process should be continued for some time, after 
which the rug is spread out on a roof face upward 
for several clear days. 

Unless rugs are frequently moved or cleaned 
moths are sure to get into them. Sweeping alone 
is not always sufficient to keep them out. For this 
purpose the compressed air method is par 
excellence. 

If you expect to close your home for several 
weeks or months do not leave your rugs op the 
floor. After having all necessary repairs made 
have them thoroughly cleaned by the compressed 
air process, then place them in canvas or strong 
paper bags, sealing them tightly. A large rug 
may be wrapped with clean white paper, then 
with tar paper. It is better to roll than to fold 
them, but if folded always see that the pile is on 
the inside, else bad creases may be made in them 
which may never come out. They should be stored 
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in a dry, airy room, as they readily absorb 
moisture. 

When a img shows a tendency to curl on the 
corners only, a very good idea is to weight it 
down with tea lead which is folded in such a way 
as to make a piece about four inches long, one 
inch wide and one-eighth of an inch thick. This 
is inclosed in a cloth pocket which is sewed to 
the under side of the rug at the corners so that 
its length lies in the direction of the warp. 

Many rugs that are crooked may easily be 
straightened by tacking them face downward in 
the proper shape and wetting them. They should 
be kept in that position until thoroughly dried and 
shrunken to the proper shape. Obstinate and 
conspicuous stains may be removed by clipping 
the discolored pile down flat to the warp, carefully 
pulling out the knots from the back of the rug and 
having new ones inserted. This, however, with all 
other extensive repairs, should be done by one 
especially skilled in that line. 

Considering the rapid increase in the price of 
good Oriental rugs within the past few years we 
should appreciate and care for all the fine examples 
which we already have in our possession. 
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The materials from which rugs are made, 
named in order of the ratio in which they are used, 
are wool, goats’ hair, camels’ hair, cotton, silk, 
and hemp. 

WooL.^ — The wool produced in the colder prov- 
inces is softer and better than that produced in 
the warmer provinces. Likewise that produced 
at a high altitude is superior to that from a lower 
altitude. The quality of the pasturage plays a 
most important part in the quality of the wool. 
For this reason no better wool is to he fotmd 



anywhere in the world than from the provinces 
of Khorasan and Kurdistan. Very often the 
sheep are covered over with a sheet to protect and 
keep the wool in a clean, lustrous condition. The 
quality of the wool also depends to no small ex- 
tent upon the age of the sheep from which it is 
taken, that from the yoimg lambs being softer and 
more pliable than that from the older animals. 
The softest and most lustrous wool is that which 
is obtained by combing the sheep in winter and is 
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known as kurk. From this some of the choicest 
prayer rags are made. 

Goats' Hatb.— From the goats of some locali- 
ties, especially in Asia Minor and Turkestan, is 
obtained a soft down which is used to a large 
extent in the manufacture of rugs. The straight 
hair of the goat is also used. It is of a light brown 
color and, as it will not dye well, is sometimes 
used without dyeing to produce brown grounds, as 
in some of the Kurdistan products. It is quite 
commonly used as a selvage and fringe in the 
Turkoman products. "When wet it curls so tightly 
that it is difficult to spin it, therefore it is not 
always washed. This accounts for the strong 
odor which is especially noticeable in warm 
weather. 

Mohair is obtained from the Angora goat of 
Asia Minor, while cashmere consists of the soft 
under-wool of the Cashmere goat of Tibet. 

Camels' Haie. — In Eastern Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, and Beluchistan are camels which produce a 
long woolly hair suitable for rug weaving which 
is never dyed, is silky and soft, has phenomenal 
durability and is used quite freely in the Hama- 
dan, Mosul, and Beluchistan products. It is more 
expensive than sheep’s wool but has one great 
drawback in that on the muggy days of summer it 
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has a disagreeable odor. Most of tbe alleged 
camels’ hair of commerce is a goats’ hair pure 
and simple. 

Cotton.— The majority of the finer Persian 
rugs have cotton warp and woof. It makes a much 
lighter, better and more compact foundation on 
which to tie the pile, and a rug with such a foun- 
dation will hold its shape much better. Seldom 
is cotton used for the pile excepting once in a 
great while a Bokhara may be found with smaU 
portions of the white worked in cotton. 

giLK.— In the regions bordering on the Cas- 
pian Sea and in some parts of China where silk 
is plentiful it is used to quite an extent in the 
making of rugs, not only for the nap but fre- 
quently for the warp and woof as well. It makes 
a beautiful fabric, but of course will not wear like 
wool. 

Hemp.— Hemp is seldom used in rug making 
for the reason that it rots quickly after being wet 
and the entire fabric is soon gone. 

Peepajration of the Wool. After being 
sorted, the wool is taken to a brook and washed 
thoroughly at intervals in the cold running water 
for several times until all foreign matters are 
removed, leaving the animal fat which gives it 
the soft, silky appearance. The results of wash- 
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iag depend to a certain estent upon the quality of 
the water used in the process, soft water giving 
much better results than does the hard. 

After a thorough bleaching in the sun’s rays 
it is placed in a stone vessel, covered with a mix- 
ture of flour and starch, then pounded with 
wooden mallets, after which it is again washed 
in rimning water for several hours and again 
dried in the sun. Under this process it shrinks in 
weight from forty to fifty per cent, and after 
being spun the yarn is sold everywhere for the 
same price as twice the amount of the raw 
material. 

It is spun in three different ways. That which 
is intended for the warp is spun tightly and of 
medium thickness, that for the woof rather fine, 
and that for the pile heavy and loose. 

There are so many different natural shades 
of wool that much of it can be utilized in its 
natural color. The dyeing is always done in the 
yam, never in the loose fibres, and will be ex- 
plained in the chapter under Dyes. 







LADIK PRAYER RUG 
■,..\,Size7'2'^X4'; ' 

BY COURTESY OP NAHIGIAN BROS,, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Owners^ Description.— These rare rugs, so renowned for their 
splendid coloring, are well represented by this specimen. The very 
imusual shade of green, the sacred color, the deep ivory, and the 
rich reds and blues are blended into each other in an artistic 
maimer. 

In and above the ^‘Mihrab” or niche will be noted the ^^Ubrech” 
or pitcher, a most interesting design. It is from this ^'Ubrech^' that 
water is iioured upon the hands of the Mohammedan as he makes 
his ablutions. Wash basins are unknown in the Orient and no 
follower of Mohammed will consent to wash in anything except 
running water. 

So the ^^Ubrech” is almost as important as the prayer rug itself, 
and the four reproductions on this rug emphasize to the devout 
Mohammedan owner that cleanliness is next important to Godliness. 

Rhodian lilies, with long stems and inverted in the frieze below 
the ^^Mihrab^’ or niche, are an often noted feature of the Ladik 
prayer rugs. 


(See page 228) 





DYES AND DYERS 


The secrets of the Eastern dye-pot are respon- 
sible for the unrivalled beauty and durability of 
the Oriental rug. These secrets of extracting 
coloring matter from roots, leaves, flowers, barks, 
and various other vegetable and animal products 
by a process of boiling, fermenting, etc., were 
guarded religiously and descended from father to 
son, many of them having been lost as the family 
became extinct. Each dyer or family of dyers 
has some peculiar and secret method of producing 
certain shades. 

Our great knowledge of chemistry has aided 
us little in our etfort to duplicate and produce 
certain colors which the Orientals produced with 
the simplest ingredients and without any knowl- 
edge of chemistry whatever. Every kind of plant 
from which dyestujff is obtained is a product of 
geographic environment, the quality of which 
depends upon certain conditions of climate and 
soil. For this reason those of one locality may be 
superior to those of another. On the other hand 
it must not be forgotten that there are many 
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classes of vegetable dyes which are not scien- 
tifically or honestly made. 

After the wool has gone through the washing 
process and dried it is dipped into one or more 
pots, according to the shade desired, for a certain 
length of time, when, without being wrung out, 
it is hTmg up over the dye-pot to drip and after 
being washed once more in cold water it finally 
is spread out in the sun. Even when the same 
process is followed each time it is seldom that two 
bunches of material dyed have exactly the same 
shade, as the density of the dye and its shade 
differs somewhat with each dip of wool from a 
previous pot. This probably accounts in part fpr 
the innumerable shadings seen in the rugs of cer- 
tain localities. Formerly the dyers employed as 
mordants, valonia, pomegranate rind, sumac, and 
the barks of certain trees, but in some districts 
of late they use alum. This, with the lime solution 
in which the wool is washed before dyeing to in- 
crease the brillianey of the dyes, makes the yarn 
brittle and lessens its wearing quality. Most vege- 
table dyes fade, but they fade into softer and more 
pleasing shades. The best colors for service are, 
as a rule, the blues, yellows, and reds, all of which 
improve greatly with age. The browns are apt to 
lose their lustre, while the blacks, which are really 
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mineral, being made by tbe action of vinegar on 
iron shavings, seem most corrosive and gradually 
eat the wool. Many of the antiques you will find 
in a splendid state of preservation with the excep- 
tion of the black, which has eaten the pile down to 
the warp threads. Natural colored black and 
brown wools and brown camels' hair are fre- 
quently used and they are, of course, durable. 

There is no doubt that the increasing demand 
in this country for the Eastern rug, together with 
the Eussian influence in the Orient, tends towards 
more hasty commercial methods of manufacture 
and is, to a great extent, responsible for the 
introduction there of aniline dyes. The coal tar 
products have been readily accepted by the 
Eastern dyers, as they are cheaper, more easily 
used, and offer a greater number of brilliant 
shades, all of which appeal very much to the 
Oriental taste. 

The aniline dyes are more commonly used 
through Asia Minor and, to some extent, in the 
Caucasus and even in Persia. In 1903 a law was 
enacted by the Persian government forbidding 
the importation of chemical dyes and seizing and 
destroying all fabrics in which they were used. It 
was also decreed that a dyer found guilty of using 
them would have his right hand cut off. The 
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government has never been very strict in enforc- 
ing this law, else there would be at the present 
time many one-handed men in Persia. 

As there is no such law in Asia Minor, fully 
seventy-five per cent, of the rugs now imported 
from that country are aniline dyed. The Kurdis- 
tan, Khorasan, and Kirman products, as well as 
those made by the Nomads in the Pars district 
of Persia, have been particularly free from out- 
side influences and as a rule are honestly dyed. 

The nomadic life of the Kurds in former times 
enabled them to gather plants more easily and so 
they were able to obtain good vegetable dyes. 
Now that they do not roam as much the result is, 
less vegetable and more aniline dyes. Formerly 
also, the best wool only was used by the Kurds 
for the making of rugs and the women chose only 
that which they knew would take the colors well. 
Now the men sell the best part of the wool and 
the women use what is left and press aniline dyes 
into service to hide any possible defect. 

Some of the coal tar products will resist light, 
water, and air even better than many of the veg- 
etable pigments, but the former have a tendency 
to make the wool fibres more brittle so that they 
break easily, while the latter preserve the wool 
and lengthen the life of the fabric. 
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DYES AND DYERS 


Each nation uses to a large extent its favorite 
color, thus the Persian is partial to the dark 
greens and yellows, the Turk to the reds, and the 
Armenian to the blues. Asia Minor and Persia 
being countries of intense sunshine, in which the 
colors of the sky and land are most pronoxmced, 
the neutral tints and hues make little impression 
on such surroundings and are therefore little 
used. All the rug making people use more or less 
yellow, blue, orange, red, ruby, and green, except- 
ing the Turk, who regards the latter as a sacred 
color and not to be trodden on. He therefore 
seldom uses it in any but those of the prayer 
design. 

An expert can often distinguish between an 
aniline dyed rug and a vegetable dyed one merely 
by feeling of it, as the coal tar product robs the 
wool of its oil, making it stiffer, harder, and dryer. 
Another way to differentiate is to examine some 
of the white which lies next to some bright color 
like blue, red, orange, or green and see if it has 
become tinted with the brighter color. If not, 
wet the two and after they dry see if the white 
has taken any of the other color. If so it is prob- 
ably aniline. In the Orient they use a string of 
amber beads with which to test the dyes. The 
beads are drawn over the surface of the rug so 
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that the colors reflect through them. If ani- 
line they are said to have a cloudy appearance, 
while if vegetable they have a clear wavy appear- 
ance. If there is any knowledge imparted by this 
test it certainly is only in the hands of the expe- 
rienced. A vegetable dye will fade into a lighter 
tone of itself, while in a chemical dye some one 
of the colors used to make up the composite color 
win disappear. For instance a blue, which has 
been used with yellow to make green, may entirely 
disappear, leaving the yellow ; thus in the aniline 
product the surface will show the changed color 
and the original color will show down next to the 
warp, while in the vegetable dyed product there 
will simply be two shades of the same color. 

I Weavers frequently choose colors according 
' to their symbolic significance, so that they work 
into their rugs a sort of poetry which only the 
initiated can read. Thus to the Persian, the 
Chinese, and the Indian Mohammedan, white is an 
emblem of mourning; green is regarded by the 
Mohammedan as a sacred color and denotes 
immortality; blue to the Persian means air, while 
to the Mongolian it means authority and power; 
black denotes sorrow, evil, and vice; red denotes 
joy, happiness, life, truth, virtue, and sincerity; 
yellow is a Chinese color for royalty; orange is 

so 
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the Buddhist and Mohammedan color for sorrow, 
and rose for divine wisdom. The following is a 
list of some of the most common Oriental colors 
with a short description of the sources from which 
they are derived: 

Eed. — The best and most lasting is the rich 
carmine known as Kermes and consists of dried 
insects which live on a species of oak tree. These 
insects are collected in the month of June and are 
killed by being exposed to the vapors of acetic 
acid evolved by heating vinegar. Kermes was 
known to have been used in Syria in the time of 
Moses, and is probably the most lasting and most 
preservative of all dyestuffs. Of late years, how- 
ever, it has been to a large extent supplemented 
by cochineal, which is more brilliant. Madder root, 
ground and boiled, is the basis of a multitude of 
reds and is also noted for its fastness. Prom it can 
be obtained many degrees of red from pink to 
intense scarlet, but the shade most commonly 
used by the Persians of to-day is obtained by 
combining madder with alum and grape juice. 
Although cochineal is used considerably by 
Eastern dyers, it is really a modem dye, being 
obtained from dried insects which are found on 
the cacti of Mexico. It gives soft, beautiful reds, 
is absolutely fast and is very expensive. With 
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bichromate of potash it gives purple; with sul- 
phuric acid, crimson and scarlet, and with madder, 
cherry and various shades of pink. One of the 
best, richest and most lasting vermilions was 
made by a secret process from sheeps’ blood, but 
the secret has long since been lost. In recent 
years many reds have had as a basis the dye 
woods, such as Campeachy wood, Brazil wood, and 
others. They are sometimes obtained from onion 
skins, ivy berries, beets, and other plants, but 
these latter pigments are not as enduring as those 
previously mentioned. 

Blue.— Indigo dissolved in sulphuric acid, to 
which is added alum, forms a basis of most blues 
and was used long before the Christian era. It 
is obtained from the leaves of various specimens 
of Indigofera which are cultivated largely in 
India. The deep Persian blue is obtained by 
applying indigo over madder. It can be com- 
pounded with almost any other dyeing material 
known and it is by this mixing process that beau- 
tiful violets, porcelain blues and pinks are 
obtained. A superb dark blue found in some of 
the antique Persian rugs has been in disuse for 
nearly a half century. The secret of making it 
seems to have been lost and no one has been able 
to reproduce it. 



DYES AND DYEBS 


(Jeeen.— Indigo in combination with one of 
the yellows furnishes most of the greens. With 
buckthorn it produces Chinese greens, both bright 
and duU. 

Beown. — ^Browns are most frequently obtained 
by mixing madder with yellow or by dyeing with 
madder over yellow. Valonia, catechu, gall-nuts, 
and the green husks of walnuts also enter largely 
into the making of browns. 

Yellow. — The principal yellows are obtained 
from the Persian berries, from turmeric, from 
saffron and sumac roots. Persian berries give a 
fast dull yellow. Turmeric is from the root of a 
plant growing abundantly in East India and 
China and it gives a bright orange color. Orange 
yellow is also obtained from henna and by com- 
bining madder and turmeric. A light yellow is 
obtained from larkspur; a greenish yellow from 
a fungus of the mulberry, and, of late years, a 
buff colored yellow has been obtained from quer- 
citron bark. 

Black. — Black seems to be the only color 
which the rug makers of older days were unable 
to produce from vegetable or animal sources. 
The principal black used was that made from iron 
filings with vinegar and pomegranate rind, but 
it destroyed the fibres of the wool. For this 
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reason very little black was used in tbe antique 
pieces excepting where the fleece of black sheep 
could be obtained. Nowadays logwood, which 
grows in Central America, is the essential basis 
of all blacks in wool, although other colors are 
frequently used with it to modify or intensify 
the shade. 

PxjBPLE.-— From very early times the Phoeni- 
cians were renowned for a purple which they 
obtained from a shellfish found in the Mge&n Sea, 
but the secret of making it has long since become 
a lost art. A great many shades of purple, helio- 
trope and lavender are obtained from the differ- 
ent red dyes in combination with indigo and the 
dye woods as well as from the bodies of marine 
insects and mollusks. 

Gbay,— Gray is secured from Smyrna gall- 
nuts with copperas. 

SAiiMOw.— Salmon is obtained by mix i ng 
madder with valonia. 

Violet.— Violet is frequently made from milk, 
sour grape juice, madder and water. 




mOHl^TAN RUG 

8ize8'XB'‘6'' 

FROM THE COLtECTlOM OF THE AUTHOR 


Knot: Ghiordes. Seven to the inch horizontally and eight ver- 
tically, making fifty-six to the square inch, ' * . ^ , 

This mg illustrates the best Caucasian spirit in design and work- 
manship, It is glorious in color and its combination of blues, reds, 
yellows and greens belong to an age which is by-gone in the textile 
art of Cauca^. 

The Greorgian design in the outer border is a Caucasian chaia,c- 
terktic and especially of the Daghestans. 

(See 1 ^ 254 ) ■ Olt 














WEAVING AND WEAVERS 

The method of weaving in the Orient to-day is 
practically the same as it was one thousand years 
ago with the exception, perhaps, that there are 
now fewer crooked fabrics woven than in the days 
gone by. Next to the quality of the material from 
which it is made, and the dye with which it is 
colored, the splendid durability of the Oriental 
rug is due to the manner in which the pile is 
tied to the warp thread. It is so secure that 
it is impossible to remove it by pulling either 
end of the knot. This differs from the domestic 
method in which the pile is merely drawn between 
the warp threads without tying or fastening. In 
the finer fabrics of the East the knots are so close 
that it requires careful examination to discover 
them except in very old rugs where the pile is 
worn down, then the knot is distinctly seen. 

In some parts of Persia the best artisans are 
men but in most other sections the weavers are 
mostly women and children. The latter begin 
working at the loom as early as four or five years 
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of age and serve an apprenticeship of two years, 
after wMeh. they receive a few pennies a day. A 
skilful woman weaver will earn from three to six 



shillings a week and they usually work from sun- 
rise to sunset, week after week, month after 
month, year after year. As a rule they have no 
education, can neither read nor write, and have 
absolutely nothing else to do hut weave and gossip. 
Bug weaving proves a sort of an amusement and 
a source of income; besides they take a great 
interest in the work and the height of their ambi- 
tion is to realize hope of royal recognition for 
their superior workmanship. 

Each rug is given in charge of a master weaver 
who usually gets one anna (two cents) for every 
eleven hundred knots tied. He it is who hires 
and pays the weavers and makes himself respon- 
sible for the quality of the work done. 

The ^rls, especially those of Asia Minor, fre- 
quently buy with their earnings perforated gold 
coins with which to decorate themselves by mak- 
ing them into necklaces or bracelets or by arrang- 
ing them on their headgear. These coins not only 
serve to make known their skill as weavers, but 
also answer as dowries for their future husbands. 
A skilful weaver can tie from twelve to fourteen 
knots a minute or from seven to eight thousand 
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A TURKISH LOOM 





WEAVING AND WEAVEES 


knots a day. This would be equal to from four- 
teen square inches to three square feet, according 
to the fineness of the rug. For tliis she receives, 
on the average, nine cents a day. For a rug 10 s 6 
with 182 knots to the square inch, she would re- 
ceive, in rough figures, from $18.00 to $20.00, and 
the rug would sell in Constantinople for no less 
than $75.00. If the women of the Orient are ever 
emancipated we will have to pay much higher 
prices for Eastern carpets than we do now. 

The Eastern loom, which is the same to-day as 
it was a thousand years ago, consists merely of 
four poles joined together by ropes according to 
the size of the rug to be woven. On these the 
warp threads are strung and kept at the proper 
tension by weights, which are attached to one of 
the cross poles. 

From one to six, or even more, weavers work 
on a rug at the same time, aecording to its size. 
They sit cross-legged either on the floor or on a 
raised frame, so that their work will be on a level 
with their knees. Before them, as seen in the 
accompanying illustration, is fastened the model 
which they are to follow or what is known as the 
“talim,” a chart which indicates the colors to 
be used and the number of knots to be tied in 
each color. Like expert pianists their fingers 
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to know the pattern and mnch of the tune 
eyes are not even upon the work. ^ 
many cases the head weaver smgs these 

nlR for the benefit of the other weavers. 





WEAVING AND WEAVERS 


row. Begimiiiig at the bottom and working 
towards the right, the wool yarn, which goes to 
form the pile, is looped aronnd the warp threads 
by the aid of blnnt pointed needles and then tied 
in such a way that by each knotting two of the 
warp threads are bound. When the Turkish knot 
is used, these two threads are bound side by side. 
When the Persian knot is used, if tied tightly, one 
is bound in front of the other. This process is 
repeated along the line with the proper colors 
required by the patterns and after each row of 
knots one or more weft threads are passed 
through between the warp threads and then 
beaten down with a sort of comb, the teeth of 
which pass between the warp threads. The pile 
is then trimmed off with the scissors to the desired 


length. The ^Caucasians and Kurds, as a rule,^leave 
' a long pile, while the Turkomans and Pei^sians 
clip theirs quite short. Close trimming brings out 
more minutely the color variations. The number 
of knots to the square inch is determined by the 
closeness of the warp threads and the number of 
weft threads thrown across after each row, also 
by the thickness of these threads. The tighter and 
closer the knots are tied the more perpendicular 



the pile and more durable the fabric. In coarse 
fabrics, like the Kazak, there are usually four or 
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five woft threads between each row of knots. In 
such fabrics the rows of pile yarn overlap, thus 
giving it ample opportunity to untwist and be- 
come more lustrous. This is why the loosely 
woven, long naped rngs have more sheen than do 
the tightly woven short naped ones. Uneven 


A Wooden Comb. 

trimming of the pile or nnskilled use of the comb 
will produce unevenness in the completed rug. 

The fewer and the lighter the weft threads 
are, the more flexible is the rug. The great depth 
of pile is also a good feature in certain rugs, as 
the heavier the fabric is the better it will lie. 
Stronger warp threads are usually put on each 
side to strengthen and give better support to the 
weft and sometimes both warp and weft are dyed, 
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either in toto or at the ends only, in order to give 
a colored webbing to the finished product. 

As a rule the nap of all rugs which are tied 
with the Ghiordes knot runs directly towards one 
end, while those that are tied with the Senna knot 
have a nap which runs towards one corner, right 
or left, according to whether the right or left 
Senna knot is employed. Frequently rugs are 
found with either the Ghiordes or the Senna knot 
where the nap runs directly towards one side. 
This may be due to an untwisting of the pile yarn 
or to the washing process, the washer in such cases 
having scraped the water out towards the side of 
the rug instead of towards the end. 




KAZAK HUG 

PEO?ERTT OF MB. CHARLES SCHUBERT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

PI^TE LOAHEB BY THE SIMPLICITY CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

The Beld consists of a series of medallions in dark brown and 
green upon a field of old rose. The main border stripe is rather 
foreign to the rugs of this class, being more like those found in the 
Bergama products. The next two important stripes carry the 
^‘crab design while all the four guard stripes carry the conventional 
“saw teeth.^^ That this piece has some age is quite evident from 
the condition of its ends. 
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DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 


The soul of the Oriental is in his design, which 
is invariably well composed of skilfully conven- 
tionalized figures and superbly rich, harmonious 
colorings of which one never tires, while that of 
the European has a stiff set pattern which soon 
fails to attract. 

The transmission of ancient patterns has been 
going on from century to century, the old designs 
and colorings being copied by the weavers from 
one generation to another and many of those used 
at the present time are doubtless the same that 
were used in the time of Abraham. 

Each district, tribe or family had its charac- 
teristic patterns and color combinations which 
were regarded as its individual inheritance and 
were never copied by other districts, tribes or 
families. So it is possible for the expert to tell 
the locality from which an antique rug came, but 
the source of the modern one is not quite as accu- 
rately determined on account of the changes in 
designs brought about by the influence of immi- 
gration, travel and conquest. A design may be 
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borrowed by a neighboring province and grad- 
ually undergo changes according to the taste of 
the adopting people until its ori^nal form is com- 
pletely lost. The patterns have also become lim- 
ited in number, so that to-day the entire output 

of Persian fabrics comprises only about thirty 

original designs, but of these the varieties of form, 
arrangement and combination are very large. 
Turkey and India have even, in some instances, 
adopted European designs. The Nomad products 
are perhaps the freest of all from outside 
influences. 

In the way of characterization we might state 
that the Persian designs are usually floral, while 
the Turkish designs are for the most part a mix- 
ture of the floral and the geometrical, the former 
being much less natural than those of the Per- 
sians. Caucasian and Turkoman designs are 
nearly always geometrical. Occasionally they are 
floral but of a rectilineal nature and never con- 
nected with wavy lines as in the Persian. The 
Kurdish designs are more like the Persian, while 
the Chinese consist largely of dragons, monsters, 
and animals of aU sorts. It is curious to note 
how the Persians make many patterns, out of one 
design by employing various methods of coloring. 
Even when the same colors are used there is 
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SYMBOLIC PERSIAN SILK RUG 

LOANED BY H. B. CLAPLIN & CO. 

(See page S 16 ) 



DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 

always a great dissimilarity between tbe differ- 
ent makes of the same design. 

Sir George Birdwood says, “Whatever their 
type of ornamentation may he, a deep and com- 
plicated symbolism, originating in Babylon and 
possibly India, pervades every denomination of 
Oriental carpets.” The geometrical figures, floral 
designs and the figures of animals and beings all 
carry with them a mystical, poetical idea of 
religious sentiment, the study of which, though 
difficult, is very fascinating to one who has the 
ability to interpret them. It seems perfectly 
natural that the Oriental who is so passionately 
devoted to symbols should profusely weave them 
into his fabrics. The Turks, being orthodox 
Mohammedans, never weave figures of animals, 
birds or human beings into their rugs, as the 
teachings of the Koran forbid it lest it should 
lead to idolatry. Neither do they, as a rule, make 
their rugs symmetrical, their idea being to sym- 
bolize the fact that only Allah is perfect. The 
Persians and Chinese, however, being more lib- 
eral, exercise greater freedom in these respects, 
and in some of their old hunting mgs, of which 
but few remain, are depicted animals of all kinds. 

It seems strange to us that the weaver, who 
worked day after day for months and sometimes 
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for years on a single piece, seldom signed or dated 
it I have seldom seen the name of the weaver, 
of the place of mannfactnre, or the date, on an 
antique rug. Many of the modern commercial 
pieces are provided with dates to make them more 
attractive to the hnyer. Inscriptions, on the other 
hand, are frequently found in mgs of all ages 
and are most frequently on the borders. As a 

rule they are prayers or quotations from the 
Koran or poems from the writings of some 
famous Persian poet and with but few exceptions 
are in the Arabic language. The ability to read 
these inscriptions adds greatly to the charm and 


interest of their possession. 

The date, when present, will usually be found 
in one comer of the rug, sometimes in the border 
on one side or end, and should be read from left to 
right. If the spot is well worn and the figures are 
indistinct turn the rug over and read on the back 
from right to left. 

The following are the Arabic figures, of which 
there are numerous modifications : 


r r o ‘I V A *1 


If we will but remember that the Mohammedan 
reckoning began on July 16, 622, A.D., when 













SEMI -PERSIAN RUG; DESIGN FURNISHED BY EUROPEAN 
manufacturers 

LOANED BY H. B, CLAFLIN & CO. 

Even the novice can tell at a glance that this is not pjnelyim Oriental product; 
it so closely resembles the Domestic carpet. 
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Mohammed made Ms pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
that the Mohammedan year consists of tMrty- 
three days less than onrs, it wiU he easy to find 
the year in onr calendar corresponding to a^^ven 
year in the Mohammedan. The mle is to subtract 
from the Mohammedan year one thirty-tMr_ 

itself and add 622 to the remainder ; to, 

1331 33 = 40 (do nothing with the fraction) , 

1331 — 40 = 1291 + 622 = 1913. _ . 

The following is an alphabetically arrange^ 

list of the different designs with 
suggestive drawings of the same. For that part 
referring to the Chinese and Indian mytholo^ 
i. greatly Mebted Jrol " 
Beymond of Shanghai, China, and to Mr. B. A. 
Gupte, F.Z.S., of Calcutta, India, respective y. 

AimoATOE, see Kulah border design. 

Almond, see Pear. „ 

Ahgxjlab Hook ob Latch Hook.— A modi c - 
tion of the Swastika and carries the same mea - 


Bg. It has been called the trade-mark of the 
Caucasian rugs, in which it is almost invambty 
ased; in fact, it is apparent m nearly all of 
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Western Asia designs. With, the Chinese the 
latch hook stands for privacy. (See colored plate 

at p. 60 , also donbletone at p. 264.) 

Anthemion oe Hom consists of an alternate 
hud and fir cone arrangement with strong lateral 
markings. It is frequently used as a flower on 


Ball AND Claw.— Similar to that used on the 
legs of chairs and tables of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

Babbeb-Pole Stbepe (a border design).— An 
alternate arrangement of diagonal stripes of red 
and white or blue and white, found more or less 







a symbol of royalty. Wings of the gold beetle are 
used in decorating peaco(i feather fans and 
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fabrics. Five bats often appear in the centre of 
Chinese rugs and represent riches, longevity, 
health, love of virtue and peaceful end. 




Beads. — The rosary was anciently used to 
record time, and a circle, being a line without 
termination, was the natural emblem of its per- 
petual continuity ; hence we find circles of beads 
upon the heads of deities and enclosing the sacred 
symbols upon coins and other ornaments. Beads 
are always carried by the Mohammedans to assist 
them in their prayers. The Moslem rosary con- 
sists of ninety-nine beads, each one designating 
one of the ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah. 

Bee. — In China it is symbolic of many descend- 
ants. In India it has been adopted from British 
associations and represents industry, but is not 
regarded as an old symbol. 

Beetle oe Scaeab^us. — Chinese symbol of 
creation, resurrection or new life. In India it is 
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morchels or royal fly flaps. As the blae beetle 
it represents one that lives on honey and is por- 
trayed near the form of a young lady whose lotus- 
like face it is supposed to have mistaken for 
that flower. 

Boae.— In India a boar with a ball on its right 
tusk represents Vishnu the Protector in his third 
incarnation when he lifted up and saved the earth 
from being engulfed by the great flood (the 
deluge). 

Bouquet, see Pear. 

Buttbefly.— -The Chinese symbol of vanity. 
In India it was not used in the older decoration, 
but in modem decoration it has the associations 


of a flirt, owing to English environments. Butter- 
fly forms are frequently found in Chinese rugs 
intermingled with those of bats. 

Bow KnroT.-^As one of the emblems of Buddha 
it is used in Chinese and Japanese ornament and 
is often found in the border of Chinese rugs. 
Sometimes it partakes of a floral character in 
the Shiraz and Kirman rugs and is very commonly 
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found in the Shemakha weaving, where it is a 
talismanie design. 

Canopy.— A Chinese Buddhist symbol. 
Caucasian Boedee Desion. — So called by the 
author because it is seldom found in any but the 
Caucasian fabrics. It is a sort of an S-shaped 
arrangement of the latch hook design. (See 
doubletones at pp. 254 and 256.) 





Checkee Boaed. — ^An arrangement of squares 
of two or more different colors similar to that of 
a checker board. Seldom found in any rugs 
excepting the Bergama and Yomud. 

Chichi Bobdbe Design. — ^Usually consists of an 
eight-petaled flower arranged on the alternate steps 
of the Creek meander. It is seldom fotmd in any 
rugs but the Tchetchen. (See doubletone at p. 260.) 



Chin, see Pearl. 

Chinese Cloud Band, see Cloud, Chinese. 
Chinese Feet, Gbeek Feet, Cbeek Key (a 
border design), suggested by the overlapping of 
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the - sea waves. It is cominoiily fouiid in the 
borders of the Samarkand, Kashgar, Yarkand, 

Belucliistan, and nearly all of the Chinese 
prodncts. (See donhletones at pp. 264 and 296.) 

CiboijE.— Quite commonly used in Chinese 
decoration, where it denotes eternity, having no 
commencement and no end. In India it is con- 
sidered inauspicious. It is related that one of the 
Maharajahs of India returned a costly landau to a 
British manufacturer because it had circles of 
embroidered tape on its cushions. 

CiECLE OF BLiPFinEss (see colored plates, pp. 
306 and 318, and doubletone at p. 290).— A circle 
or ovoid within which are usually worked various 
Chinese designs, either floral or animal. Found in 
nearly all classes of Chinese products. 

Claw and Ball, see Ball and Claw. 

CLOtrb Band, see Cloud, Chinese. 

Clottd, CHIN3ESE, is one of the most famous of 
the Mongolian patterns, although it is frequently 
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found in Caneasian and Knrdisli fabrics. It is 
syrabolic of immortality and represents tbe con- 
stellation of Ursa Major, in which, by the Mon- 
golian, the great Euler was supposed to reside. 
(See doubletone at p. 194 and color plate at p. 300.) 

Coat ot Abms, Peesiak (see illustration on 
p. 169).— Consists of a lion holding an uplifted 
sword in its right paw and the rising sun dom- 
inating from its back. Persians from their 
earliest history have worshipped the sun. The 
lion was added about eight hundred years ago, 
it being the emblem of one of the Nomadic tribes 
who were conquered by the Persians. The sword 
signifies the absolute power of the Persian rulers. 
This emblem is used on their fiag and coins as 
well as in decoration. 

Coat of Abms, Eussian (see illustration on 
p. 253). — The Eussian double eagle is occasionally 
found in old Kazaks. 

Coat op Abms, Tttbkish (see illustration on 
p. 217). — ^Eudely represents a left hand, originated, 
it is said, by a Sultan who sealed the treaty of 
Eagusa with the imprint of his hand after dipping 
it in blood. It now appears on the Turkish 
stamps, coins and many of their public doemnents. 

Cobra, see Serpent. 
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Cock, crowing, see Booster. 

Comb.— A n enablem of tlie Mohammedan faitb 
to remind the devout that cleanliness is nest to 



godliness. For this reason it appears in its vari- 
ous forms near the niche of many prayer mgs, 
especially in the Daghestans.^^^ ^ ^ 

CoMPASS.—Carried by the Mohammedans to 
determine the location so that the niche of their 
prayer rugs might be pointed in the right direc- 
tion, towards Mecca. 

Conch Shell.— A Chinese Buddhist symbol. 

Cone, Fib, see Pear. 

CoENHOoPiA.. — ^Represented by a ram’s horn 
filled with flowers and fruit. It symbolizes peace 
and prosperity. 

Ceab. — A border design having the appearance 
of a series of crabs with their claws extended. 



Very common in the Caucasian fabrics, especially 
the Kazaks. (See doubletone at p. 186.) 

Cbane. — In India the crane is symbolic of a 
rogue, a cheat, a false prophet, a religious hypo- 
crite. Crane-like (bakavrata) means hypocrisy. 
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A poet addressing a crane said, “Yon stand on 
one leg like a devotee performing austerities, but 
yon can only cheat senseless fishes. Your hypoc- 
risy is well known to the learned; they are aware 
of it.” 

Cebscenx.— In China the crescent is symbolic 
of coming events. In India it signifies descent in 
the lunar line of kings of the warrior race (Keha- 
triya) or it indicates Mohanmiedan faith. ^ ^ 
used as a tattoo mark it is associated with a little 
star below it and it means the devoted love of 
Echini (Venus) to the moon (who is masculine in 
Indian mythology). 

Ckocodile.— In Indian mythology, when drawn 
with a female figure seated on it, it signifies the 
Goddess Ganga (personification of the river 
Ganges) ; when drawn as holding an elephant 
in its tremendous jaws, it shows distress and 
tenacity. 

Ceoss, Gebek (sometimes called the Square 
Cross).— A plain cross with four equal arms. 

Most of the Eastern churches are built in the form 
of this cross. The cross is never found in mgs that 
are woven by the orthodox Mohammedans. 
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Cboss, Sqttaee, see Gross, Greek. 

Ceow. — Ckmese, harbinger of bad luck ; Indian, 
an evil foreboder among the Hindus and a good 
omen among the Mohammedans. It is said that 
Sir Salar Jang, the late Minister of Hyderabad, 
always looked at a crow the first thing in the 
morning and that one of his attendants was told 
oft to stand with a crow in a cage facing his 
window. 

Cbowing Cock, see Booster. 

Ceown Jev/el, see Pear. 

David’s SnrELD, see Star, six-pointed. 

David’s Signet ob Shield, see Star, six- 
pointed. 

Deee.— In Chiaa it is symbolic of longevity 
and success. In India a doe is symbolic of love 
towards animals because of its association with 
Shakuntala in the Lost Bing, a very popular 
drama by Kalidas. 

Diamond. — Found in rugs of most every class, 
but more especially in those of the Caucasus. As 
far as we are able to learn the diamond has na 
special symbolic significance. (See doubletone at 

p. 110.) 

Diapee, see Lattice, 

Disc, Winged, see Winged Globe or Disc. 

Dog. — The dog is considered a sacred animal 
for the reason that one preceded Mohammed the 
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HAMADAN RUG 
Si2e6'10''X3'4" 

PBOPERTY or ME. J. H. STANTON, AUBURN, N. Y. 

(See page 194) 
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prophet, when he made his first triumphal entry 
into Mecca. 

Dom— Chinese, companionship; Indian, no 
significance except through British associations 
for innocence. 

Dbagon. — ^The Imperial Chinese dragon is 
represented with five claws and no wings, also 
with scales like a crocodile. It is frequently rep- 
resented as either holding or looking towards a 
round object which is said to represent a pearl. 
In India the dragon is the symbol for death. The 
Japanese dragon has but three claws. (See color 
plate at p. 300, and doubletone at p. 332.) 

DtrcK. — In China the duck is the symbol of 
connubial felicity. 

Eagle. — ^In Indian Mythology, Garud, the 
Eagle of Heaven, is the charger of Vishnu and 
the destroyer of venomous snakes. 

Egg. — In China it is symbolic of productive- 
ness, plenty. In India, an egg with the figure of 
a babe inside of it indicates the universe. 

Elephant. — Chinese, high official rank; Indian, 
sign of royalty, as kings possess them. 

Fbaxheb, see Pear. 

Feeaghan, see Herati. 

Fib Cone, see Pear. 

Fish, see Herati. 



Flame, see Pear. 

Plowee oe Henka, see Guli Henna. 

Flower and Kitop, see Knop and Flower. 
Fly.— W ith the Chinese the fly is symbolic of 
worthlessness. 

Fotte Flowbes, see Roses, fonr. 

Fooe Roses, see Roses, fonr. 

Feet, Chinese, see Chinese fret. 

Feet, Geeek, see Chinese fret. 

Gahlet (a border design). — Originated among 
the people who inhabit the section of country 


between the shores of the Mediterranean, Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

Geoegian Boedee Design. — Generally found in 
Cancasian fabrics, especially the Daghestan and 
,Sb fi Tnfl>bfl., occasionally in the Samk. There are 
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several forms of tMs design, tlie two most com- 
mon ones being berewitb illustrated. (See color 
plate at p. 84 and doubletone at p. 266.) 

Ghioedbs Boedee Steipe. — Several forms, tbe 
two most commonly used are herewith illustrated, 
one being two rosettes one above the other, each 






joined by a long, narrow stem to a leaf form on 
the right, while the other has but half of a rosette, 
which is similarly joined to a leaf form below. 
(See color plate at p. 84 and double tone at p. 266.) 

Goxted. — Chinese, receptacle of mysteries ; 
Indian, when shaped like a bowl it represents 
the drinking vessel of a Sanyasi or recluse. 

Geeek Ceoss, see Cross, Greek. 

Geeek Feex (border design), see Chinese fret. 

Geeek Key, see Chinese fret. 

Gtixj Henna (see field design of illustration 
at p. 202). — Consists of the small yellow henna 
flowers arranged in rows with floral forms con- 
necting them similarly in arrangements to the 
Herati design. It is common in Persian rugs, 
especially old Peraghans. 

Hand, see Coat of Arms, Turkish; also Pear. 

Haee. — Chinese, in connection with the moon. 




of a rosette between two lancet-shaped leaves 
which very much resemble fish. On account of 
this resemblance it is often called the fish pattern. 
It has been ntilized with many modifications in 
half of the mg-making sections of the Orient. It 


may be found in its original form in many of the 
Persian fabri^, especially the Herat, the Pera- 
ghan, the Khorasan, and Ihe Senna. When in 
the body of the mg it is generally arranged as a 
diaper, covering dr a considerable portion of 
ii'v Sometimes it appears in combination with 
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Hbnita PiiOWEB, see Gnli Henna. 

Hbbati.— -Also known as the fish, twin fish and 
Feraghan designs. Better known as the Herati. 
It originated in the old city of Herat. It consists 
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square or diamond-sliaped figures. The Herati 
border is found in a great many of the Persian 
and in some of the Caucasian fabrics. (See color 
plate at p. 22, and doubletones at pp. 114, 190 and 
312.) 

Hexagon. — ^Found in rugs of most every class, 
but more especially in those of the Caucasus. It 
apparently has no special symbolic significance. 

Hog.— In China the hog is symbolic of de- 
pravity and imbecility. 

Hom, see Anthemion. 

Hook, Angular, see Angular hook. 

Hook, Latch, see Angular hook. 

Hoese Shoe.— Emblem of good luck. Fre- 
quently used in combination with cloud foims. 

Hound.— Chinese, fidelity or loyalty. 

Houb-glass.— Formed by the joining of two 
triangles at their apices; is symbolic of fire and 
water. 

Indian Fish Bone, see Fish bone. 

Jewel, see Pear. 

Jug.— In India the jug with the bust of a 
woman on the top represents the sacred water of 
the Ganges. 

Key, Gbbek, see Chinese fret. 

Knop and Flowbb. — A closed bud alternating 
with a rosette or a palmette. It is supposed to 
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have had its origin in the Egyptian lotus. It is 
used chiefly in border designs. 

Knot.— A Buddhist symbol. 

Knot op Destiny.— Dates back to Solomon’s 
time. It is one of the Clnnese Buddhist orna- 
ments and is therefore quite commonly found in 
the Samarkand, Yarkand, Kashgar, and the vari- 
ous Chinese products. Also used more or less 



throughout the Caucasus and especially in the 
Shemakha ; in fact, it is present somewhere in 
most rugs of the latter class, as a talismanic 
design. In some of the Persian fabrics it par- 
takes of a floral character. 

Konieh Field, see Ehodian. 

Koban is a sacred design and few rugs with 
it ever leave Persia. ^ ^ ^ 


KrrLAH Boedeb Design.— Claimed by some to 
have originally been intended to represent an alli- 



gator. There are exceedingly few Kulah rugs 
that do not show it and seldom is it seen in any 
other class of fabrics. (See doubletone at p. 240.) 
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Lamp,— Crude figures of lamps, like miniature 
tea-pots, often bang from the prayer niche of 
the Turkish prayer rugs, especially those of the 
Konieh, Ghiordes, and Ladik varieties. They are 



usually of a floral design and are generally accom- 
panied by a column on either side which is in- 
tended to represent the two huge altar candles of 
the mosque. 

Latch Hook, see Angular Hook. 

Lattice. — ^Also known as trellis, diaper, and 
network. These names are applied to any design 
which is repeated in such a way as to form a 
lattice arrangement. It is more or less common 



in all classes of rugs, especially the Persians. A 
peculiar compact lattice pattern known as the 
“mirror design” is frequently found in the 
Hamadans. (See doubletone at p. 256, } 

Leaf, see Pear, 

Lbopabd. — The Chinese symbol for ferocity. 

Lilt, see Ehodian. 







purple on the border petals with a heart of deep 
orange and the stem stands high out of the water. 
It is commonly found on the banks of the Nile 
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Link.— Link in Lozenge or Spiral is a com- 
bination of two triangles with one side of each 
parallel with the other and sometimes joined by 


a diagonal line. It is found in the borders of 
Asia Minor rugs, also in the field of many Nomad 
productions. Especially common in the Kurdis- 
tans and Shirvans. 

Lion.— Chinese, strength, power, authority; 
Tndiau, a lion’s figure on the arms of a chair indi- 
cates that it is a throne. A throne is called ‘ ‘ Si- 
vasan,” which means a lion seat. A lion is also 
one of the chargers of the goddess Durga. 

Loop, see Pear. 

Lotus. — Very much resembles our pond lily 
with the exception that the color is of a brilliant 
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and is the jfirst flower to spring up after the over- 
flowing waters of that river have subsided. For 
this reason and because it preserves its chaste 
beauty while growing from such impure sur- 
roundings it has always figured among the 
Egyptians as an emblem of immortality and 
purity. With the Chinese it is symbolic of many 



descendants and in India it is especially sacred to 
the Buddhists and is the national flower of that 
country. In ornament the lotus is handled by 
many different nations, being used in both cir- 
cular and profile forms, figuring as flowers, wheels, 
medallions, etc. 

Magpie. — The Chinese harbinger of good luck. 

Mbandee, Gebek (a border design). — ^Also 
known as the zigzag, the wave crest, or the water 



motif. It consists of a series of diagonal lines 
at regular intervals representing waves or run- 
ning water. Pound in nearly all classes, espe- 
(dally the Caucasian. 
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Mbdalliok.— A Mongolian element wMeli no 
doubt originated from the lotus. Found in most 
Chinese and many Persian rugs, especially the 
G-orevans, Serapi, Hamadans, Kirmans, Shiraz, 
and Khorasans. A modification known as the 



“pole medallion,” in which the ends of the design 
project out like a pole, is especially common to the 
rugs of Hamadan and Shiraz. In the Chinese 
rugs the medallion is usually of the form known 
as the Circle of Happiness. (See doubletones at 
pp. 180, 188, 192, and 222; also color plates at 
pp. 52 and 166.) 

Mina Khani (see field design of plates at pp. 
214 and 296). — ^Named after Mina Khan, one 
of the ancient rulers in Western Persia. It is 
a combination of red, yellow, and parti-colored 
red and blue florals joined by rhomboidal vines 
of olive green in such a manner as to form a 
lattice arrangement. It is distinctly a Kurdish 
design, although it is foupd frequently in the 
Persian fabrics, especially in those from the 
province of Khorasan. 

Mm (a border design). — So called after the 
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village where it is said to have originated. It 
consists of small rectilinear flowers connected hy 
an nndnlating vine and is an almost universal 
design of the Sarabands. Seldom seen in other 
fabrics. (See doubletone at p. 198.) 

Mibeob Design, see Trellis. 

Monkey. — Symbolic in China of high official 
rank. 

Mosque Design. — Found in many prayer rugs. 
It consists of a column on each side of the prayer 
niche and a floral lamp hanging from the niche, 
usually in a field of solid color such as dark red or 
blue. 

Mountains are represented with from one to 
five peaks. Of Mongolian origin, although they 
are occasionally found in some of the Caucasian, 
Turkestan, and Persian fabrics. The ancient 
Mongolians believed that the souls of the righteous 
mounted to heaven from the mountain tops and 
for this reason they are revered. 

Netwobk, see Lattice. 

Niche ob Mihbab (see plate at p. 322). — The 
name applied to the pointed design at one end of a 
prayer rug. It is supposed to imitate the form 
of the Mihrab in the temple at Mecca. "When a 
prayer rug is used the niche is invariably pointed 
towards the holy city of Mecca. 
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OcTAGOK— EepresentB the eigM directions of 
location and is foxmd in Turkoman, Chinese, and 



Caucasian products. It is characteristic of the 
Turkestan rugs. (See doubletones at pp. 162, 264 
and 278; also frontispiece.) 

Owl.— Chinese, a bird of ill-omen. In Eastern 
India, the owl is Considered auspicious because it 
is the charger of Laxui, the Groddess of Wealth, 
but in Western India it is considered an ominous 
bird. 

Ox.— Chinese, friend of man, agriculture; 
Indian, the charger of Shiva. The sacred nature 
of the humped bull in India is well known. 

Palace oe StTNEtrEST. — ^Known by the latter 
name inasmuch as its shape suggests the radii 



around the sun. A very common design in Kazaks 
and Shirvans, especially the antiques. Never 
found in any but the Caucasian products. (See 
doubletone at p. 272.) 

Palmbtte. — A little cup-shaped object with 
fan-shaped leaves around it. Believed by some 
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to have had its derivation from the human hand 
with all the digits extended; hy others it is 
believed to have been derived from the palm 
growth. 

Panel. — Supposed to have been intended to 
represent mosqne windows. They usually vary 
in number from one to three and are found in the 
Shiraz more than in any other class. (See double- 
tone at p. 246.) 

Paebot. — In India this bird is symbolized as a 
messenger of love. 

Peacock. — Chinese, beauty; Indian, it is 
always auspicious because it is the royal bird. 
Its feathers supply material for the morchel 
brushes held by pages on each side of a Maharajah 
or king. 

Pbae. — ^Also known as the cone, the palm leaf, 
the river loop, the crown jewel, the seal, the 


almond, the feather, the bouquet, and the flame. 
There is a vast difference of opinion as to the 
origin and meaning of this motif. Some authori- 
ties claim it was intended for the fir cone, which 
served as an emblem of immortafity and was 
revered by the ancients ; some say it was intended 

m 
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for tile palm leaf, wMet tas been banded down 
by tbe Greeks as a symbol of victory; others say 
it was intended to represent a loop wHeb the 
river Indns makes on a vast plain in upper Cash- 
mere as seen from the Mosque. By some it is 
said to represent the crown jewels or chief orna- 
ment in the old Iranian crown, which is a compos- 
ite jewel of pear shape. A great many believe 
it to represent an ancient seal which was made by 
the closed hand after dipping it in human blood. 



Tradition tells us that the signing of documents 
in such a manner was a custom well known in the 
East. This design has also been called the 
almond, the feather, the bouquet, and the flame 
on account of its fancied resemblance to these 
objects. We have selected the name “pear” 
because the image it conveys is more clearly recog- 
nized by the western mind. It is that which its 
shape most suggests. The Pear design is common 
in many kinds of rugs, especially in those of 
Persia and Kurdistan, but it varies greatly in 
varieties of form and size. The large size is 
usually employed in the Caucasus and Southern 
Persia, while the small size is used more fre- 
quently in Central and Western Persia. In the 
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Saraband, SHraz, Herat, Khorasan, and Senna, 
it frequently covers the whole field. In the two 
former alternate rows usually have the stems of 
the pears turned in opposite directions, while in 
the three latter the stems are usually turned in 
the same direction. (See doubletones at pp. 198,’ 
204, 208 and 262 ; also color plate at p. 292.) 

Peael OB Chin.— A Mongolian design. Fre- 
quently found in Chinese, Tibetan, and Turkoman 
rugs. It stands for purity and is generally asso- 
ciated with the dragon, which is supposed to be 
guarding it from the grasp of the demons. 

Peony. — Symbol in China of wealth and oflBcial 
position. 

Peksian Coax op Abms, see Coat of Arms, 
Persian. 

Phcenix. — Chinese, prosperity, a bride. (See 
doubletone at p. 332.) 

Pineapple has furnished many designs. It is 
even claimed by some authorities that the pal- 
mette of the famous Shah Abbas design was 
originally suggested by the pineapple. 

Pine Teee, see Tree. 

Pole Medallion, see Medallion. 

PoMEGEANATE. — Many descendants. The pome- 
granate takes a prominent place in Mohammedan 
art, especially in the Anatolian provinces. It is 
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MgMy regarded as a food and from its jmce a 

delicious drink is made. 

Eam, Indian,— If drawn with a four-headed 

figure riding it, it means Mars. 

Eecipbooal Saw-xbbth is sometimes caUed by 
the Persians “sechrudisih,” meaning teeth of 
the rat. Almost distinctive of Caucasian fabrics, 
especially the Kazaks. Occasionally present in the 



Turkish and Turkoman rugs also. (See double- 


tone at p. 242.) 

Ebcipeocal Tbefoil. — So named by European 



it is found in rugs of nearly all classes, but more 
especially the Caucasians. Probably found more 
frecjuently in the Karabaghs than in any other 
rug. (See color plate at p. 166.) 

Ehodian oe Lilt. — Composed of small flowers 
with three triangular petals and a long stem. Has 
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the appearance somewhat of a shamrock leaf. It 
may be found in any of the Asia Minor rugs, 
especially in the field of the Konieh and Ladik. 
In the former it is nearly always present and for 
this reason is sometimes known as the Konieh 
design. (See color plate at p. 60 and douhletones 
at pp. 138 and 236.) 

Ehomboid.^ — Common in rugs of most every 
country, hut more especially in those of the Cau- 
casus. It carries no special symbolic significance. 

Ribbon.— Representation of a twisted ribbon. 
Like the barber pole stripe, the reciprocal trefoil. 


and the Greek meander, it is found in nearly all 
classes of rugs. (See color plate at p. 145 and 
doubletone at p. 130.) 

Rice. — Sometimes referred to as the “grains 
of rice” pattern; consists of pinkish brown col- 
ored spots sprinkled on a field of dull white. Often 
arranged in a network. Found only in Samar- 
kand and Chinese products. 

RrvBE Loop, see Pear. 

Roosteb. — The people of Shiraz personify the 
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Devil in the form of a rooster, which they weave 
in some of their choicest rugs in order to avert 
the evil eye. Some forms of the “crowing cock,” 
so called, are easily confused with the Pear 
pattern. 

Eosaet, see Beads. 

Eosbs, Fotjb.— An ancient design appearing 
in many forms. Common in the Kurdish products 
and it is thought by some to be a Kurdish form of 
the tree of life. It appears in several different 
forms. 

Eosetie. — floral-shaped design which is said 
to resemble the “Star of Bethlehem,” an early 
spring flower of Persia. It is much used in border 
designs and it alternates with the palmette in 


forming the Shah Abbas pattern. It also forms 
the design known as the Knop and Flower by 
alternating with a closed bud. Some authorities 
claim that it originated from the lotus. 

EtrssiAN Goat op Asms, see Coat of Arms, 
Eussian. 

especially repeated in the form of a 
border, are very common in the Caucasian fabrics, 
especially in the Kabistans and Shirvans. Also 
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fotmd to some extent in the Turkish and Persian 
weaves. (See doubletone at p- 220.) 

Saeaband Bokdeb Desigh, see Mir. 

Sabdae. — Named after the Sardar Aziz Khan, 
who was at one time governor of Azerbijan. This 
design consists of narrow leaf forms, which are 
connected by vines and relieved by bold floral 
shapes. Quite commonly used in modern fabrics, 
especially the large-sized ones. 

Saw-teeth, Ebcipeocal, see Reciprocal Saw- 
teeth. 

ScABAB^iTS, see Beetle. 

SoEPTBE. — One of the most distinctive and 
famous of the Mongolian patterns. 

ScoBPiOH OB Spideb. — Chinese, viciousness, 
poison. In India it is believed that if a scorpion 


creeps over the body it causes leprosy and tiiat if 
one bears the tattooed image of a scorpion he is 
free from leprosy as well as from the bite of that 
insect. As a design it is quite common in the 
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borders of Caucasian fabrics, especially tbe 
Shirvans. 

ScBOLii.— One of the distinctive Mongolian 
patterns which is said to represent the sun. 
Found in the Turkestan, Chinese, and Tibetan 
fabrics. 

Seal, see Pear. 

Seal of Solomon, see Solomon’s Seal, 

Sekpent. — ^In India it is inauspicious because 
it reminds one of death. 

Shah Abbas (see border design . in cut of 
Ispahan rug at p. 194). — Named after the most 
revered of monarchs, who was born in 1586 and 
died in 1628. It is one of the most beautiful of 
the ancient designs. It consists of yellow, red, 
and blue flowers with connecting vines upon a 
background of blue. The so-called Shah Abbas 
design of to-day has very little resemblance to the 
ancient design. (See color plate at p. 32 and 
doubletone at p. 194.) 

SHAtTL Design, see Pear. 

Shield of David, see Star, six-pointed. 

Shievan Design is composed of a diamond 
figure, each side of which is formed by a series 



of steps. Frequently the centre is filled with 
small geometrical figures. This design is found 
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more or less in the majority of the Caucasian 
products, hut more especially in the Shirvans. 

Shotj appears in many forms, hut the three 
forms illustrated herewith are the most co mm on, 



not only in Chinese rugs hut also as decoration in 
old porcelain and as embroidered designs on silk. 

Signet op David. — ^Based upon the equilateral 
triangle and from it have originated many of the 
Turkish designs. See Star, six-pointed. 

SmiBiK OE Apple. — A Kurdish design which 
hears very little resemblance to the fruit after 
which it is named. It is usually arranged in per- 
pendicular rows throughout the field. 

Sixteen Lucky Squaees, see Knot of Destiny. 

Snake, see Serpent. 

Solomon’s Seal.— Built on the right angle 
triangle and, like the Signet of David, it is found 



in many of the Turkish and Caucasian fabrics 


and to it scores of patterns may he traced. 

Spaeeow. — In India it indicates bumper crops. 
Spideb. see Scorpion. 
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Spieal, see Link. 

SQtTABB.— Found in the rugs of nearly every 
class, but more especially in those of the Gancasns. 
it apparently has no special symbolic significance. 

Sqttabb Ceoss, see Cross, Greek. 

Squiebbl.— In India it is sacred to Eana, the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnn, because while his 
monkey army was building a bridge for him to 
go over to Ceylon this little creature was seen 
repeatedly rolling into the sand of the beach and 
washing the grains, which adhered to its bushy 
coat, into the sea. Eana inquired why it took so 
much trouble and the reply was that it was taking 
sand down to the sea to reclaim the land or fill up 
the gap between Ceylon and India and to facili- 
tate the construction of the bridge. Eana was so 
pleased that he passed his fingers coaxingly over 
its body and said that the sacred marks thus pro- 
duced on its back would protect it. The stripes 
on the squirrel’s back are still believed to be 
Eana’s finger marks and no good Hindu, there- 
fore, will kill a squirrel. Its presence is auspi- 
cious, signifying Divine protection. 

Stab. — ^An emblem seen the world over in deco- 
ration, especially in synagogues. It is common in 
the Caucasian and Turkoman products, especially 
in the form of the elongated eight-pointed star. 
This eight-pointed star in the centre of an octagon 
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is said to have represented the Deity of the ancient 
Medes. In all prohahility the six-pointed star 



was an adaptation of the Shield of David. It is 
supposed to have been symbolic of divinity. To 
it may be traced scores of Turkish patterns. (See 
doubletone at p. 162 and color plate at p. 94.) 

Stork. — Chinese, longevity. Indian — the In- 
dian heron has been associated with cunning 
and deceit. It is said that it stands on one leg 
like an Indian ascetic as if it had been performing 
austerities, but as soon as a fish comes within 
reach it poimces on it and devours it. People who 
assume the garb of religious men and cheat others 
are called (bak) storks, herons. 

Sunburst, see Palace. 

Swan. — ^In India the swan is the charger of 
Brahma. 

SwASTXKA.— Derived from the Sanscrit word 
Svasti, which means good pretence. It dates back 
three or four thousand years B.C. and has been 
found in nearly all excavations of prehistoric 
times and among the relies of primitive people all 
over the world. It has been known alike to 
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Aneient Greeks, Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, 
East Indians, Aztecs, monnd bnilders, and the 
North and South American Indians, with all of 
whom it has a similar meaning, viz., good luck and 
happiness. In India it is drawn below the seats 
intended for bridegrooms, below the plates con- 
taining food to be offered to gods and is tattooed 
on the arms. It is drawn on the scalp at the thread 
ceremony and on the dorsum of the feet on all 
auspicious ceremonies, such as marriages, etc. 



The usual figure consists of four arms with the 
cross at right angles and the arms pointing in the 
direction of motion of a clock’s hand, although it 
has been given different forms, as shown by the 
accompanying illustrations. It is very commonly 
used as a rug design, especially in the Chiuese, 
Caucasian, Turkish, and Turkoman products. (iSee 
color plate at p. 306 and doubletone at p. 290.) 

T Fobms (a border design) figure largely in 
the decoration of Samarkand and Chinese rugs. 
Similar to the Chinese fret. 
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Tae-keeh OB Takg and Yin is a circle separated 
by two semicircles into comet-sbaped halves. 
Distinctly a Chinese symbol and found in Chinese, 



Tibetan, and Turkoman textiles. Used as a charm 
and found in decorations on all sorts of articles. 

TABANTuiiA.— A design which has been so modi- 
fied as to almost obscure the resemblance. It 


is almost omnipresent in all of the Caucasian 
fabrics, especially the Kazaks, Kabistans, and 
Shirvans. (See doubletone at p. 248.) 

Tekkb Boeder Designs. — Two forms, one a 
sort of a double T border, the other a diagonal 

Trpcpmrnmcr 

jdjdjdjdjmd,, 

arrangement of the Indian fish bone. (See 
doubletones at pp. 280 and 284.) 

Tbkke Field Design. — repetition of a 



T-shaped design. Found only in the Tekke rugs, 
especially those of the prayer variety. (See 
doubletone at p. 284.) 
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Tomoye owes its origin to some ancient con- 
ception of elemental forces. It has been adopted 



by Korea and Japan as a national and heraldic 
crest. Frequently nsed in Mongolian ornament. 

Tortoise oe Turtle Boeder Desige. — design 
in which the figure of the tortoise is arrayed in 
a manner similar to that of the Herat! border 
design. In China the tortoise stands for lon- 
gevity and immortality. In India it is also 



auspicious inasmuch as it represents the second 
incarnation of Vishnu where it supports the earth 
on its back. ( See doubletones at pp. 178 and 202. ) 

Tree. — Sometimes called the tree of life. 
Always associated with religious belief. It sym- 
bolizes Divine power and perpetual life. It has 
furnished more different art motives than any 
other object and is almost omnipresent in Persian 
prayer rugs. The palm signifies a blessing or 
benediction, the weeping willow stands for death, 
and the cypress, while being an emblem of mourn- 
ing, in its perennial freshness and the durability 
of its wood, is also a very practical symbol of the 
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DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 


life to come. It is an Oriental custom to plant 
cypress trees on tlie graves of the dead, to place 
its twigs in the coffins of the dead, and to use 
its branches to indicate the houses of mourning. 
(See frontispiece and doubletone at p. 99.) In 
India the coeoanut palm is considered “ the tree 
of desire ” or one that fulfils all desires. Its stem 



serves as a pillar or beam,as a water conduit and as 
fuel ; its leaves supply mats for roofing the houses ; 
its kernel supplies oil ; its shell makes water bowls, 
and the oil of the shell is used as an external appli- 
cation in certain skin affections, etc. It is all use- 
ful and supplies all the primitive wants and there- 
fore was much cultivated by the Eishis (Saints) 
of old, who called it “kalpa tarn,” literally the 
tree that supplies all desires. Its presence there- 
fore is auspicious. (See color plate at p. 22; also 
doubletones at pp. 48, 98, 210, 220, and 222.) 

Tebpoil, EBCiPEOOAii, SBC Eeciprocal Trefoil, 

Tebims, see Lattice. 

TEiANGiiB. — Scores of Turkish patterns may be 
traced from the triangle. It is frequently found 
tattooed upon the body of the Turks as a talisman. 
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Frequently appears as a design in the Daghestans. 
In India it represents mother earth and is very 
auspicious. 

TtTEKisH Coat op Asms, see Coat of Arms, 
Turkish. 

Titbtle, see Tortoise. 

Twin Fish, see Herati. 

Umbbblla. — A Buddhist symbol which is occa- 
sionally found in Chinese rugs. 

Ubn, see Vase. 

Vase ob Ubn. — A Buddhist symbol occasionally 
found in Chinese decoration. (See doubletone at 
pp. 210 and 212; also color plate at p. 22.) 

VuLTOEE. — Indian, death. 

Wateb Ceest, see Meander, Creek. 

Wheel. — ^A Buddhist symbol which is sacred 
to Vishnu, who holds it in his hand. It also sym- 
bolizes the “wheel of the law.” Found in Chinese 
ornament. 

Wine-Glass Boedee. — A border which resem- 
bles a wine glass and is especially common in the 
Caucasian textiles, particularly the Kazaks and 
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KONIEH PRAYER RUG 
Size 5'6"X3'8' 

PROPERTY OF DR. A. CLIFFORD MERCER, SYRACUSE, N. Y 

(See page 226) 







DESIGNS AND THEIR SYMBOLISM 


SMrvans. It appears in various forms, but tb« 
most common is tbe one in combination with the 
fish-bone design. (See color plate at p. 292.) 

WiKGBD Globe oe Disc. — An Egyptian design 
consisting of a small ball, on the sides of which 
are two asps with extended wings, expressing by 
these extended wings the power of protection 



afforded by the Egyptian government. Also an 
emblem of religious sincerity and appreciation of 
benefits derived from God. 

Wole. — Chinese, ingratitude, heartlessness. 
In India it is inauspicious and is never drawn or 
embroidered on fabrics. 

Y Fobm (a border design). — One of the most 
famous of the Mongolian patterns and figures 



largely in the decoration of Chinese rugs. See 
also Tekke Field Design. 

Yang and Yin, see Tae-kieh. 

Zigzag, see Meander, Greek. 
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Some nameless Persian border designs. 
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Some nameless Caucasian border designs. 






DESIGNS AND THEIE SYMBOEISM 


Turkish field designs 


Chinese border designs. 


Persian field designs, 


A Chinese field design, 


Kurdish field designs. 






KAZAK RUG 
Size 6'3'X4'8'' 

PROPEBTT of S. F. HIPES, TEINI0AD, COE. 

Knot- Ghiordes. Nine to the inch vertically and eight horizon- 

especWty Cong the Caucaeiaa fabrics, and neither the matenal 

““ S blackCS background is of natural black ship’s wool 
coveSChC sorts of am^als, birds and symbols, most of which 
Q7*A in rif*h rose color The raain border stripe consists of the crab 
K in CCedtnes of yellow, blue and red with more or less 

(See page 272) 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF RUGS 


The one thing desired by those who are just 
beginning the study of Oriental rugs is the ability 
to readily identify them. Realizing this, the 
author has included a chapter on the identification 
of rugs which contains many features new to mg 
literature and which, he trasts, will greatly 
simplify and render easy the process of identifica- 
tion; but it must be borne in mind that certain 
rugs are much more easily distinguished than 
others and that at times even the connoisseur is 
puzzled. 

Oriental rags are identified not alone by their 
designs and colors, but by their material, texture 
and finish, therefore, there is given first, a list 
of those which are distinguishable by their out- 
standing or prominent characteristics ; second, 
reproductions of the backs of those rags which 
are characteristic in their appearance, and third, 
an exhaustive chart giving complete details as to 
weave, material, texture and finish of each variety 
of rag. 

The chapter on Design, which precedes this, 
is the most complete consideration ever given to 
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tHs detan of rug making, and its numerous 
descriptions and drawings will enable tbe reader 
to identify, with reasonable certainty, rugs by this 

feature alone. 

The numerous pictures of the representative 
types of rugs whl also familiarize the readers 
with many distinguishing patterns, while the chap- 
ters in Part II take up and gather together all of 
the various features of each kind of rug upon the 
market, so arranged and described that a clear 
and comprehensive idea of it will be formed in 
the mind of the reader. 

A FEW CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
CERTAIN RUGS 

Named in the order of their importance and 
given to assist the reader in differentiating, 
although few are absolute criterions. 

Heeez.— Characteristic angular ornamentation; shaded back- 

grotmd (see doubletone, 1^^)* 

TTATtA DAGH^—The pile contains considerable natural colored 

camels’ hair. j i 

TABRiz,—Almost invariably a medallion centre (see double- 
tone, pa^ 182). Very frequently curl on tbe sides. 

BiJAB. — Considerable camels’ bair in tbe field. 

Kebmanshah, — Colors soft and light; sides overcast with 

dark wool. 

Sekka.— C baraeteristie weave (see plate on weaves, page 
152) ; pear design and Herati field and border design very 
eommon; pole medallion (see doubletone, page 188). 
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., 3 PEEA 0 HAif.— Herat! border and field' design, in tbe great 
majority {see doubletones, pages 114 and 190)* 

HAMAi>iLN.-“Broad outside band of natural colored camels' 





hair; pole medallion nearly always a prominent feature (see 

doubletones, pages 110 and 102). 

Sabaeaot (Mie). — T he characteristie Saraband border 
stripe 5 field consisting of the pear design in rows with the stems 
of alternate rows turned in the opposite direction; light blue 
web (see doubletone, page 108). 

Saetjk. — Overcast with silk or dark wool; Herat! border 
designs; intricate floral designs; frectuently curled on the sides 
(see color plate, page 166). 

Sultan ABAD. — Generally large scroll and floral pattern (see 
doubletone of Mabal, page 202 ) . 

— ^Madder red predominates; pear pattern common. 

Shiraz. — Sides overcast with wool of two colors ; pole medal- 
lion a prominent feature; little tassels of wool frequently along 
the sides; strand of colored yarn in web (see color plate, page 52, 
and doubletones, pages 206 and 208). 

Herat. — ^Herati border and field designs common; pear de- 
signs in field with stems all turned in the same direction. 

Khoeasan (Meshed). — ^Uneven distribution of woof threads 
(see plate on weave, page 152). Two small pears resting their 
stems upon a larger one is one of the common designs. Herati 
border and field also common. Magenta a prominent color (see 
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LABiK.-^Wide red web striped with yellow or blue; figures 
large iu comparisou to the size of the rug; magenta freely 
employed. 

Ytouk. — ^B order narrow in proportion to size of rug. 

Bekgaaia.— D esigns generally broad and large in proportion 
to jTUg (see doubletones, pages 46 and 236) ; frequently small 
tassels of wool along the sides of the rug; several woof threads 
between each row of knots and a wide web which frequently 
carries a design or rosettes which are woven in. 

KxriAH.— The Kulah border design nearly always in one or 
more of the stripes; the ends are generally dyed yellow; a large 
number of narrow border stripes which are filled with nainute 
designs, usually the ‘‘fleck.” A filled or partly filled centre 
field; usually one cross panel (see douhletone, page 240). 

Meles.— F ield is frequently composed of perpendicular 
stripes of yellow, red and blue with zigzag lines or peculiar 
angular designs running through them (see douhletone, page 
242). 

Mosul. — One or more strands of colored yarn run through 
the selvage, usually red and blue. 

Daghestan. — ^Diagonal ornamentations of both field and bor- 
der; all spaces well filled with a small geometrical design (see 
color plates, pages 84 and 292, also doubletones, pages 254 and 
256). 

Deebend. — ^Y ellow lavishly used; field likely to consist of 
a repetition of designs in alternate colors. 

Tchetohen. — ^The characteristic Tchetchen (Chichi) border 
design is nearly always found (see doubletone, page 260). 

Baku. — Small strand of camels’ hair crosses one end. 

Shemakha. — Pileless; loose shaggy yarn ends on the under 
side (see plate of weaves at page 153), 

Genghis.— ^Pield often filled with the pear design, each row 
alternating in color (see design on page 268), 

Kazak. — ^From two to six woof threads between each row 
of knots; diagonal position of pile (see plate on weaves, page 
152 )• Palace design commonly employed. Bold figures and bright 
colors (see doubletone, page 272). 
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KHiVA.-Large detaciied octagon and diamond forms; goats' 

hair ■warp (see doubletone, page 278). , . 

Tm-Small detached octagon and diamond forms (see 

^"’"'’YoMOT.^h^Sr-board effect of selvage on the sides; strands 

of colored wool in the web (see donbletone, page 286). ^ _ 

YAEKAND.-Generally four strands of woof between each 
""i^S.n.-One or more “circles 

or four woof threads between each row of knots; lavish us 
Z yellow and Bokhara red; designs mostly Chinese (see double- 

*°”^iTOmsilN.-Sidea frequently finished in horse hair; dark 
subdued colors. If there is any white it is nearly always m one 

of the border stripes (see doubletone, page 296). _ 

By carefully consulting these characteristics 
and the chart of distinguishing features it ought 
to be a comparatively easy matter to tahe up 
almost any rug and name it after a fei. moments 
reflection. To illustrate, try your skill on the 
following description: Knot-Seuna, weave close 
and rows of knots very uneven; warp and woof 
both of undyed cotton. Pile of very fine woo , 
short and upright; ends both have narrow white 
webs through which runs a strand of parti-colored 
yarn. There is also a fringe of loose warp ends. 
The sides are overcast with silk. There is a 
diamond-shaped pole medallion upon a field wteeh 
is covered witli a minute Herat! design , tlie co ors 
are subdued shades of red, blue, green, yeUow and 
old rose with more or less white* 
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After consulting the table of distinguishing 
features you will find that the Senna knot ex- 
cludes aU Caucasian and Turkish fabrics; the 
cotton warp and woof excludes all Turkoman 
fabrics excepting the Kashgar and the Yarkand. 
The overcasting of the sides, as well as the Herat! 
design, excludes thesetwo, therefore it must belong 
to the Persian class. A great many of this class 
are tied with the Senna knot; have cotton warp 
and woof ; a short, upright wool pile and narrow 
webs with loose warp ends, but only two are ever 
overcast with silk, namely the Senna and the 
Saruk, Upon referring to the characteristic 
features mentioned in the first part of this chap- 
ter (page 148) you will see that the Herati design 
is common to both of these rugs, but that the un- 
even weave, the pole medallion and the strand 
of colored yam in the web are all Senna features, 
therefore you have a Senna. 

A thorough knowledge of designs and colors 
would have enabled you to name the piece at 
first sight, as would also the character of the 
weave in this particular instance. 

Most of the prayer rugs may be accurately 
classified by consulting the chart illustrating rug 
niches (page 322), while the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the different GHuleems may be found 
in the chapter on (3hileems. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BACKS OF SOME ^ RUGS 
SHOWING THEIR CHARACTERISTIC WEAVIS 


The autlior has endeavored to inclnde in this 
gronp of pictures one of every rug which has a 
distinct characteristic weave. There are many 
rugs, the weaves of which differ so minutely that 
their reproduction on paper would he of no 
material help. 

The details of each picture are of the same 
size as the rug from which it was taken and 
each one is presented with the warp threads 
running up and down. This idea of comparison 
would be even more valuable were it possible to 
procure pictures of pieces only which have the 
same number of knots to the square inch. A 
magnifying glass will aid materially in bringing 
out the minute details. 

:N'o. 1. Khobasait. — Twelve knots to the inch verticsally, 
and six horizontally. This peculiar weave is due to the fact 
that several rows of knots are tied with no woof thread to 
separate them; then two or three strands of the woof are 
thrown in, one after the other, followed by several more rows 
of knots. This method of weaving is a Khorasan feature. 

ISTo. 2, Seitna. — E ighteen Senna knots to the inch vertically, 
and eighteen horizontally. Notice the closeness and irr^ularity 
of the rows of knots. Contrast the appearance of this with that 
of the Saruk (No. 3) which is tied with the same kind of 
knot and has very nearly the same number to the square inch. 

No. 3. Sabuk. — ^Fifteen Benna knots to the inch vertically, 
and sixteen horizontally. One of the most closdy and 
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cvecnly woven of the Oriental fabrics. In this illnstration the 
rows of knots can easily be counted horizontally, but it is almost 
impossible to count them vertically unless we follow the stripe- 
like arrangement in the straight oblique outlines of some of the 
designs. 

No. 4. Kazak. — ^^Six Ohiordes knots to the inch vertically, 
and nine horizontally. Notice the wide spacing between each 
row. This is due to the great number of woof threads between 
each row, a characteristic of the Kazak. This cut beautifully 
illustrates the appearance of the Ghiordes knot on the back. 
Note that each one has two loops as compared with the one 
loop in the Senna knot, as illustrated in No, 3. 

No. 5. Sababand. — ^Ten Senna knots to the inch vertically 
and ten horizontally. The white or light blue woof threads are 
distinctly seen in each row, even in those which are closely 
woven. The spaces between the rows vary a little in places, 
giving it an appearance somewhat similar to the Khorasan 
weave. ■ . , . . , , . , 

No. 6. Daghestan. — ^Eight Ghiordes knots to the inch 
vertically, and eight horizontally. This piece has the same 
number of knots to the square inch as does the Chinese (No. 7), 
and, although of a different kind, the appearance of the weave 
is quite similar. 

No. 7. Chinese. — ^Nine knots to the inch vertically, and 
nine horizontally. The spiral appearance of the colored rows 
of knots and the white woof threads give it a look quite similar 
to that of the Daghestan (No. 6). 

No. 8 . Merve Ghileem. — ^Eight stitches to the inch. Com- 
pare the difference in weave to that of the Kurdish ghileem 
(No. 9). The colors of the latter are always at right angles 
to or with the warp and woof threads, while that of the 
former is diagonal to the warp and woof threads. This method 
of weaving gives the Merve fewer and smaller open spaces. 

No. 9. KumusH Ghtleem. — Notice the many open spaces, 
also the loose yam ends, a characteristic of this class of ghileems. 
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No. 10. Shemakha (coarse). — ^Eight stitches to the inch. 
Showing the front of the rug in order to illustrate the Shemakha 
weave, which is a flat weave and yet quite different from that of 
the ghileems. Note its braided appearance. 

No. 11. Shemakha (coarse). — Back of the same rug as 
shown in No. 10. Note the quantity of loose yarn ends. 

No 12. Shemakha (fine).— Ten stitches to the inch. Note 
the difference in the number of loose yam ends in this piece 
compared with those in the coarsely woven fabrics (No. 11). 










SHIRVAN PRAYER RUG 

by fOUETESY OP HAKDWICK & MAGEE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

A oraver laie the outstanding feature of which is the uiiusuaI 
ground of ruby red, framed by a handsomely designed border m 

ivoij^md bl M reveals a wealth of thought in its coni^ption 

and equal care in its execution. The geotnctrical desips— hooks, 
tiny crosses, six- and eight-pointed stars and other angular figures— 
are^characteristic of this class of rugs and of the Daghestans with 
which they are so closely related. 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


In the general market are found over fifty 
different kinds of rugs, most of which are named 
after the towns or districts in which they are 
made, from which they are marketed, or after the 
people who make them. There is generally also 
some slight difference in the weave, the material, 
the color, the design or the finish, which gives 
each class its distinguishing, technical character. 
Of late years, however, there has been such an 
intermingling of races and transmission of ideas 
from one country to another, that even the expert 
is often unable to identify a rug with the place in 
which it was made. 

There is occasionally a dealer who has many 
of his own names which he uses to the extinction 
of all others and some of the names used in 
Western countries would not be recognized in the 
countries from which the rugs come. Under such 
circumstances classification becomes rather diffi- 
cult and it is not to be wondered at that author- 
11 161 
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ities sometimes disagree. Importers and dealers 
in Oriental rugs would find it greatly to their 
advantage if they had a strict rug nomenclature 
based on facts and if they discountenanced every- 
thing in the trade which tended towards charla- 
tanism or inspired distrust in the minds of buyers. 

In the classification to follow we will consider 
rugs from a geographical stand-point. 

To begin, we will consider them in the follow- 
ing order: 1st, Persian; 2nd, Turkish; 3rd, Cau- 
casian; 4th, Turkoman; 5th, Beluchistan; and 
6th, Chinese. 

No reference will be made to Indian rugs for 
the reason that, outside of the fact that they are 
made in India, they can nowadays hardly claim 
a right to be classed as Oriental products, inas- 
much as they are wholly modern creations made 
merely upon a trade basis, often by machinery, 
and after designs furnished by American and 
European designers. 







bokhaba tent bag 

Size 4' X2'10'' 

OP MR. J. H. STANTON, AUBORN, N. T. 

(See page 284) 
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Herez \ Gorevan 
{ Serapi (a) 
Karal>agh(b) 

Kashan 
Souj-Bulak (c) 

Tabriz 

Bijar, Saraklis, (d) Lule (e) 

KermaBshah 

BeBBa (c) 

Feragban (f) 

Hamadan 
Ispahan 
Joshaghan (g) 

Saraband (h) 

Saruk ■ . r Mahal m 


Azerbijan 


Ardelan 


Persian or 
Iranian . . 


^ / Mahal(i) 

Suitanabad | Muskabad (i) 

Niris, Laristan ( 3 ) 

Shiraz 

, Herat (k) 

Khorasan 4 Khorasan proper 

I Meshed 

Kirman { Kirman 

Eastern Kurdistan. | Kurdistan proper. 

(a) After the village of Serab. 

(b) Mountains, 

(c) A Kurdish product, named after a city. 

(d) More commonly called Sarakhs, after the city by that name, 

which is situated on the border line between Persia and 
Turkestan and within a few miles of Afghanistan. They 
are so called because the people who make them for- 
merly came from this district. 

(el A corruption of the Persian word “roules,” whidi means a 


Farsistan or Fars 
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(h) A corruption of the word “ Sarawan” the name of a district 

in Persia just south of Feraghan. The name has no 

connection whatever with the “ Saraband Dance. ’ 

(i) Terms used for the different grades of rugs from the 

Sultauabad district* 

(j) Laristan is a province in the Kirman district just south of 

it^iris* 

(k) Named after the city of Herat, which is not situated in 

Khorasan at all, but is across the Persian border m 
They take this name for two reasons: 
first, because they are woven by people who formerly 
lived in Herat, but who, owing to political disturbances, 
settled in Khorasan; and second, because they are mar- 
keted at Herat. 


Tubkish . , 


Anatolian * 


Angora | KirSheiir 


Bronsa. 


Konidi. 


I Smyrna 


j Ousliak 

Karaman 
Konieh proper 
Mujnr 
Ladik (a) 

Yuruk (b) 

Ak-Hissar 

Anatolian propa? 

Bergama 

Ghiordes 

Kulah 

Meles (c) 

Makri 

Smyrna proper 


Kurdistan. ■[ Mosul . . . { Mosul proper 


(a) A corruption of the word ‘‘ Laodicea. 

(b) The word ‘‘Yuruk” means mountaineer* 

(c) A corruption of the word “ Milassa.” 


genbrajl classification 


r Caucasia |Dagii®stan 


Cauca- 

sian... 


DagbestaB proper 
Derbend 

Kabistan (a) ^ ^ . 

TchetcbeB, Cbicbi, Tzitzi (b) 


Trans- ^ 
Caucasia 


■ Baku proper 

Baku ...... Bhemakha, Boumak (c) 

"****] Kashmir (d) 

.Shirvan (e) 

, f Genghis, Ganja (f) 

Elizabethpol| |^j.Q^I;5agh (e) 


Erivan , 


Kazak (g) 


a) Should be Kubistan or Kxibau, as they are made at Kuba. 

b) Named after a tribe of people who iuhabit the mountains 

north of Daghestan. 

o) A corruption of the word “ Shemakha.” 

d) Sometimes called Kashmir from the resemblance of e 

tinder side to that of Cashmere shawls. 

e) A province. , . . -i. * 

ff) Named after a tribe of Turkomans who live in the vicinity o 

Elizabethpol. Sometimes called Ganja. after the ancient 
name of Elizabethpol. 

(g) Named after a tribe of Nomads inhabiting the hills around 

LakeGoktcha. f Khiva Bokhara 

Beshir Bokhara 

r Turkestan Tekke Bokhara (a) 

j Yomud Bokhara (b) 


tjkkestan OB 
Tubkoman 


Eastern Turkestan | 

Russian Turkestan { Samarkand 


ocHiSTaN { Beluchistan proper (o) ^ 

Mad. by lb. T*J» Tuib«n»» who lbh.b.t tt. pbO™ 1. 

' ' i 'it'- 
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(b) The name of a tribe of Turkomans who inhabit the western 
end of Turkestan. 

(e) Although these rugs are made in a region far distant from 
Turkestan, they are so similar to the Turkoman class 
that they are classified as such by several authorities. 

Genghis, of the Caucasian class, being made by a tribe of 
Turkomans in the Caucasus and resembling closely the 
Turkoman productions, are classified as such by several 
prominent writers. 



■^'1* lilJO “f^ ^*M*h hy ‘IJ » 

V i Sijsee^ 4/^x4' F 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR 

Knot: Senna. Fourteen to tlie inch horizontally and seventeen 
to the inch vertically, making two hundred and thirty-eight to the 
square inch. 

The design is characteristic but the colors are unusual for aSaruk. 
There is a central pole medallion within another medallion. The 
predominating color of the former is an old rose with figures in light 
and dark blue, white and yellow, especially the latter. The outside 
medallion has an old ivory background and is strewn with beautiful 
undulating vines covered with flowers of various colors, those at one 
end being principally in old rose while at the other end a rich red 
seems to predominate. Each corner of the field outside of the me- 
dallion has a rich blue background with scroll figures and large 
flowers, differing considerably in color at the two ends. Tliere are 
four border strips, the Putside one Mng of plain ivory. The main 
border consists of alternate white and old rose floral forms connected 
by a meandering line upon a dark blue background and on both 
sides of this main border stripe is the reciprocal trefoil in red, blue 
smd white. 
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THE PERSIAN CLASSIFICATION 
AND DESCRIPTION 


From, the earliest time to the present the Per- 
sian has excelled all others in the designing of 
flowers and in color decoration, therefore the 
Persian textiles have always shown complex 
floral designs and harmonious arrangement of 
colors. Unlike the Turkish fabrics, they almost 
invariably have a full straight fringe at each end 
which is composed of loose warp threads. 

In Persia both the Senna and the Ghiordes 
knots are used, and the latter has been adopted 
in some localities where the former alone was 
once in vogue. 

The weavers of Persia are usually composed 
of women and children of both sexes. The latter, 
however, do not take up the work at nearly so 
early an age as they do in Asia Minor. In Persia 
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they seldom begin earlier than ten years of age, 
while in Asia Minor thousands of little children 
from four to six years of age may be seen work- 
ing at the loom. The usual pay in Persia is 
Mteen tomans ($0.91) a year for the first two 
years of their apprenticeship. This amormts^to 
about $13.65 of onr money. After the expiration 
of two years they are paid at the rate of one 
toman for every 30,000 stitches. 

The Persian government has endeavored to 
uphold the quality of its rugs in the face of 
demoralizing influences, bnt alas, Persia too is get- 
ting the commercial spirit and aniline dyes are 
beiag smuggled into and secretly nsed all over 
the country. 

One correspondent in Teheran says, “Good 
rugs are hard to get and are very expensive. 
There are quantities of the commercial variety, 
but those can be bought in London as cheap as in 
Persia.” During the recent revolution quite a 
number of the palaces were sold out by their 
owners at auction. At these sales the good mgs 
were quickly picked up at fabulous prices by 
European residents in Teheran. 

There are no mg factories in Persia, but there 
are several establishments owned by foreigners, 
especially at Sultanabad and Tabriz, where the 
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wool is dyed and given out to the weavers to take 
home and weave according to the designs and 
specifications furnished. 

PEESIAJSr RUG PBOVINCES 
The following is a short description of the 
various Persian provinces from which rugs come: 

Azeebijak is the most northeastern province 
of Persia. It includes a part of Ancient Armenia 
and its present population consists mostly of 
Turks, with some Armenians and Kurds. Tabriz 
is the capital. Its present output of rugs is very 

Aedblan is the province 2^st south of Azer- 
hijan. Its inhabitants are mostly Kurds and its 

capital is Kermanshah. 

Ibak Ajemi is the largest province of Persia. 
It practically occupies the centre of the country. 
Its principal city is Teheran, which is the present 
capital of Persia. Irak Ajemi has a larger output 
of rugs than any other province of Persia. 

Faesistan oe Faes, as it is sometimes called, 
lies in the southern part of Persia west of Kirman 
and south of Irak Ajemi. Shiraz is its capital and 
it produces a wool which is not excelled, if 
equalled, by that of any other country in the 

world. 
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EjaoRASAir is Persia’s most soutiieasteni prov- 
ince and, next to Irak Ajemi, its largest one. It 
is sometimes called “The Land of the Sxm, and 
is inhabited by Arabs, Turkomans, Kurds, Afghans, 
Baluches, and Jews. The western portion is a 
desert. Meshed is the capital. It is one of the 
last of the Persian provinces to be affected by 
outside influences. 

KmMAN is the most southerly province of 

Persia and the least known. Being so difficult of 
access, it is seldom visited by the traveller ; con- 
c!onn<>Ti+lv its nroducts are free from outside influ- 
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HEREZ 

A name applied to all carpets made in the monn- 
tainons district of Herez and to some from Tabriz 
and Snltanabad. The different products of this 
class are so similar in many respects that it is 
often difficult and sometimes impossible for the 
expert to differentiate. There is a great preva- 
lence of Mongolian influence iu their designs. 
Until quite recently the Herez district was one of 
the few districts from which the modem rugs 
were a decided improvement on the antique, but 
they have deteriorated considerably of late. They 
are marketed at Tabriz. 


the example illustrated 

In exception to most of the Herez weaves tHs piece has no 

— inchTthri t 

of the region in Northern Persia where it is made. The Here 
products are extranely serviceable. 

BAKHSmS 

Why So Named. — ^After the village by that 
name in the Herez district where they are made. 
Knot.— HsuaUy the Senna, sometimes the 

Ghiordes. Number vertically six to fifteen; num^ 

ber horizontally five to twelve; number to the 
square inch thirty to one hundred eighty. 
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Wasp.— Always cotton. 

Woop. — ^Always cotton, sometimes dyed brown. 
NAP.-Usnally a good quality of wool, trimmed 

short, but rarely lustrous. 

Sides.— Nearly always overcast with different 
colored yarns. Occasionally finished flat. 

ENDS.-Short fringe with loose warp threads 
at each end j occasionally they are knotted. 

BoEDEB.-Usually consists of two narrow and 
one wide central stripe. The latter frequently 

carries the Herati design. 

Pbbvailing Coloes. — ^Different shades of red, 
blue, and green. Also ivory, white, brown, old 

rose, and sometimes yellow. 

])ybs. — ^A s a rule are good. Aniline dyes are 

found in many of the very new pieces. 

Designs.— Usually the medalUon centre with 
or without comers to match. Characteristic 
angular ornamentation. Shah Abbas, Herati, and 
Sardar designs frequently used. 

Cost.*— From $1.00 to $2.50 a square foot. 
Sizes.- Six to ten by ten to twenty-six feet. 
Seldom in small sizes. 

* The retail prices given in this book with the dcecripiaon 
of each mg refer only to the different grades of such pieo^ 
which are ordinarily found in the nxarket and in no way allude 
to antiques, upon whidi it would be impossible to set a fixed 
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Ebmabks.— Bather rare compared with the 
rest of the Herez products. Among the most 
desirable of the large carpets. Until very recently 
they have been perfectly free from outside 

influences. 

GOREVAN 

SYsroNY MS.— Uoerivan, Ghorevan. 

Wttv So Named.— A fter a small village in the 
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Peetailing C0L0ES.-BlTie, red, and green m 
all their shades ; brown, old ivory, terra cotta, and 

occasionally yellow. _ _ 

Dyes.— Of the best excepting m some of the 

^^^Designs.— S imilar to those of the Bakhshis. A 
shaded background is a characteristic feature. 

CosT.-From $1.25 to $3.50 a square foot. 

Sizes.— Six to ten by ten to twenty-six. Seldom 

smaller than carpet sizes. 

EEMABKs.-ExceUent carpets to wear. 

the example illustrated 

Like most rugs of its class its field presents a medanion 
with cLere to match, all of which is covered with 
flowers and vines. Like most of the Herez products its mam 

border carries the tortoise design. 

SERAPI 

Synouyms.— S erab, Serabi, Sirab. 

Why So NAMBD.-After the village of Serab 
in the Herez district. 

Wheee Made.- Sometimes in the Herez dis- 
trict, sometimes on the looms of Tabriz and some- 
times on those of Sultanabad. ^ 

2 :ifOT.— Usually the Senna, occasionally the 
Ghiordes. The finest ones are tied with the 
Senna knot. Number vertically ten to eighteen; 
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number borizontaily eigut to weivei 
eighty to two hundred sixteen to the square inch. 
Wabp.— Always cotton. 

Always cotton, sometimes dyed. 

Nap.— Bather coarse but durable wool, which 

is generally clipped short. 

Sides.— Nearly always overcast, seldom sel- 

vaged. ^ 

Ends.— Short fringe and loose warp threads 

at each end. Occasionally hnotted. 

Boedbe.— Similar to that of the Bakhshis and 
Gorevan. Prom three to five border stripes, most 

^^^Sevmung Coloes.— Similar to those of the 
Bakhshis and Gorevan but, as a rule, somewhat 
brighter. 

Byes. — Usually excellent. 

IteioKs-Simflar to those of the GoreT^, but 
there are usuaUy more fioral demeats added to 
the ground. Frequent inscriptions. 

Srms-Bight to fifteen by ten to twenty-five 
Very few mnners and seldom smaller than carpe 

sizes. « 1 . 

Pbices.— $1.50 to $4.00 per square foot. 

Bemaees.— The best grade of the Herez prod- 

nets. Usually of a finer weave and with more 

detail in design than the Gorevam 
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THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTBATED 

It is rather difficult to distinguish between the Serapi and 
the Goreyan. The principal difference is one of quality, although 
the former usually has more detail in design and usually more 
floral elements added to the ground. 

This carpet presents a peculiar medallion with four pear- 
shaped offshoots upon a light groimd which is strewn with 
many rectilineal flowers and leaves. Like nearly all of the 
Herez products it has three border stripes, one wide one with 
a narrow one on each side. The former carries the tortoise 
border design with an arrangement similar to the Herat! border 
design and the latter small flowers in profile alternating with 
buds. 

KARA DAGH 

Why So Named. — Tlie words “Kara Dagh” 
meaa Black Mountains, the name of a range in 
tke northern part of the Azerhijan province, 
where they are woven by shepherd tribes of the 
most bigoted Shiah sect. 

Knot.— G-hiordes: Number vertically eight to 
fourteen; number horizontally eight to eleven; 
number to square inch sixty-four to one hundred 
fifty-four. 

Wasp. — ^Wool. 

WooE. — ^Natural brown or dyed wool. Usually 
extra woof threads. 

Nap. — Wool of medium length, sometimes 
camels’ hair. 

Sides. — ^Usually selvaged, occasionally over- 
cast 
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Ends. — One end selvaged and turned back, tbe 
other selvaged and finished with a fringe of loose 
warp threads. The selvage is usually dyed red. 

Boedee.— TJsually from three to six border 
stripes of more or less floral character. 

Peevailing Coeoes.— Similar to those of the 
Karabagh, but more diversified. The ground 
contains considerable natural-colored camels’ 
hair. 

Pybs. — ^U sually good. Occasionally an amlme 
dyed one. 

Designs.— More of the Persian character than 
the Karabaghs, resembling somewhat the rugs of 
Kurdistan. The field is usually covered with 
small floral forms, which are thrown broadcast. 

Pmces.— Prom $2.00 to $3.00 per square foot. 

gi 2 BS. — ^From three to four by five to seven 
feet. Eunners two and one-half by eight to fifteen. 

Bbmaees.— Seldom seen in the American 
market. They have kept pretty well up to their 
original standard. In many respects they are 
similar to the Karabagh, to which they are some- 
what superior. 
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KASHAN 

Why So Named.— After Kashan, a city of 
30,000 inhabitants between Teheran and Ispahan, 
where they are made. Kashan is the centre of the 
silk rug industry in Persia and it was here that 
the famous Ardebil carpet was woven. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically twelve to 
thirty-five; number horizontally ten to twenty; 
number to square inch one hundred fifty to five 
hundred. 

Waep. — Cotton, frequently silk or linen. 

Woof. — Cotton, frequently silk or linen. 

Nap.— P ine short wool, frequently silk. 

Weave. — ^A s a rule very evenly and tightly 
woven. 

Sides. — Overcast with wool, sometimes with 
silk. 

Ends. — Short web with loose warp threads at 
each end. 

Bobdee. — From three to seven border stripes. 

Peevailing Colobs. — ^Dark blues, reds, and 
greens; rose, turquoise, deep wine color, and 
ivory. 

Dyes. — Good. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Saruk. 
Exclusively floral with many connecting vines; 
medallions ; no plain fields. 
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Sizes. — Only carpet sizes. 

Pbices.— F rom $2.00 to $10.00 a square foot. 

Eemaeks.— Among the antique Kashans are a 
number of old ‘ ‘ Hunting Carpets ’ ’ with elaborate 
detail work showing in their design forests with 
hunters and dogs pursuing animals of the chase. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

The Kashaii silk rugs are as a class the best silk rugs made 
and this particular one illustrates the best Persian spirit in 
design and workmanship. Although not as finely woven as some, 
it has four hundred and eighty-four knots to the square inch 
and it is made exclusively of the best Persian silk. 

SOUJBULAK 

‘Wect So Named. — After Souj Bulak, the old 
Kurdish capital some distance south of Tabriz, 
where they are made by the Kurds. 

KsroT. — Grhiordes. Number vertically sis to 
eight; number horizontally eight to eleven; num- 
ber to square inch forty-eight to eighty-eight. 

Waep. — Double yarn of wool. Sometimes half 
cotton and half wool. 

WooE. — Double yam of wool. Sometimes of 
wool and cotton. 

Nap. — Best, soft, double-stranded wool. 

Weave. — Closely and tightly woven, making 
the nap stand up straight. 
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Sides. — Overcast like otker Kurdish rugs. 

Ends.— One end has plain selvage, the other 
selvage and loose warp threads like most Kurdish 
rugs. 

BoBDBE.—Froi|i two to five border stripes. 

Peevailing CoLOES.— Dark reds, blues, and 
browns ; also white and yellow. 

Dyes.— G ood. 

Designs.— Kurdish designs as a rule. The 
Herat! pattern is frequently employed. 

Sizes.— Carpet sizes. 

Peices. — Bather rare. From $2.00 to $5.00 
per square foot. * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Eemabks.— Very compact, strong and service- 
able. 

. TABRIZ 

. Why So Named. — ^After the city of Tabriz, the 
Persian capital, in the neighborhood of which they 
are made. 

Knot. — ^Nearly always the Senna, occasionally 
Ghiordes. Number vertically twelve to twenty- 
two; number horizontally ten to twenty; number 
to square inch one hundred twenty to four 
hundred forty. 

Waep. — Nearly always cotton. Silk in some 
extra fine specimens. Occasionally linen. 
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Woof.— Cotton, sometimes wool or linen. 
Formerly dyed tFe predominating color of the 
rug, hut of late not dyed at all. 

Nji^p_Good wool, closely woven and closely 

trimmed. 

Sides.— The antiques are usually overcast, 
while the moderns are generally selvaged. 

jjjfjjs_Narrow web with loose warp threads 
at each end. Occasionally trimmed. Frequently 
several strands of colored wool run through the 

web. y i. 3 

Boedee.— Generally five to eight border 
stripes; one wide one with an equal number of 
narrow ones on either side of it. 

Pbevaieihg CoEOES.-Bright blues, reds, and 
hrowns; ivory is frequently the predommating 
color of the field. 

DYES.-TJsually good. Some of the modem 
pieces have aniline dyes. The blues, reds, and 
browns are especially likely to be aniline. 

Designs. — ^Nearly always a medallion wi 
field covered with intricate floral designs. Fre- 
quently verses from the Koran or of Persian 
poets are found in the borders. Tree of li e 
patterns are frequent and a heart-shaped lamp 
often hangs from the niche m the prayer 
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rugs. Seldom are figures of birds, animals, or 
human beings used. 

Sizes.— All sizes, from mats to large carpets. 

Cost.— F rom $3.00 to $10.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks.— The modern ones are too regular 
and exact in pattern and show European influ- 
ences. They are so firm and closely woven that 
they are stiff and non-flexible. 

With the Kirman the Tabriz shares the repu- 
tation of having the most graceful floral designs. 
They are purely Persian and have suffered little 
from outside influence. Many of them are so 
closely woven that they are apt to curl on the 
edges. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

This particular piece is a good example of the average 
design with its floral medallion and many border stripes. 
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BIJAR 


Synohyms. — Saraldis, Lule. 

Why So Named.— After a town in Western 
Persia in the province of Kurdistan. Sometmes 
called Sarakhs hecanse they are made by tribes- 
men who came from the old city by that name and 
settled around Bijar. 

Kkot.— Ghiordes. Number vertically six to 

ten; number horizontally eight to twelve; number 
to the square inch forty-eight to one hundred 

twenty. 

Wabp.— Heavy wool. 

Wooff.— -Heavy wool, occasionally camels * hair. 
jq-j^P.—Heavy lustrous wool. The field is often 
of camels’ hair. 

Sides.— Overcast. 

Ends.— Salvaged, sometimes a fringe woven 
on The web of one end is frequently turned back 


and hemmed. 

Bobdee.— Hsually from two to four border 

Coi^BS.-meld frequently the 
natural color of the camel. Eich reds, blues, and 
greens ; also white, old ivory, and yellow. 
t)ybs.— Usually good except in some 


modern pieces^ medallion 

Designs.— GeneraUy floral, oiten _ 

centre with elaborate corner pieces. Inscriptions 
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frequent. Patterns irregular. Modern ones 
inclined to be rectilinear. Antiques frequently 
have figures of birds, animals, and human beings. 

Cost.— $1.50 to $4.00 per square foot. 

Sizes.— Modern ones in carpet size; antiques 
three to five by five to eight. 

Ebmaeks.— The antiques are very rare and the 
modern ones are much inferior. Many of them 
are so thick and heavy that they cannot be folded 
but must be rolled up. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTEATED 

Maj. L, B. Lawton’s DEscRiraoisr. — complete rug in rare 
design. Usually such rarities are cut up so as to show the 
breaks in pattern, and fortunate collectors get one fraction* 
The soft colors in this are unusual even in Bijar* 

See also illustration on page 328* 

KERMANSHAH (MODERN) 

Why So Named. — ^After tbe city of Kermam 
sbah from wbieb they are shipped, it being a great 
caravan centre. 

Wheee Made. — ^In the vicinity of Tabriz and 
of Sultanahad. 

Knot. — Nearly always the Senna, seldom the 
Ghiordes. Number vertically eight to sixteen; 
number borizontally eight to twelve; number to 
tbe square inch sixty-four to one hundred ninety- 
twa 
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occasionally dyed 


■Wabp — Always cotton. 

WooP. — ^Always cotton, 

brown. . _ 

]^^.__Tlie choicest, lustrous wool, closely 

woven and usually cut short. 

Ekds.— N arrow web with loose warp threads 

at each end. 

Sides.— Overcast with dark wool. 

Bobdees.— From three to five border stripes, 

most frequently five, one wide with two narrow 

ones on each side. • v 

Peevaiung CoLOBS.-Soft shades of pinks, 

greens, or blues on a field of old ivory. ^ 

Dyes.— I n many the dyes are good, but are 
toned down with acids, while in others anilines 

^^^iSsiGNS.— DeUcate, artistic and intricate floral 
designs. Central medalUon and comer panels 

Sizes.— All sizes, from mats to carpets as large 

as thirty-five to fifty-five feet. 

Cost.— $1.75 to $6.00 per square foot. 
EEHABKs.-There is as much 
tween the modern and the anUque 
as there is between any two 
class. The former are made at Tabriz 
tanabad under European supervision, are almos 
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invariably doctored and can be bad in abnndance, 
while the latter were made by the naonntaineers 
along the Turkish border, are of the best material, 
dyes and workmanship and are rarely seen in 
the market. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Like most of its class it consists of artistic and intricate 
floral designs with a central medallion and graceM border 
stripes. In many Kermanshahs, as in this piece, the pear motif 
is frequently employed. See illustration at page 118. 

SENNA 

Synonyms, — Sehna, Sinne, Senneh. 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Senna in 
the vicinity of which they are made. 

Knot. — Senna always. Not equalled in num- 
ber of knots by any other rng. Number vertically 
ten to thirty; number horizontally ten to thirty- 
two; number to the square inch one hundred to 
nine hundred sixty. Some antiques have as high 
as one thousand to the square inch. 

Waep. — Cotton, sometimes silk or linen. 

Woof. — Cotton, sometimes wool, silk or linen. 

Nap. — ^Finest silky wool, very closely cnt. 

Sides. — Overcast with red cotton or silk. 

Ends. — ^Always a narrow weh at each end, 
with a fringe of loose warp threads. Frequently 
one or two strands of colored yarn run through 
the :web at one end. 
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Bobdee.— From two to seven border stripes, 
most frequently three, a wide one with a narrow 
one on either side, the former usually filled with 
rosettes which are connected by a wavy line. 
Sometimes it will carry the Herati design. The 
ground color of the main stripe is almost invaria- 
bly bright red or yellow. 

PEBVAiLinG CoLOES.-TJsually subdued shades 
of red, blue, green, yellow, and pink; ivory, gold, 
sapphire, rose, and peach blow beautifu y 
blended. The modern ones are too bright. 

Dyes.— M any of the modern ones are aniline 

dyed. « - , . 

Dksiohs.— Palm leaf throngloet the field is a 

common design. Also a central diamond or 
medallion freqnently of the pole variety. Some- 
times centre field is covered with flowers. ^ A 
diaper arrangement of the Pear or Herati design 

is the most common. 

Sizes.— Usually of medium size, four to five 
by six to eight; seldom larger. Saddle b^s ^o 
and one-half to three by four feet; mats two fee 

by one foot. 

CoBl.-Prom *2.00 to $6.00 a square foot. 
BMiKKs.— Excel in fineness of weave, tmt 
edges are likely to curl and pucker, consequent y 
thlv do not lie well and are too thin to wear welL 
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THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Like this piece most of the Sennas present the serrated 
diamond-shaped pole medallion with the Herat! design. Tliey 
frequently have the Herat! border also, though this piece has not. 

FERAGHAN 

Synontm. — Sometimes erroneously called 

Iran, wMeh means Persian, 

Why So Named. — ^Because they are made on 
the plains of Peraghan, west of the line of travel 
between Teheran and Ispahan. 

Khot. — All antiques are tied with the Senna 
knot. Some of the modern ones are tied with the 
Ghiordes knot. Number vertically, antiques eight 
to fourteen, modems six to fourteen; number 
horizontally, antiques eight to eighteen, modems 
five to twelve; number to square inch, antiques 
sixty-four to two hundred fifty-two, moderns 
thirty to one hundred sixty-eight. 

Warp. — ^Always cotton. 

Woof. — Nearly always cotton, sometimes dyed. 

Nap. — ^TFsually of good wool, frequently of 
camels’ hair. 

Sides. — Overcast, usually with black wool. 

Ends. — ^Narrow selvage hemmed over at one 
end, with a selvage and loose warp threads at the 
other end. 
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Bobdeb. — ^From three to nine border stripes, 
which usually carry small floral designs. Herati 
border is the most common and is almost char- 
acteristic. Usually one wide border stripe with 
a background of green and from one to four 
narrow border stripes on each side of it. 

Peevailing Coloes. — Green usually forms the 
background of the main border. The field is 
usually dark blue, soft red or ivory. Yellow is 

used considerably in the modern OBes. 

Dyes.— splendid in the antiques. Of inferior 
quality in the moderns. 

Designs.— Herati field the most common. Occa- 
sionally the Guli Hinnai is employed. Sometimes 
a centre of plain red medallions. There may be a 
repetition of some small figures throughout the 
field. All animal and bird designs in the Fera- 
ghans are represented as in motion. 

Sizes. — ^Usually small sizes, three to four by 
four to six. Occasionally carpet sizes. Antiques 
mostly oblong. 

PEicBS.-Antiques $2.50 to $10.00 per square 

foot. Modems $1.00 to $2.50. 

Eemabks.— They rank among the best fabrics 
of Persia, but of late years have fallen to the job- 
lot level. The antiques are soft, durable and 
heavy, but are scarca 
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THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

OwNER^s DESCBimoN.— The typical Feraghan rendering of the 
Herati pattern is here illustrated in which the dark blue field and 
green main border carry the Persian variant of the Herati design, 
which is popularly known as the *‘fish pattern/^ and which is copied 
with more or less accuracy all through central Persia. 

Hommel Rug (page 114).— Knot; Ghiordes; number to the 
inch, vertically nine; horizontally seven; to the square inch, sixty- 
three. 

The field, like that of the majority of Peraghans, is covered 
with the Herati design. The background is of black and the 
figures are red, blue, green, pink, yellow and white. 

The main border stripe carries eight-peta led flowers of 
various colors, connected by the fish-bone motif upon a ground 
of white. On either side of this is a flower and vine design in 
various colors, the inner one on a ground of old rose and the 
outer one on a ground of dark brovm. The inner and outer 
border stripes carry the reciprocal saw-teeth ; the former in 
blue and red and the latter in green and red. 

The nap is about three-quarters of an inch in length and 
is exceedingly glossy. 

HAMADAN 

Synonyms. — ^Hamadieh, Hamadie. 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Hamadan, 
in the vicinity of which they are made. Hamadan 
is the capital of the province of Irak Ajemi in 
western Persia and has a population of 35,000. 

Knot. — G-hiordes. Number vertically seven to 
ten; number horizontally seven to ten; number to 
square inch forty-nine to one hundred. 

Wabp. — ^Antiques always cotton. 

WooE. — Usually considerable camels’ hair in 
natural color. Cotton or wool. 
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Nap. — ^Usually good wool or camels’ Ixair of 
medium length. 

Weave. — Antiques fine. Modems coarse. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Euds. — Fringe at one end and hemmed web at 
the other. 

Bobdeb. — Three to six border stripes, usually 
four. The characteristic feature is a broad out- 
side band of camels’ hair. The Herati border 
design is frequently used. 

Pkevailixg Coloks. — The natural camels’ hair 
brown prevails with soft delicate reds, pinks, 
blues, and greens. 

Dies. — Of the best in the antiques, but gen- 
erally poor in the modern fabrics. 

Designs. — Pole medallion is almost universal. 
Field is usually filled with floral designs or a trellis 
arrangement. Antiques resemble animal skins. 

Sizes. — Antiques come in all sizes. Moderns 
two to four by four to six and runners two to four 
by eight to thirty. 

Pbiges. — $1.00 to $3.00 per square foot. An- 
tiques rare and expensive. 

Eemaeks. — The modem ones are poor. The 
antiques are handsome and durable. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTEATED 

This piece, like most of its class, has a nap which consists 
principally of natural-colored camels’ hair, as is manifested in 
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the central field and outer border. Bike 

also has a pole medallion in the centre of the field corners 
to match. The weaver has adopted the Kurdish method of 
shading the field with camels' hair of difierent shades. The 
principal border stripe consists of alternate rosette and fish- 
bone motifs on each side of which there are small floral forms 
alternating in direction and connected by meandering vines. 

STA.NTOK Eug (page 110). — Like most of its class, this piece 
has a pile which consists mostly of undyed camels’ hair. The 
colors, designs and border stripes are characteristic features, 
especially the motives in the outer border stripe, which are 
found in no other product. This piece has an unusually long 
nap, which not only adds to its wearing quality, but makes 
it lie better on the floor. 

. . ISPAHANv-^^ 

Synonym. — ^Isfayan. Sometimes, like the 

Feraghan, it is called Iran. 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Ispahan, 
the former capital of Persia, where they were made 
by expert weavers in the employ of the nobility 
at Ispahan, Teheran, and Sarnk during the period 
of highest art. 

Knot. — Senna. Number vertically ten to 
twenty; nnmher horizontally eight to fifteen; 
number to the square inch eighty to three hundred. 

Waep. — Cotton. 

Woop. — Cotton. 

Nap. — ^Best, soft, glossy wool. 

Weave.— TT snaUy close and even. 

Sides. — Overcast 

ENDS.-^Narrow web with loose warp ends. 

Boedeb. — From three to five border stripes. 



ISPAHAN RUG 

(SHAH ABBAS DESIGN) 

BY COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF NEW YORK CITY 
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nsually tliree, one wide one between two narrow 
ones. The wide stripe is commonly of yellow, 
wine red, and green, especially in those made in 
the 16th century. The Herat! design was fre- 
quently employed. 

Peevailing Coloes. — ^Deep reds, blues, and 
greens. Beautiful crimson. Deep wine colors 
known as Ispahan red. Field generally of deep 
red or blue. 

Dyes. — The best. 

Designs. — ^Very artistic. Eieh in floral and 
animal decoration of the finest Persian type. 
Large palmette and rich floral patterns connected 
by vines and serrated leaves arranged similarly to 
the Herati pattern. Cypress cones and various 
tree forms. The Shah Abbas design was freely 
employed. 

Sizes. — Generally long and narrow (ruimers). 
Seldom small. 

Peicbs. — The antiques bring fabulous prices. 
Fragments have sold in recent years for $300 to 
$1000, and many carpets have brought from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

Eemaeks. — Extremely rare. Almost impos- 
sible to secure a genuine specimen. The Saruks 
are the Ispahans of the present day. The antiques 
are examples of the most perfect weaving skill. 
Many of the so-called Ispahans of the 16th and 
17th centuries were really productions of Herat. 
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; rm EXAMPLE ILLtJS.TBATT® 

Ie tto choice old piece of the sixteenth century the Shah 
Abbas design, one of the most beautiful of all ancient designs, 
is used freely in the field and in the main border stripe. The 
fir tree and the cloud band are also frecdy employed in the 
field, the latter showing the Mongolian influence which was quite 
prominent in many of the fifteenth and sixteenth century pieces. 

JOSHAGHAN 

SxNonrYMs.— Djostaghan, Djushaghan, Tou- 
raghan. 

Why So Named.— After tlie Persian village and 
the district of Joshaghan, where they are made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically eight to 
twenty; number horizontally eight to twenty; 
number to square inch sixty-four to four hundred. 

Wasp, — ^Wool. 

WooE. — ^Wool. 

Nap. — ^F ine wool of medium length. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — A thin narrow web with loose warp 
threads at each end. 

Boedee. — ^Usually three border stripes, one 
wide with a narrow one on either side. The wider 
stripe generally has for the ground color a lighter 
tone of the same color which predominates in the 
field. 

Pebvailing ConoBs. — Soft-toned colors similar 
to those of the Hamadan. Ground is usually red. 
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FEBAGHAN RUG 

BT COURTESY OF HARDWICK & MAGEE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

The Pearl of Persia’’ is pictured for us in this creation of the 
weaver’s art. Esteemed by the native above all others, this particular 
specimen contains unusual interest for the connoisseur by reason of 
its close adherence to type. 
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Dyes. — Splendid in the antiques. 

Designs. — Generally a sort of scroll carried 
throughout the margin of the field and forming 
medallions. A common design is a series of 
crosses with angular ends and adorned with floral 
figures; also the eight-pointed star between every 
four crosses arranged into a lattice. There are 
usually many four- and six-petaled roses. 

Sizes. — ^Usually large, seven to nine by ten to 
fourteen. 

Pmces. — ^$2.00 to $5.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — ^Antiques excellent. Among the best 
Persian carpets. They resemble somewhat the 
Saraband. Not very common in the United States. 

SARABAND 

Synonyms. — -Serebend, Sarawan. The finest 
ones are sometimes called Mir Saraband and the 
coarsest ones are frequently called Selvile. 

Why So Named. — ^A corruption of the word 
Sarawan, which is the name of a mountainous 
district south of Feraghan, where they are made. 

Knot. — ^Antiques are always tied with the 
Senna knot. Some of the modem ones are tied 
with the Ghiordes knot. Number vertically seven 
to fourteen; number horizontally eight to twelve; 
number to square inch fifty-six to one hundred 
eighty-eight 

Wabp. — ^A lways cotton. 
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Woof.— Always cotton, sometimes dyed. All 
good Mir Sarabands have a blue woof thread. 

Nap. — ^Usually even, short cut, silky wool. 

Sides.— O vercast, usually with a dark red wool. 

Ends. — One end usually has a narrow web and 
short fringe of loose warp threads, while the 
other is generally a narrow web which is fre- 
quently turned over and hemmed. Frequently 
several strands of colored wool run through the 
web, as in the Kurdish productions. 

Boedeb. — ^Usually from four to twelve border 
stripes, the principal one of which is from three 
to four inches wide with an ivory white back- 
ground and a vine design running through it, at 
each turn of which is a leaf similar in shape to 
that in the Herati pattern. The vine design is 
nearly always present and characterizes the Sara- 
band border from all others. The smaller border 
stripes are generally filled by various well-known 
designs, such as the reciprocal trefoil, the barber- 
pole stripe, the Greek meander, etc. 

Pbevaeoing Coloes. — The field is generally of 
a dark blue or a rich red. In antiques it is often of 
a pink or rose shade. The main border stripe is 
frequently of old ivory or red, while the other 
border stripes vary, most of them as a rule being 
the same color as that which predominates in the 
field. 





SARABAND RUG 
Size 3'4‘'X5' 

PKOPEHXV op MKS. THOMAS K. MATTHEWS. MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
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Dyes. — ^A s a rale are excellent. In tlie modern 
products some of these colors are liable to be 
aniline, especially the greens. 

Designs. — The field is almost invariably cov- 
ered with the pear design arranged in rows, the 
stems of each successive row running in the oppo- 
site direction. This is nearly always the case and 
with the exception of the Shiraz it seems to dis- 
tinguish the field from that of other rugs such as 
the Khorasan products, where the same design is 
frequently used but where the stems usually run in 
the same direction. The Mir Saraband sometimes 
has a Herati centre. 

Sizes. — Three to five by four to nine, three 
to nine by twelve to twenty-four. 

Peices. — $2.00 to $6.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Sarabands are usually firm in text- 
ure, lie well, never grow monotonous, and, on the 
whole, are most satisfactory. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLTJSTEATED 

This piece beautifully illustrates the most common Saraband 
designs. The field is covered with rows of the pear motif upon 
a background of rich dark red. The main border stripe carries 
the characteristic Saraband border design upon a background of 
old ivory. The woof is dyed light blue, which shows in the 
webbing at each end. 
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SAKUK 

Stnoityms. — Sarouk, Sarook. 

Why So Named. — ^After Samk, a small village 
in tke Feraghan district, from whence they come. 

Knot. — Always the Senna and nsually as 
many to the square inch as any rug excepting the 
Senna. Number vertically eight to twenty-two; 
number horizontally six to twenty; number to 
square inch forty-eight to four hundred forty. 

Waep. — As a rule cotton, occasionally linen. 

Woof.— A s a rule cotton, occasionally linen. 

Nap. — ^Fine silky wool cut short. 

'Weave.-— Close and hard. 

Sides.— Overcast with dark wool or silk. They 
frequently curl on account of the tightness of the 
weave. 

Ends. — ^Narrow web and loose warp threads at 
each end. 

Bobdbe. — Three to five border stripes, usually 
three. Generally the Herat! border, occasion- 
ally the modem form of the Shah Abbas border 
design. 

Peevaiung Colobs.— Usually dark seal browns, 
greens, and reds. Generally a field of ivory, blue 
or red. 

Dyes.— G enerally good except iu some of the 
modern pieces. 



MAHAL RUG 

BY COURTESY OF HARDWICK & MAGEE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

An excellent example of this class of rugs known under the gen- 
eral term of ^‘MahaF^ — Persian for ^*Made to Order/^ The coloring 
is exceptionally good and the field (while it contains nothing of a 
striking or distinctive nature) is well covered. The boi’der reveals 
a wealth of detail not usually found in rugs from this busy com- 
mercialized region of the Orient. 
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Designs. — There is always a medallion. Flow- 
ers freely introduced. Often queer-shaped floral 
figures. 

Sizes. — Three to five by five to twenty feet. 
TJsually oblong. 

Pbiobs. — $2.50 to $6.00 per square foot. 

Ebmaeks. — Sometimes called the “Modern 
Ispahan.” 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Two plates in color of Saruks are given — «at pages 40 and 166» 
with description accompanying each, 

SULTANABAD 

Synonyms. — Classed as Muskabad, Mahal 
and Savalan, according to grade. 

Why So Named. — Muskabad is named after 
the village by that name and Savalan after a 
range of mountains in the northern part of the 
Sultanabad district, while Mahal is but a trade 
name. 

Where Made. — ^In the Sultanabad district, 
which is the centre of rug weaving under Euro- 
pean control. 

Knot. — Generally the Ghiordes, sometimes the 
Senna. Number vertically five to eight; nmnber 
horizontally six to fourteen; number to square 
inch thirty to one hundred twelve. 

Warp. — Cotton. 

WooB. — Cotton, 
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Nap.— G ood quality of wool, usually of medium 
length. 

Sides.— Overcast. 

Ends.— Short web and loose warp threads of 
medium length. 

Boeder. — •Usually three border stripes, one 
wide one with a narrow one on either side. The 
Herati border design is the most frequent. 

Pbevailing Colors. — ^Bright reds, browns, 
blues, pinks, and greens with white. 

Dyes. — large percentage are aniline dyed. 

Designs. — Usually large scrolls and floral pat- 
terns. The Herati design is quite common. 

Sizes. — Carpet sizes only, eight to fifteen by 
ten to twenty. 

Prices. — From $1.00 to $3.00 a square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Those with good dyes are quite 
satisfactory, but at the present time most of the 
products of Sultanabad are purely commercial 
products. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

This piece most beautifully shows in its field the Guli Henna 
design, which is so commonly employed in the Sultanabad products. 

NIRIS 

Synonyms. — ^Laristan, Luristan. 

Why So Named. — ^After the salt lake Niris in 
the province of Laristan, where they are made 
by the hillmen who inhabit the uplands of that 
section. 



MAHAL CARPET 
(GUI.I HENNA DESIGN) 
LOANED BY MR. A. U. DILLBY 
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EInot. — G-Hordes. Number vertically eiglit to 
twelve; uumber horizontally five to eight; number 
to the square inch forty to ninety-six. 

Waep.— Best stout wool. 

Woof. — ^Best stout wool. 

Nap. — Best wool of short or medium length. 

Weave.— Not so closely woven as the best 
Shiraz, which they very much resemble. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — checked selvage at each end with a 
short fringe of warp, like the Shiraz. 

Boedbb. — Generally from three to five border 
stripes, some of which are quite elaborate. The 
barber-pole stripe is commonly used, but generally 
consists of several colors instead of only two as 
in the Caucasian fabrics. 

Pebvailinq Coloes. — ^Usually rather crude. 
Madder red predominates. 

Dyes. — ^A s a rule good. 

Designs.— The pear pattern is commonly em- 
ployed and when used it suggests the crown jewel, 
being an assemblage of points rather than of 
lines and more minutely worked out than are the 
smaller forms so common to the Saraband. No 
regularity of design, but quite similar to the 
Shiraz. Often a pronounced striped effect. Alter- 
nating rows of geometrical and floral designs. 
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Peiobs. — From $1.50 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Ebmaeks. — Strong and durable. Few reaeb 
America. They seem more like products of 
Turkestan than of Southern Persia. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

This particular design consistiBg of rows of pears with 
stems of alternate rows turned in the opposite direction is 
quite common in rugs of this class. The main border stripe 
in this piece also consists of the pear motif on each side of 
which is a barber-pole stripe. 

SHIRAZ 

Synonym. — Mecca, so called because they 
were so frequently taken by the shriners to the 
holy city of Mecca, 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Shiraz, 
where they are made. 

Knot. — Generally the Senna, sometimes the 
Ghiordes. Number vertically seven to sixteen; 
number horizontally six to twelve; number to 
square inch forty-two to one hundred ninety-six. 

Wasp. — Generally heavy wool, sometimes 
goats’ hair in the modems, and frequently more 
than two woof threads between each row of knots. 

WooB. — ^Always wool, frequently dyed. 

Nap.— Lustrous, soft, short wool. 

Weave. — ^Rather loosely woven as a rule. 

Sides. — Overcast or braided with wool of two 
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NIRIS (LARISTAN) RUG 

JfKOPBRTY OF MR. FREDERIC P. WARFIELD, NEW YORK CITY 
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or more colors. Little tassels of wool frequently 
project from the overcasting on the sides. 

Ends.— W eb of medium width at each end 
which is often dyed red, white, and blue, or a 
plain red selvage with rows of colored yams run- 
ning through it. 

Bobdeb. — From two to seven border stripes, 
some of which frequently carry a vine to which 
are attached oval-shaped flowers in alternate red 
and blue. The barber-pole stripe is frequently 
employed. 

Peevailing Coloes. — ^Eieh colors like wine, 
autumn foliage, the plumage of birds, deep rich 
blues, reds, yellows, greens ; usually dark blue field. 

Dyes.— G ood. 

Designs. — Pole medallions almost universal. 
Has as a rule more figures of birds and animals 
than any other class of rugs. Pear pattern very 
common. The centre field is frequently filled with 
diagonal stripes. Flowers scattered throughout 
the field. 

Sizes. — ^Usually medium, four to five by six to 
eight. Also carpet sizes. Saddle bags are very 
common. 

Peices. — $1.25 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — They seldom lie well. They are 
often crooked and puffed up. The Bergama is the 
only other rug made with tassels along the sides. 
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THE. EXAMPLES .ILLUSTRATED 

The field carries an unusual double arrangement of the pear 
motif, alternating with small tree forms. The outside border 
consists of small bird forms, each alternate row facing in the 
opposite direction. Note the elaborate webbing at each end. 
(See also page 104,} Prayer rugs of this class are exceedingly 
rare, in fact they are seldom seen in this country. This on© 
is a gem, but has lost its principal Shiraz character in that the 
sides have been reovercast with wool of one color instead of 
with two or more colors, as it originally was. Another very 
unusual feature is the absence of two of the border stripes on 
the lower end. (See also color plate at page 52 and doubletone at 
page 208.) 

HERAT 

Synonyms— Herati, Heratee. 

Why So Named.— Probably so named because 
the Herat! design, wbicb is characteristic of the 
rug, originated in the city of Herat. 

By Whom Made. — It is also said that the 
weavers of these rugs were originally from Herat. 

Wheee Made. — ^In the province of Kborasan. 

Knot. — Usually the Gbiordes. Number verti- 
cally six to twelve ; number horizontally eight to 
twelve ; number to square inch forty-eight to one 
hundred forty-four. 

Waep. — Cotton. Silk in some of the antiques. 

Woof. — ^Usually cotton, sometimes wool. As 
a rule dyed brown. 

Nap. — Soft, glossy wool of medimn length. 

Weave. — ^Very closely woven. 

Sides. — Overcast. 
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Ends. — Narrow web with loose warp threads 
at each end. 

Boedeb— Usually from three to seven border 
stripes. The Herati design is common. Green is 
usually the background of the main border stripe. 

Peevau-ing Coloes. — Brilliant reds, greens, 
blues, and yellows, also ivory. Often a purplish 
pink cast. 

Dyes. — ^Unsurpassed. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Peraghan. 
Most always the Herati design, the leaves of which 
are generally shaded on one side. Occasionally the 
pear pattern with the stems all facing in one direc- 
tion. Once, in a while a medallion centre. 

Sizes. — Seldom small. Medium sizes are most 
common. Some runners and occasionally a saddle 
bag. 

Peices. — $2.00 to $5.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Durable and heavy. Eesemble 
the Khorasan in most respects. Aiyin and Kayin 
are names sometimes given to a coarse form of 
Herat. Many of the Herats of the 16th and 17th 
centuries are now erroneously called Ispahans. 

KHORASAN 

Why So Named. — ^After the most northeastern 
province of Persia from which they come. 

Knot. — Senna. Number vertically eight to 
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fifteen; number borizontally ten to twenty-five; 
number to square inch eighty to three hundred 
seventy-five. 

Wabp. — ^Always white cotton. 

Woop. — Usually cotton, occasionally wool. 

Nap. — Pine wool of varying lengths. 

Weave. — Characteristic, there being four or 
more rows of knots with no weft threads between, 
then several weft threads, etc., giving a peculiar 
look to the back of the rug and when it is bent 
the knots are shown in groups. 

Sides. — ^Usually overcast. Occasionally an 
added selvage. 

Ends. — Fringe of loose warp threads at each 
end. 

Bobdbb. — ^Usually from three to seven border 
stripes, most frequently three, one wide one and 
two narrow ones. Some have as many as sixteen. 
The Herati border design is common. 

Pbevailing Coloes. — Magenta is a prominent 
color ; reds, blues, greens, pinks, and white. 
Usually a background of rich red, blue, or white. 

Dyes, — ^Antiques all good. Modern pieces are 
usually poor. 

Designs. — Pear designs common. Animals 
and birds frequently depicted. The Herati design 
is the most frequently seen. Medallion centre 


KH01t\SAN RUG . , 

BT COURTESY OP HARDWICK & MAGEE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 

A good example of the freedom with which the Pei'sian artivsts 
have called to their aid the myriads of plants, buds and blooms gem- 
ming the iiiils and dales of a country renowned for its beautiful 
scenery and fertile lands. 

A cursory glance reveals the perfect bailee of design and color 
between the elaborate field and the exquisitely executed border 
bands. Much admired by connoisseurs is the rose tinted gi-ound 
surrounding the central medallion — shade, indeed, w’^hich even these 
master colorists find difficulty in approximating. 
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with corners to match. Two small pears resting 
their stems upon a larger one is a design also 
commonly used. The field is often plain. 

Sizes. — ^All sizes but mostly large, seven to 
fifteen by ten to twenty-five feet. 

Pkioes. — ^$1.50 to $3.50 per square foot. 

Bemaeks. — ^Antiques durable, pliable, and soft. 
Especially suitable for living rooms, libraries, and 
halls. Modern ones are good in every respect 
excepting the dyes. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

For description see tissue accompanying color plate at page 32 . 

MESHED 

Synohyms.— -Mashhed, Meshad. 

Why So Named. — After Meshed, the capital of 
Khorasan, where they are made. 

Knot. — ^Usually the Senna, seldom the 
Ghiordes. Number vertically nine to twenty; 
number horizontally eight to twelve ; number to 
square inch seventy-two to two hundred forty. 

Waep.— Nearly always cotton, seldom wool. 

WooE. — Usually wool, frequently cotton. 

Nap. — Soft, silky, even wool of varying 
lengths. 

Weave. — Characteristic with its imeven dis- 
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tribution of woof threads, even more so than in 
the Khorasan proper. 

Sides. — Overcast with wool. 

Ends. — Short web with loose warp threads at 
each end. 

Bobdee. — From three to seven border stripes. 
The Herati design very common. 

Pbevailing Coloes. — The antiques have soft, 
subdued shades of blue, green, and pink, also 
ivory, while the modern ones have rather bright 
shades of the same colors. 

Dyes. — ^In the antiques good. In the modems 
poor. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Klhorasan 
proper. The pear design predominates. The 
Herati is common. Animals and birds are fre- 
quently represented. Medallion centre common. 

Sizes. — All sizes from three to ten by four to 
twenty feet or even larger. 

Peices.— $ 2.00 to $4.00 per square foot. 

Rehaeks.— Similar in design to the Khorasan 
proper, but usually of a finer grade. Also heavier 
and more durable. 

THE IXAMPIE ILLUSTRATED 

A color plate of this beautiful rug may be seen on page 22* 
Its description is given on the accompanying tissue. 
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KERMAN 

Stnoitym. — ^Kerman. 

Why So Named. — After the province and city 
of Kirman from which they come. 

By Whom Made. — By the wandering tribes of 
Afghars. 

Knot.— Always Senna. Number vertically 
ten to twenty-four; number horizontally eight to 
twenty; number to square inch eighty to four 
hundred eighty. 

Wasp. — Cotton always. 

Woof. — Usually wool, frequently cotton. 

Nap. — Fine silky and durable wool. 

Weave. — ^Very fine and close. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends.— Narrow web with fringe at each end. 

Boedee. — Three to eight border stripes, 
usually three, one wide one with a narrow one on 
either side. Frequently there is a narrow strip 
of plain rose color all around the outer edge. 

Peevailing Codobs.— Light, soft, delicate blue, 
green, rose, old gold, and fawn. 

Dyes of the best. 

Designs. — Tree of life, birds, fruit, bouquets, 
vases ; more naturalistic and less geometrical 
than any other Oriental rugs. Frequently a 
medallion centre. 
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Sizes.— All sizes from mats to carpets. 

Pbioes.— F rom $2.00 to $5.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks.— Genuine Kirmans are rather 
scarce because of the remoteness of the district 
from the centres of trade. They are not to he 
compared with the Kermanshahs or the Turkish 
Kirmans, The latter are coarse, modern, com- 
mercial products. Kirman rugs are soft and 
durable. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

HomES Em (page 212). — ^The field design, consisting of rows 
of vases filled with red roses, is quite common to this class of rugs, 
but the border is rather unusual, being a mixture of Persian 
and Chinese motifs. 

Tbump Rug (page 210), — masterpiece both in workmanship 
and design. In the prayer field is the Tree of Life resting in a 
large urn. Note the medallion with Arabic inscriptions. 

Kieman SADDids Bag (page 326). — The field is filled with the 
ordinary Kirman rendition of the rose. On one end of the 
Ghileem part is a piece of leather put there by the proud owner 
to prevent it from wearing by friction on the donkey’s neck. 
Underneath will be found the original girdle and buckle. 

KURDISTAN PROPER 

Why So Named. — ^After the country in which 
they are made. A province occupying the eastern 
part of Turkey in Asia and the western part of 
Persia. 

By Whom Made.— B y the Nomadic tribes who 
live in the mountains of Kurdistan. 
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KIRMAN RUG 

PROPERTY OF MRS. C. B. HOLMES, WATBRBURY, CONN. 
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Knot.— Always the GMordes. Number ver- 
tically six to eight; number horizontally six to 
ten; number to square inch thirty-six to eighty. 

Waep. — ^Dark twisted wool or goats’ hair. 
Usually gray. 

Wool’. — ^As a rule wool, sometimes goats’ or 
camels’ hair. Usually several woof threads be- 
tween each row of knots. 

Nap. — ^Usually good heavy gray wool which is 
cut long; sometimes goats’ hair, camels’ hair, or 
kurk. 

Weave. — Generally good, the knots being well 
tied. 

Sides. — ^Always overcast, frequently with dif- 
ferent colored wools, most frequently brown. 

Ends. — Usually a thick narrow selvage witn 
knotted fringe or loose warp ends. Nearly always 
one or two lines of colored wool run through the 
selvage. This is a Kurdish characteristic and is 
a distinguishing feature. Often the web of one 
end is turned back and hemmed. 

Boedee. — ^From two to nine border stripes, 
usually from three to four, one wide one with one 
or two narrow ones on each side. The maiTi 
border stripe usually carries designs in profile. 

Peevailing CoiiO:BS. — ^Usually dark rich reds, 
greens, blues, yellows, pinks, and terra cotta, 
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beautifully varied. The shading of colors is also 
a Kurdish characteristic. 

Dyes. — Usually of the best. The Kurds have 
clung to the old colors more than any of the other 
rug-making people. 

Design’s. — Generally wild, irregular figures of 
various sizes scattered carelessly and the inter- 
vals filled with small indistinct figures. Lattice 
designs with each division filled with floral forms. 
The Herat! and the pear designs are occasionally 
used. 

Sizes. — Seldom large. From four to five by 
seven to eight feet and occasionally in carpet 
sizes. 

Peices.— Usually from $0.75 to $3.00 per 
square foot. The prayer rugs are rare and expen- 
sive. 

Eemaeks. — ^Freest of all from outside influ- 
ences. Hard when new but most durable and 
satisfactory. In fact it is the best moderate priced 
rug now on the market. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

OwNEE^s Desceiftion.^ — Upon a rich blue ground the Mina 
Khani design is accurately wrought, and the five^petaied Henna 
blossoms are symmetrically placed in their customary relation 
to the dark red, blue and golden yellow floral rosette forms dis- 
tributed over the field. Three rather narrow borders surround 
the field, the middle one of which is yellow. The inner and outer 
borders carry tawny colors and small patterns. 
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KURDISTAN RUG 

(MINA KHANI DESIGN) 

PROPERTY OP THE TIPPANY STUDIOS, NEW YORK CITY 
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KULAH HEARTH RUG 
Size, 7'2^X4'4'^ 

BY COURTESY OP NAHIOIAN BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Owners’ Description. — No rug of any type that has come 
to our notice has had a color tone that was so subdued and mellow 
as this rug. 

The artist who conceived and created this masterpiece seems to 
have woven into it a suggestion of his dreamy nature. He used 
shades wdiere others would have used colors and the result is a 
beautiful study in browns. 

The points at both ends of the field indicate its use as a hcfirth 
rug or family rug. an heirloom about which one generation after an- 
other gathered and told and retold the tales of their ancestors. It 
is such rugs as this that were the sanctuary in that turbulent land; 
strangers were far from safe, and especially members of some oj>- 
posing tribe, but let them once gain access to the tent in which was 
spread the hearth rug, and let them place foot upon it, and they be- 
came at once the guest of not only the chief but his whole tribe, 
and the entire tribe was pledged to their safe keeping until theydiad 
been safely sped upon their way. 

The narrow ribbon stripes on the border of this rug, witli tlm 
small fioral conceits woven throughout them, are typical of the old 
Kulahs. 


(See page 239) 
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The term “Turkey” includes all portions of 
Asia Minor, the principal rug-weaving districts 
of which are Anatolia and Kurdistan. 

The annual importations of rugs into the 
United States alone from Asia Minor amount to 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, most of which are 
shipped directly from Constantinople. In many 
parts of Asia Minor, especially in Oushak, 
Smyrna, Ghiordes, Kulah, and Sivas, nearly every 
home has a loom, some two or three, and in many 
places factories have been established by Euro- 
pean and American capitalists; the weavers are 
almost all Armenian women and children, the 
latter ranging from four to thirteen years of age. 
Moslem women and children will not work in fac- 
tories. As a rule these people earn barely enough 
to clothe and feed themselves, but those who have 
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been able to lay by anything generally invest their 
earnings in carpets, as people of other countries 
often do in diamonds and precious stones, hand- 
ing them down from generation to generation and 
selling one when hard pressed for money, so that 
the tourist is often surprised to find in the homes 
a collection of very valuable rugs. 

The Ghiordes knot is used exclusively and 
both warp and woof are always of wool or goats’ 
hair. Fully four-fifths of the present output are 
aniline dyed. The weave is coarser and the nap 
longer than in tlie Persian class and many of 
them are crooked. 

The designs, which vary little, are more geo- 
metrical than are those of the Caucasians. The 
Turks never weave figures of birds, animals and 
human beings, as their religion forbids it. Those 
with a cross are always Armenian, as the Turks do 
not decorate with the cross, while those with the 
prayer niche are always Turkish, as the Arme- 
nians never pray on their rugs. Green, the sacred 
color of the Mohammedans, is seldom used except 
in the prayer rugs or those designed for mosques. 
Most of the large Turkish carpets are modern and 
are made near Smyrna. Many of the modern fab- 
rics bear no relation to antiques of the same name. 

The southern part of Armenia is called Kur- 
distan. It is inhabited by wandering, warlike 
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tribes of Nomads, who pasture their flocks in the 
southern plains in the winter and go to the moun- 
tain districts in the summer time. 

The Kurds possess the skill of shading their 
colors, but this they have abandoned of late. They 
also scatter small bits of color through a space 
otherwise unoccupied. Bed is their favorite color. 

On the following pages is given a detailed de- 
scription of the various Turkish rugs. 
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KIR SHEER 

Synonyms.— Kirit Slielir, KirslieMr, Kirsh- 
clier. 

"Why So Named.— After a town of that name 
in Turkey jnst southeast of Smyrna, where they 
are made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically seven to 
twelve; number horizontally six to ten; number 
to square inch forty-two to one hundred twenty. 

Waep. — ^Wool, dyed the predominating color 
of the rug. 

Woof. — Wool, dyed the predominating color 
of the rug. 

Nap. — ^Long, fluffy wool. 

Sides. — Colored selvage, sometimes added. 

Ends. — colored web of various lengths at 
each end, also a fringe of loose or braided warp 
ends. Some of the smaller mats have on these 
webs several parti-colored tufts composed of all 
the different colored yarns which are used in the 
body of the rug. 

Boedbe. — ^From five to eight border stripes, 
most frequently five, the main stripe carrying 
the most pretentious form of ornamentation. 

Peevailing Coloes. — ^Brilliant reds, blues, and 
greens, especially the latter, of which there are 
phenomenal shades skilfully blended. 
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KIR SHEER PRAYER RUG 

PKOPEKTY OP B. B. GUILE, UTICA, N. Y. 
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Dyes. — ^A s a mle splendid. 

Designs. — ^Attempted Persian designs. Prayer 
design with one cross panel at the bottom instead 
of at the top as in the Kulah. 

Sizes. — Medium sizes only, two and one-half 
to four by four to six feet. 

pBiCES. — Prom $1.50 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Eemabes.— They are very scarce in the United 
States. They resemble the Bergama and are 
thick and durable. 

THE EXAjMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Owner’s Description* — Ghiordes knot, 7 horizontal by 10 
vertical. An unusual specimen of Kir Shelir in prayer design, 
marked by a radical departure from the accepted type of 
prayer arch formation peculiar to this weave. The flatness of 
the arch and the multiplicity of borders and stripes suggest 
Kula influence. The outer border, on ivory, has a conven- 
tionalized floral design, green, yellow and pale blue flower devices 
on waving vine tracery. Two medium stripes in different red 
values enclose the second border, which carries the S device 
in lavender and blue on black. The inner border displays the 
carnation in blue, lavender and red on canary. The prayer 
field is flat and non-serrate at top, border outlined in an ancient 
Kir 8hehr motif in red and ash white on light blue. About the 
mihrab is an arrangement of carnations, while the top of arch 
and on outer side of field are more pinks and a small shrub 
device. The field is in shades of rose, the softened end result 
of an original magenta, and carries three plateaus superposed, 
each sustaining four trees; two bearing fruits outlined against 
soft green foliage, and the other two, coniferse. Between each 
outer pair of trees is a little temple. Above and below in the 
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field are curious devices evidently picturing some presumably 
sacred edifice. This rug bears evidence of age and use, while 
the chromatic ensemble is soft and refined. Technically, it has 
a two strand yellow selvage; two red wool weft threads between 
each row of knots, and a two strand cream wool warp. Both 
ends are finished with a short, light brown web and plain, 
long fringe. 

Stoel Rug. — ^T his piece is similar to one exhibited in 
the Berlin museum under the name of Kir Shehr, although it 
has some characteristics of other Anatolian products, such as 
the Kulah, the Konieh and the Meles. Having only the photo- 
graph to assist us in the classification, we are obliged to ac- 
cept that of the Berlin connoisseur. 

Stanton Rug (page 130).— -The small border stripes in this 
piece are Kulah in character, while the main stripe is found 
more or less in all the Anatolian products, especially the 
Ghiordes. 

OUSHAK 

Why So Named. — After the city of Oushak, 
one of the greatest rag markets of Asia Minor, on 
account of its railroad connection with the Medi- 
terranean seaboard. 

By Whom Made. — Mostly by Greek Moham- 
medans who reside in the vicinity of Oushak. 

Khot. — G hiordes. Number vertically four to 
eight; number horizontally four to ten; nmnber 
to square inch sixteen to eighty. 

Waep. — Wool of the same grade as that in the 
pile. It is generally dyed the predominating color 
of the rag. 

WooE. — Wool, same as that used for the warp 
and pile, and it also is dyed. 
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KIR SHEER HEARTH RUG 

PROPERTY OF MR. HENRY SIEGEL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nap.— Good -wool of varying lengtlis. 

Weave. — ^Loosely woven. 

Sides.— No mle. 

Ends. — ^No rule ; most frequently a short green 
or red web with loose warp threads. 

Boedee. — ^No rule; usually three border 
stripes, one wide one with a narrow one on each 
side. 

Peevailing Coloes.— Usually bright reds, 
greens, blues, browns, and yellows, with more or 
less white. 

Dyes.^ — ^Aniline mostly. 

Designs. — No rule. Generally large medal- 
lions and geometrical figures. Some are patterned 
after the Persians and some after the Turkish 
designs, but the great majority are European. 

Sizes. — Mostly carpet sizes from ten to twenty- 
five by fifteen to fifty feet. Usually nearly square. 

Peices.— $0.75 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — There are several varieties which 
in order of excellence are named Gulistan, Enile, 
Kerman, Yaprak, and Sparta. 

KARAMAN 

Synonym. — ^Kaba Karaman, 

Why So Named. — Alter the town of Karaman, 
southeast of Konieh, where they are made by 
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Nomadic tribes of Turkoman descent. The word 
“Kaba” means coarse. 

Kitot.— Gbiordes. Number vertically four to 
six; number borizontally four to eight; number to 
square inch ten to forty-eigbt. 

Wasp. — Coarse wool. Usually dyed red. 

Woop.— Always coarse wool. Usually dyed 
red. 

Nap. — Of medium or long, coarse wool. 

Weave. — ^Very loosely woven. 

Sides. — ^Usually overcast, sometimes selvaged. 

Ends. — ^No special rule. Frequently short web 
with loose warp threads. 

Bobdbb. — ^Usually from three to five border 
stripes, one wide one with one or two narrow 
ones on either side. 

Pbevailing Coloes. — ^Usually a great deal of 
white with dark reds, blues, greens, and yellows. 

Dyes. — Good in antiques, poor in the moderns. 

Designs. — Bather bold Caucasian designs. 

Sizes. — Most of those which come to America 
are small. 

Peices. — Very cheap, from $0.50 to $1.50 per 
square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Coarse and unattractive but rather 
durable, 



KONIEH PRAYER RUG 
Size 5' 3" X 3' 10" 

fkom the collection o..' db. b. b- guile, utioa, n. y. 
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KONIEH 

Stwosttm. — K oniah. 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Konieh. 
(the ancient Iconium), capital of the province of 
the same name, where rng weaving is an impor- 
tant industry. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically eight to 
twelve; number horizontally seven to ten; number 
to square inch fifty-six to one hundred twenty. 

Waep. — Fine wool in the antiques ; coarse wool 
in the modems; frequently dyed. 

Woof. — ^Fine wool in the antiques ; coarse wool 
in the moderns. 

Nap. — Fine selected wool of medium length. 

Weave. — ^Antiques evenly and tightly woven; 
moderns loose and irregular in weave. 

Sides. — ^Antiques usually salvaged, moderns 
usually overcast. 

Ends. — ^Web and selvage, sometimes fringe of 
loose warp ends. 

Boedbe. — ^As a rule there are from three to 
four border stripes, one wide one and two or three 
narrow ones. 

Peevailing Coloes. — ^Antiques have soft shades 
of blue, red, and yellow. No rule in the moderns. 
Often there are two colors in one yarn. 
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Dyes. — Splendid in the antiques. Some of the 
modern ones are aniline dyed. 

Designs. — Rather crude. Generally plain 
centre. Prayer design common. 

Sizes. — Three to five by four to seven. Also 
mats, 

Pbicbs. — ^Antiques rare; from $2.00 to $10.00 
per square foot. Moderns from $1.00 to $2.25 
per square foot. 

Eemaeks.— The modern pieces are large and 
thick. They resemble the Oushak carpets. Some 
of them are of sterling texture and good color 
and design, while others are very coarse and 
cheap in every way. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Maj, L. B. Lawtok^s Bescription.—A most unique and rare 
specimen of an obscure Anatolian weave. Good Koniehs are quite 
as scarce as good Kulabs or Gbiordes, are less known and liave 
therefore less demand. The right and left Rhodian lilies are 
green, the centre one is azure — ^all on rose pink. The space 
above shades from Hile green to sea green. Main border is 
golden buff. This old rug is as thick as a Kazak. For softness 
of tone it rivals the most delicate silk rug, 

Mercee Rug (page 138).— This is a rug of considerable age, 
and a very fine specimen of its kind. The center is in soft 
tints of undyed wool, while the peacock blues of the field above 
the niche are almost metallic in their brilliancy and lustre. 
The delicate form of the Rhodian lily is used with much nicety 
of feeling throughout the border and to break the mass of the 
centre. {Owner’s description.) 
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MUJUR 

Synonym. — Maden. 

Why So Named.— After the city of Mu jar in 
the Kir Shehr district of the Province of Konieh, 
from which they come. 

Knox.— Always the Ghiordes. 

Waep.— Always the wool. 

Woof. — ^Wool, dyed red. 

Nap.— Short wool. 

Boedbrs. — -Usually three border stripes, one 
wide one, with a narrow one on either side. The 
main stripe usually carries floral forms arranged 
in square or diamond shaped medallions. The 
reciprocal saw teeth design is frequently 
employed. 

Ends. — ^Usually a wide red web with or with- 
out short knotted warp ends. 

Sides. — Finished with a three or four corded 
selvage. 

Pebvailing Coloes. — ^Red, green, blue, cream, 
and yellow. 

Designs. — ^This class of rug nearly always 
comes in the prayer form. There is generally a 
cross panel above the prayer niche and the field is, 
as a rule, filled with designs. 

Sizes. — ^From two and a half to five feet wide 
by four to seven long. 
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Pbices.— Rather high on account of their 
scarcity. From $2.00 to $10.00 a square foot. 

Remakes. — This class of rugs is so rare that it 
is not mentioned by any of the American or Eng- 
lish authors. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Owner’s Descbeption.-— TMs rug comes from tlie town of 
Maden, in the Kir Shehr district of Konieh. province, Mudjar, 
a better known rug producing town, is within twenty miles. 
It has the remarkable wool and dye qualities that make the 
production of Kir Shehr. This rug is so very bright that 
the assertion that it is fifty to seventy-five years old might 
be disputed, but the unequal color erosion, the remarkable bald 
shine of the back, and the well marked thinning of the pile 
where the knees of the devotee rested while at his devotion, evi- 
dence its antiquity. The panel of lavender above the prayer 
arch is notable, as is the pigeon blood ruby of the field. While 
this rug has evidently done duty for many years, it was prob- 
ably folded away after use at prayer, and given little exposure 
to sunlight. 

LADIK 

Why So Named. — corruption of the word 
Laodicea, the name of a most primitive old town 
of 500 population in the midst of a mound of 
rnius near Konieh, where they are made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically eight to 
twelve; number horizontally eight to fourteen; 
number to square inch sixty-four to one hundred 
sixty-eight. 





LADIK PRAYER RUG 
Size 5'10"X3'11" 

rROPEETY OF COLONEL GBOROB 0. BRIGGS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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Waep.— Always wool, generally of a fine text- 
ure and dyed tlae predominating color of the rng. 

‘W’ooi’.—Always wool and usually dyed the 
predominating color of the rug. 

Nap. — In the antiques the finest, selected, 
lustrous wool, which is generally cut short. In 
the moderns a coarse wool of loose texture. 

Weave. — ^Antiques closely and evenly woven. 
Moderns loosely woven. 

Sides.— A fairly wide colored selvage, made by 
weaviug the woof threads upon three or four of 
the outside warp threads. Sometimes the selvage 
is added. 

Ends. — ^Usually a two- or three-inch red web 
at each end, which is frequently striped with 
yellow or blue. A fringe formed by the loose 
warp ends. 

Bobdek. — ^From three to five border stripes, 
generally three, one wide one with a narrow one 
on each side. The main border stripe in many of 
the oldest specimens has the Rhodian lily design 
alternating with the rosette. 

Peevailing Coloes.— Subdued rich colors. 
Usually greens, reds, blues, and yellows, with 
more or less old ivory or white. Magenta is very 
frequently employed. 

Dyes. — Good, as a rule. 
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Designs— Prayer design most frequent. The 
pattern is so characteristic as to be nnmistakable. 
Figures are usually bold and large in comparison 
to the size of the rug. The prayer niche always 
contains five tree-like branches alternately capped 
with a floral and a geometrical design. A mosque 
lamp usually hangs from the niche. 

Sizes.— Prayer rug sizes and mats similar to 
the so-called “Anatolian” mats. 

Prices.— From $1.75 to $3.50 per square foot. 

Eemakks.— Not many modern ones. They 
somewhat resemble the Bergama, but are some- 
what brighter and heavier. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Maj-. L, B. Lawton's Description. — Choice antique Ladiks 
are considerably rarer than either ICulahs or Ghiordes* Many 
collectors owning all other Anatolians have never seen a Ladik. 
This weave almost invariably shows the Ehodian lilies both 
above and below the niche. The specimen here shown has a 
rich red field doubly hooked with gold; spaces above and below 
are gentian blue, main border is yellow. This latter color has 
until recently been in disfavor with American collectors; but the 
French and German critics have always shown a great liking for 
yellow, and it is now coming into its own in America, 

See also color plate at page 74. 



YURUE 
Size 4 ' 2 ‘ 
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YURUK 

Synonyms— Yuroiik, Yamk. 

Why So Nameo.— The word “Yurok” means 
mountaixieer, and the rugs are so named because 
they are woven by the mountaineers who wander 
with their flocks on the southern and middle 
ranges of Anatolia. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically six to 
twelve ; number horizontally seven to ten ; number 
to square inch fifty-six to one hundred twenty. 

— ^Brown wool or goats’ hair. Fre- 
quently dyed. ^ 

Woof. — ^Brown wool or goats’ hair. Fre- 
quently dyed. 

Nap.— F ine, long, fluffy, lustrous wool, some- 
times mixed with goats’ hair. 

■^jjAVE. — ^Loosely woven as a rule. 
SiDES.-Selvaged with goats’ hair or overcast 

with colored yarns. 

ENns.-Narrow colored webs with warp ends 

braided. . 

Bokdeb.— TJsually two or three stripes, whic v 

are, as a rfe. rather narrow in proportion to the 
size of the rug. 

Paav.n,.i.G CoinEs,-Brmiant dark eoiors. 
Browns and bines seem to predominate. 
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Dyes. — Generally good. 

Desigsts. — Large, irregular, rude geometrical 
designs, somewhat similar to those of the Kazak. 
The latch hook is frequently employed. 

SizEs.^ — ^Usually small. 

Peioes. — Prom $1.50 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks.— Antiques glossy and rare. The 
modern ones are invariably crooked and lack 
symmetry, but wear well. In many respects they 
resemble the Kazaks. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

In design this piece is more Caucasian than Turkish. The 
main border design is similar to those so frequently found in 
the old Shirvans. Note the letter S, borders, the tarantulas and 
the swastikas. 

AK HISSAE 

Sykontms.— Akhissar, Aksar, Axar. 

Why So Named.— After a town by that name 
lying in the mountains less than one hundred 
miles north of Smyrna, where they are made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically four to 
eight; number horizontally four to ten; number 
to square inch sixteen to eighty. 

Wabp.— Coarse wool. 

Woof. — Coarse wool. 

Nap. — Thick wool and mohair. 

Weave.— Loosely woven. 
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Si0ES. — ^Usually overcast, occasionally sel- 
vaged. 

Ends. — ^Narrow web at each end with loose 
warp threads. 

Boedee. — Similar to those of the Ghiordes. 

Pebvailing Coloes. — ^Mostly dark green, red, 
and blue, with some white. 

Dyes. — ^Like most of the Turkish rugs, the 
moderns are apt to be chemically dyed. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Ghiordes 
and Oushak. 

Sizes.— Prom four to six by six to eight feet. 

Beiges. — ^Usually cheap. 

Ebmaeks. — Similar to the modern Ghiordes. 
Very few reach the United States. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Maj. L. B. Lawton’s Desckiption . — A ^ical specimen, 

showing double and single latch hooks in the niche. The eight 
borders might cause a beginner to name the rug Kulah, except for 
the reason that Kulahs are paler in tone and usually much 
larger, and decidedly thinner. A good Ak Hissar is intrinsically 
worth as much as a Kulah of same quality, but, being less rare, 
may be had for about ten per centum of the cost of a Kulah. 
This Ak Hissar is a study in rose and green; the niche is rose, 
the oblong field is green; inside border is canary, next is black; 
other borders alternate rose and ivory. The pattern above the 
niche is a Ghiordes conceit, as is the main border. 
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ANATOLIAN PROPER 
Synonym.— Y esteklik, a name frequently 

applied to the mats. 

Why So Named.— After the country of Ana- 
tolia, which is another name for Asia Minor. 

Where Made. — Most of them come from the 
province of Angora and Konieh. The so-called 
Anatolian mats come from all parts of Anatolia. 

Knot.— Always Ghiordes. Number vertically 
six to fifteen; number horizontally six to ten; 
number to square inch thirty-six to one hundred 
fifty. 

Wabp.— Always wool. 

■^ooE. — ^Always wool, which is usually dyed. 
Nap.— U sually a long, shaggy, soft wool. 
Sometimes mohair. 

Weave.— Very good as a rule, but apt to be 
somewhat irregular. 

Sides.— Always selvaged. 

Ends.— Nearly always a wide red webbing with 
loose warp threads at each end. 

Boedee.— Prom one to six border stripes, most 

usually three. 

Peevailing Ooloes. — ^Eich reds, yellows, 

greens, and blues, with more or less white. 

Byes —G ood in the antiques. Pew modern 
pieces that are not aniline dyed. 
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THE TUEKISH CLASSIFICATION 

Designs. — ^Usually bold geometrical designs. 
Every sort of a device both curved and rectilineal. 
The lateli hook is especially common. The prayer 
rugs are patterned somewhat after the Ghiordes ' 
andLadik. 

Sizes.— From one to four by one and one-half 
to six feet. Seldom larger. 

Pbices.— From $0.25 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemarks.— Frequently crooked. Attractive 
on account of their oddity. Very serviceable. 
Some of the antique Anatolians are made in sec- 
tions and afterwards sewed together. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

See color plate at page 60 with accompanying description. 

BERGAMA 

Synonyms.— Bergamo, Pergamo. 

Why So Nambo.— A corruption of the word 
Pergamo, which is the name of a small village of 
3000 inhabitants, about forty miles northeast of 
Smyrna, where they are made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically ten to 
fourteen; number horizontally six to twelve; num- 
ber to square inch sixty to one hundred sixty- 
eight. 

Warp. — Always dyed wool, usually of a splen- 
did quality. 
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Wooi'. — ^Always dyed wool. 

Nap.— T lie best soft, silky wool, usually quite 
long. 

"Weave. — ^Frequently several woof threads 
between each row of knots. 

Sides.— Usually broad red selvaged sides, 
made by weaving the woof threads upon three or 
four outside warp threads. Frequently have 
small tassels of wool along the sides. The only 
rug that has these excepting the Shiraz. 

Ends. — Eather broad web with braided fringe 
at each end. The web often carries a woven 
design or blue stripes. Until recently the Ber- 
gama was the only rug which sometimes had 
rosettes woven on the webbing. Nowadays an 
occasional Anatolian may be found with this 
feature. 

Boedee. — From three to five border stripes, 
usually three. They are generally wide with flow- 
ers in profile. 

PBEVAiLiNa CoLOES.— Eed, green, blue, yellow, 
ivory, and orange. Eather dark. 

Dyes. — ^Nearly always of the best. 

Designs. — The Bergama designs are somewhat 
characteristic. The Bergama weavers are invent- 
ors of patterns rather than cop5T,sts. Medallions 
frequent, with a well covered field. Sometimes 
the checker-board pattern. Figures generally 
, bold and large in proportion to size of the rug. 



GIOOEDE8 PEAYER KUO 

PROPERTY OF MR, HARRY J* FERRY, SPRLV^JFIEfJ), 

In this beautiful specimen of Anatolian weaving various well- 
known features are eviaent. The higli, pointed, stcp-like niche, the 
oblong panels at the top and bottom of the field, the gorgeous floral 
designs in the space which is jienetratcd by the niche, ax\d the artistic 
lamp which hangs from its apex, are all Gliiord<‘S ebaract eristics, 
while the seven alternating red and white central stripes which carry 
the so-(?alled ‘‘fleck design are Kulah characteristics. 

The guard stripes carry a lacc-like serrated or water motif while 
the main woollen stripes are of a nomadic nature* 
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Sizes.— tJsTially nearly square. One and one- 
half to four by two to six feet. Antiques usually 
run smaller than the modern ones. 

Peices.— Bather high. From $2.00 to $10.00 
per square foot. 

Bemabks. — Yexy scarce. 

THE EXAMPIJES ILLUSTRATED 

BeegamAl Rm. — ^The uniiSTial medallion in this piece is 
eliaracteristic of the Bergama, only. In its centre is the 
octagon and eight-pointed star of the Medes, a motif which is 
found more or less in nearly all classes of rugs, bnt in none 
more frequently than in the Bergama. 

The main border stripe is composed of lily blossoms in 
profile and in ML 

Beegam A Prayer Rug (see page 46 ). — Knot: Ghiordes. Num- 
ber to the inch, horiisontally seven; vertically seven; to the 
square inch, seventy-seven* 

Bergama prayer rugs are not often seen in this country 
and this particular piece is a very uncommon and choice one. 
The designs are unusual, the colors the best and the nap has 
the hammered-hrass appearance so common in many of the old 
Bergamas. 

The prayer field is of a beautiful terracotta; the space 
just above the niche is in light and dark blue; the panels carry 
most peculiar geometrical designs in white, yellow, blue and 
brown, the upper one on a ground of terracotta and the lower 
one on a ground of old rose. The main border stripe carries a 
variety of nameless geometrical designs in red, yellow, blue, 
brown and drab upon a white background. The outer border 
stripe consists of an eight-petaled flower alternating with a 
motif which might have been intended for the wine glass, m 
frequently found in the Caucasian fabrics. 
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GHIORDES 

Synonyms. — Ghiordez, Gurdiz, Guerdi, Tour- 
dez, Yu:^di, and many others. 

Why So Nambd. — After the city of Ghiordes, 
fifty miles north of Smyrna, where they are made. 
It is the ancient Gordium from which was named 
the Gordian knot that Alexander the Great cut. 

Knot. — ^Always the Ghiordes knot. Number 
vertically eight to fourteen; number horizontally 
eight to twelve; number to square inch sixty-four 
to one hundred sixty-eight. 

Waep. — Usually wool, antiques occasionally 
cotton or silk. 

Woof. — ^Usually cotton, occasionally wool or 
linen. 

Nap. — Short, fine, lustreless wool, occasionally 
cotton. It has the shortest nap of any of the 
Turkish rugs. Seldom acquires sheen. 

Sides. — ^Frequently finished with an added silk 
selvage in pale colors. 

Ends. — The fringe on the upper end, as a rule, 
instead of being a continuation of the warp 
threads, is a separate piece sewed on. 

Bobdbe. — ^From three to ten border stripes, 
usually one wide and one with from one to four 
narrower ones on each side. A favorite arrange- 
ment is to alternate light and dark border stripes. 
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Peevailing Coloes. — Liglit blues, yellows, reds, 
aad greens. Usually considerable white or ivory. 

Dyes. — Of the best. 

Designs. — A great majority of them are of the 
prayer designs. Usually with a centre of solid 
color and two cross panels, one at each end of the 
field. 

Sizes.— Usually prayer rug sizes. Modern 
ones run larger than the antiques. 

Peices. — Antiques exceedingly high. 

Remarks.— Antiques are among the best, while 
the modern ones are among the poorest. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

OwNBE 8 DEscmPTJON*— The field of this old Gliiordea rug is of 
Jade greeu, edged with small flower forms m cream, canary color, 
and brown. The high prayer niche penetrates the light blue space 
in which is a most symmetrical and formal arrangement of a leaf 
worked in light green, brown and red. The outer and inner border 
stripes carry the GMordes ** Tarantula^’ design, and in the main 
border the design is squared off in tile fashion, a stiff leaf in light 
blue filling one-half the square and two red blossoms with yellow 
centres the other half* The steins are wrought in dark brown. See 
also color plate, page 66* 

Synonyms. — Koula, Coula. 

Why So Famed. — ^After the town of Kulah, 
which is southeast of GHordium and east of 
Smyrna, in the vicinity of which they are made. 

Knot.— Ghiordes. Number vertically eight to 
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twelve; mimber horizontally eight to fourteen; 
number to square inch sixty-four to one hundred 
sixty-eight. 

Waisp.— Always fine wool. 

Woos’. — ^Usually fine wool. Moderns occasion- 
ally of cotton. 

Nap. — F ine, short, silky wool in the antiques, 
mohair in some of the modern ones. 

Weave.— Generally close, well tied knots. 

Sides.' — Antiques always selvaged, moderns 
usually overcast and occasionally selvaged. 

Ends. — ^Narrow web with loose warp ends. 
Generally dyed yellow. 

Boeder. — From seven to fourteen border 
stripes, having as a rule more than any other class 
of rugs. TJsually one wide stripe with a multi- 
plication of peculiarly marked small ones, which 
alternate in colors and carry minute designs. A 
distinguishing feature is the so-called “Kulah” 
border stripe, which consists of the repetition of 
a figure which somewhat resembles an alligator 
and is quite Chinese in character. 

Peevailing Coloes. — ^In the antiques, red, 
blue, golden brown, and yellow are the prevailing 
colors. The modem ones have a purplish tint 
instead of crimson. 

Dyes.— In the antiques the dyes are of the 
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property of the tiffany studios, new york city 
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best. Anilines are frequently used in tbe modern 
product. 

Desig]s-s.— The great majority of the Kulah 
rugs are of the prayer variety. The inner field 
is frequently filled, or partly filled, with small 
floral patterns. A figure resembling the Sham- 
rock is quite common. Usually one panel above 
the prayer field, whereas the Uhiordes generally 
has two panels: one above and one below the 
prayer field. 

Sizes. — ^Antiques from three and one-half to 
five by five to seven feet. Moderns all sizes from 
mats to carpets. 

Peicbs. — Antiques costly, from $5.00 to $20.00 
per square foot. Modern ones cheap, from $1.50 
to $4.00. 

Eemaees. — So similar to the Q-hiordes that it 
is sometimes difficult to differentiate. Of the 
modern ones the better grades are made by the 
Christians, while the poorer grades are made by 
the Mohammedans. The distinguishing features 
of the Kulah are first its characteristic border 
stripes, second the filled or partly filled centre 
field, while in the G-hiordes the centre field is gen- 
erally of a solid color, and third, the single panel, 
while the Ghiordes generally has two panels. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Owner’s Description.— The coloring in this rug has a gem-like 
brilliancy combined with great refinement* The field is of deep rich 
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blue, and the flower forms that rest upon it are of soft canary and 
azure. Seven borders alternately of tan and blue surround the field 
and carry the “fleck” design commonly found in borders of this 
style. Occasional touches of blood red are also distinctive features 
of these Eulah fabrics. 

MELES 

Stnomtms. — Melhaz, Melace, Milas, Carian, 
Karian. 

Why So Named. — A corruption of tlie word 
Milassa, the name of a town a few miles southwest 
of Smyrna, where they are marketed. 

Whebb Made. — ^In some of the seacoast towns 
south of Smyrna and on many of the scattered 
islands in the Grulf of Makri. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically five to 
ten ; number horizontally four to nine ; number to 
square inch twenty to ninety. 

Waep. — ool, often colored at the end. 

WooE. — Cotton or wool, most frequently the 
former. 

Nap. — Coarse, loose, lustrous wool, generally 
cut short. 

Sides. — Salvaged. This selvage is formed by 
the woof threads when they are wool and added on 
when the woof threads are cotton. 

Ends. — W eb of varying length at each end with 
fringe of loose waxp threads. 
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Boedee— Generally six or more border stripes ; 
tbe wider one nsnally carries flowers in profile. 

Peevailing Coloks. — ^Tbe antiques are noted 
for tbeir rich golden yellow combined with blues, 
reds, and greens. 

Dyes.— Generally good. Some of tbe modern 
pieces are dyed with brilliant chemical dyes. 

Designs.— Mostly Caucasian in character. The 
latch hook is prominent. Besides the usual prayer 
designs, perpendicular stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, with zigzag lines running through them, 
are characteristic designs of the Meles. Many 
small detached figures. 

Sizes. — Usually small and almost square. 
Three to four by four to five feet. 

Pbioes.— Antiques are rare and few of the 
modem pieces reach the United States. From 
$1.50 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — ^They are similar to the so-called 
Anatolian, but are lighter in color and woven 
better. In some respects they resemble the Ber- 
gama. Getting scarce as few new ones are woven. 
the examples illustrated 

Owner's Description* — This rug comes from a city of 
great antiquity in Southwestern Asia Minor, near the coast, 
opposite the island of Hhodes. 

The design and coloring are archaic in simplicity and sug- 
gest the interests of a people dwelling by the sea* Observe the 
turtle figures interspersed between the curves of vine in the 
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paaels; also tlie, fin-like appearance of tlie leaf-forans attacked 
to, the vine, the" line of fish-hook heads bordering the panels 
and wave design on either side of same. The striped character 
of the field is a feature to be noted in this rug, also the 
introduction of an exceptional design in the fourth stripe. 

The border is seen to be very inconspicuous and of re- 
markably few stripes for a product of the Aiiatoliaii country. 
The simple nature of the small detached floral forms indicates 
an early origin, before the enriching influence of the Persian 
invasion. 

Brilliant colors were chosen for use in the rug, though of 
such mellow tone as to he in excellent, subdued harmony. The 
predominating colors are golden canary-yellow, madder red, and 
green, with blue, violet and white as secondary tones. 

The shades in which these colors appear are quite Inde- 
scribable, doubtless on account of careless methods of dyeing or 
the chances of home-made mixtures. Thus the green is of a 
bluish cast, the blue is mottled with lighter shades (a well- 
known characteristic of this variety of rug) and the vioh‘t, which, 
as the most typical and exclusive of Meles colors, should be pure 
in tone, is of dingy look, apparently having succwdcd brown in 
the dye-pot. 

All the colors have remained absolutely fust, despite the 
long exposure of time. The kaleidoscopic effect which has been 
noted as a quality in many old Meles rug patterns, may be 
easily detected in this specimen. 

Stanton Ruo. — A much finer weave than the average 
rug of this class and a very attractive design. Note the 
peculiar shape of the field which is notched in instead of out, as 
in the majority of hearth rugs. The yellow and the plum colors 
in the main border stripe are seldom found in any other class 
of mgs. 
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MAKEI 

Synonym.— M egri. 

Why So Named.— After the Gulf of MakcL 

Wheee Made. — On the islands in the Gulf of 
Makri and in the towns along its coast. 

Knot. — -Always the Ghiordes. Number verti- 
cally four to eight; nmnber horizontally four to 
eight ; mnnber to the square inch sixteen to sixty- 
four. 

Weave.— Quite similar to that of the Meles, 
but a trifle coarser. 

Wakp.— W hite or gray wool. 

Woof.— W hite or gray wool. 

Nap.— O f long wool, usually from % to 34 of 
an inch long. 

Sedes.- U sually finished with a three or four 
corded selvage. 

Ends.— A wide web through which generally 
nm blue and red stripes with or without a knotted 
mesh and loose warp ends. 

Boedebs.— Usually three stripes, the designs 
of which are, as a rule, less floral in character 
than are those of the Meles. 

PBEVAUiiNG CoLOBS.— Quite similar to those 
employed in the Meles, especially the yellows, 
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reds, blues and plum color. Unlike the Meles, 
they usually carry green. 

Designs.— A sort of a mixture of the Meles 
and Caucasian designs. The field is most fre- 
quently composed of two or three panels which 
very much resemble those of cathedral windows. 

Sizes.— From three and a half to four and a 
half feet wide by five to seven feet long. 

Prices.— A s they are seldom found in the 
market it is difficult to place any stated value on 
them. 

Ebmabks.— One of the rarest rugs in existence. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

The weave, the tawny yellow and the motives in the right 
hand panel are typically Meles; the motives in the left hand 
panel are more like those found in the Berganm produets ; and 
the cross panel at the upper end of the field is a Kulah or 
Ohiordes feature. The wide weh at either end with the vari* 
colored stripes is a feature <|uite foreign to the Anatolian 
products. 

Why So Named. — ^Because they are marketed 
at Smyrna. Smyrna itself is not a centre of rug 
weaving, hnt these rugs come from the towns of 
the western provinces of Turkey in Asia, namely, 
Aidin andBrousa. 
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Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically four to 
eight; number horizontally four to ten; number to 
s(iuare inch sixteen to eighty. 

Wabp. — Coarse wool. 

Woof. — Coarse wool, generally dyed. 

Nap. — I'joosely woven. 

Wnave. — Ijoosely woven and carelessly tied. 

Sides. — No rule, most frequently short web 
with loose warp ends. 

Bobdbb. — No rule ; generally three border 
stripes, one wide one with a narrow one on each 
side. 

Pbbvailing ConoEs. — ^No rule. Bright reds, 
blues, and greens are commonly employed. 

Dyes. — Generally chemical. 

Designs.— Anything and everything, largely 
European and seldom artistic. 

Sizes. — Carpet sizes only. 

Peiges. — Prom $1.00 to $1.50 per square foot. 

Eemarks. — No antiques. The modern ones are 
purely commercial creations. 

MOSUL 

Synonyms, — ^Mousoul, MoussouL 

Why So Named. — After the town of that name 
in Mesopotamia, where they are marketed. They 
are made by tbe Kurds who inhabit the mountain- 
ous districts north of Mosul around Lake Van. 
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Knot.— G-hiordes. Number vertically six to 
eight; number horizontally six to ten; number to 
square inch thirty-six to eighty. 

WiEP.— Usually coarse, dark wool or goats’ 
hair. Occasionally cotton. 

Wool.— Usually coarse, dyed wool. 

Nap. — Excellent, long, lustrous wool, camels’ 
or goats’ hair. 

Weave.— S ome closely and tightly woven, but 
the majority are rather loosely woven. 

Sides.— Corded edges overcast with dark wool. 
Frequently overcast with wool of different colors 
after the Kurdish fashion. Occasionally selvaged. 

Ends.— At each end a narrow selvage with one 
or more stripes of colored yarn running through, 
usually red and blue. As a rule one of these 
selvages is turned over and hemmed, while the 
other is finished with braided warp threads which 
are knotted at the ends. 

Boedee. — Prom three to six border stripes, 
usually three, which are separated by lines of 
dark blue or brown. Frequently there is consid- 
erable camels’ hair in the border. The Saraband 
pattern is sometimes copied. 

Prevailing Oolobs. — ^Usually dark, rich blues, 
yellows, greens, reds, and browns. The browns 
and yellows predominate as a rule. These colors 
are shaded as only the Kurds know how. 
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Dyes. — ^As a rule excellent except in a small 
proportion of tlie modern pieces. 

Designs. — A multitude of designs wliicli are 
usually rather striking in character. Probably 
patterned more after the Persian designs than any 
others. The Saraband and the Ilerati patterns 
are frequently used. Medallions filled with the 
pear or other small designs. 

Sizes. — ^Usually three to four by four to seven 
feet, runners from two to four by eight to twenty 
feet. Saddle bags. 

Pbicbs. — Among the best moderate priced 
rugs. Prom $1.00 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — Best in the market for very hard 
service. Quite thick and heavy and generally lie 
well. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

OwHER’s Desceiftion* — . type of nig comes from the, 
largest rug-prod ueiBg centre of Eastern Asia Minor. The speci- 
men shown illustrates the Mosul at its best, as to closeness of 
weave, length of pile, symmetry of design and richness of 
coloring. 

The superb lustre of the wool, comparable only to a silk 
plush, and the great softness of the long pile — features which 
have made famous the rugs from this region-— are here con- 
spicuous. 

In shape '.and, design,' also the specimen Is. typical. The 
Held is composed of diamond-shaped sections outlined in black 
and decorated with the conventionalized tarantula. By placing 
,, these sections diago'iially a latticed efect ,.ia' produced. 
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border plan of three stripes^ two narrow ones 
separated by a broader, appears here* Hie narrow stripes are 
in , the' familiar dower-and»vine design, the broad stripe in a 
formal arrangement of rosette and hour-glass, all conforming to 
the geometrical and rectangular lines of Turkish design. 

The color scheme of the piece is remarkable for its har- 
mony, The dominant color is wine, introduced in many beau- 
tifully blended shades, and relieved with correspondingly soft 
tones of old blue and green, the whole illuminated with well- 
arranged bands of white. 


SHIEVAN EtlO 

FROM THK COLLEmOK OF THK AtrrHOU 

Knot: Ghiordes. Seven to the indi Ijorixontally and nine ver- 
tically, making sixty-three to the stjnare inch. 

A splendid specimen of Caucasian weaving, being a perfect gvm 
for color, quality and sheen, although in design it differa somewhat 
from the ordinary Shirvan. 

The field is covered with octagons each of wlueh contains aii 
eight-petaled flower, no two of w’hich are alike in color. Upon clost^ 
inspection it is noticeable that the ends of sonu‘ of the petals are fin- 
ished in a color entirely different from that of the rest of the petal. 

Between the octagons are strewn various floral, pc^ar and gc^at. 
forms and the weaver has indulged in the Kimlish trick of sha<iing 
the background, which shows no less than t hree distiin*! sluiden of 
green. 

The main border stripe consists of a meaialering vine with a l<»af 
form at each turn and on each side of this is a narrow stripe carrying 
the Greek meander, the outer one on a field of yellow’ and the inner 
one on a field of red. 

This is a very old piece with dyt^ e<pud t<» those found In any 
part of the Orient, even in olden times, and althotigh the colors are 
rather pronounced they are very pleasing to the eye. 

(See page 265) 
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HUSSIA 


THE CAUCASIAN CLASSIFICATION 


Caucasia and Transcaucasia form an isthmus 
connecting Europe and Asia. It is bounded on 
the west by the Black Sea and on the east by the 
Caspian Sea and it has an area of about 166,500 
square miles, with a population of nearly ten mil- 
lion. It was once Persian territory, but was ac- 
quired by Russia in 1813. Nowhere in the world 
is there such a mixture of races and languages, 
the number of dialects being estimated at about 
seventy. The carpets of the Caucasians are in 
coloring and in design identical with those of 
Ancient Assyria and Babylon and they have pre 
served their original characteristics, but alas, not 
their original dyes, for here too the coal-tar prod- 
ucts have been well received by these wild moun- 
taineers. 

The Caucasian rugs are characterized by their 
prominent borders and their purely geometrical 
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patterns with sharp outlines. Both warp and 
woof are usually of wool excepting in some of the 
Kabistans and Shirvans and, as a rule, the ends 
are finished with loose or braided warp threads. 
The predominating colors are the blues and yel- 
lows. They are seldom made in large sizes. Some 
of the most characteristic designs are the eight- 
pointed star of the Medes, the six-pointed star of 
the Mohammedans, the triangle, the diamond, the 
latch hook, the barber-pole stripe, the tarantula, 
the swastika, the reciprocal trefoil, the link-in- 
lozenge and the tree of life. 

DAGHESTAN 

Why So Named. — Daghestan means “moun- 
tain laud” and is the name of a district in Cau- 
casian Eussia on the Caspian Sea. It has a popu- 
lation of 600,000. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically ten to 
fifteen; number horizontally eight to fourteen; 
number to square inch eighty to two hundred ten. 

Wabp. — Usually wool, being as a rule a dark 
brown or natural color in the antiques and white 
or gray in the moderns. Some of the moderns 
have a combination of cotton and wool. The warp 
threads may be composed of one strand of cotton 
and one of wool in such a way as to cause a puck- 
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ering of the fabric, especially after it has been 
wet. 

Woof. — In the moderns nearly always cotton. 
In tlie antiques nsnally white or gray wool or a 
mixture of the two. 

Nap. — Fine silky wool cut short. 

Weave.— As a rule finely and closely woven. 

Sides.— S elvaged or overcast with colored 
wool. 

Ends. — A narrow selvage with loose or knotted 
warp threads at each end. 

Bobdee. — Three or more border stripes, 
usually three, carrying small figures and sepa- 
rated by narrow stripes of solid colors. The main 
border stripe most frequently has a cream colored 
ground. The lobster, the crab, the reciprocal tre- 
foil, the reciprocal saw-teeth, the wine glass, 
the barber-pole stripe, and the Georgian border 
designs are frequently employed. 

Pkevaiding Colobs. — The central ground is 
usually ivory with figures in the different tints of 
red, blue, green, and yellow. 

Dyes. — In the antiques all good. Some of the 
moderns are aniline dyed. 

Designs. — The same patterns are employed as 
were in vogue centuries ago. Diagonal ornamen- 
tation of both border and field is frequently em- 
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ployed as in many of the Kabistans. Floral formiS 
seldom used. The centre is never plain, but is 
always filled with small geometrical figures. 'Phe 
tarantula, the swastika, the link, S forms, ociagon, 
eight-pointed star, and the latch hook variations 
are common. The Greek cross is almost omni- 
present. 

Sizes.— From two and one-half to seven by 
four to ten feet. 

Peices. — ^Antiques rare; moderns cheap, from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Frequently crooked. The Shirvan 
and Kabistans are often sold as Daghestans. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

COLOB FLAT1SB 

with accompanying descriptions at pages 84 and 292. 

DOUBLETONEB 

OAQHESTAISr EtJG (p&gB 2M) 

Like most rugs of its class this piece consists wholly of 
geometrical de?kes such as the latch hook, star, octagon, 
barber-poie stripe, etc., all spaces heing filled with designs of 
various sizes, Each motif consists of three eight-pointed star 
forms, one within another. The second and third borders are 
purely Caucasian and represent a twig with two leaves and a 
flower. This motif is seldom found in any but the Caucasian 
fabrics. 

mmiEBTAK mArm- nm (see^page 258) 

The most common form of Dj^hestan prayer rug with its 
Caucasian niche and lattice field, each square of which is filled 
with a peculiar rectilineal floral form. All of the border designs 
are characteristically Caucasian, 
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DERBEND 

Si'NONYM.—Derbent. 

Why So Named. — Derbend, meaning “a forti- 
fied gate,” is tlie name of the cliief city and capital 
of the province of Daghestan, in the neighborhood 
of which these rags are made by the Tartars and 
Turkomans. 

Knot.— Q-hiordes. Number vertically eight to 
twelve ; number horizontally five to ten ; number to 
square inch forty to one hundred twenty. 

Waep. — Brown wool or goats ’ hair. 

Woof.— Good wool. TTsually more than two 
woof threads Ixftween each row of knots. 

Nap. — G ood, soft, thick, long, lustrous wool. 

Weave. — Very good, but not as close as that 
of the Daghestans. 

Sides. — Generally overcast. Occasionally sal- 
vaged. 

Ends. — Like the Daghestans, a short web with 
knotted fringe at each end. Sometimes the web 
is wide as in the Turkoman products. 

Bordbb. — Prom two to four border stripes, 
carrying large geometrical patterns separated by 
narrow stripes of plain color. 

Peevaidino Colobs. — ^Pewer colors than the 
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Daghestans. Usually a field of Hue or red. Yel- 
low is larislily employed. 

Dyes. — Generally good. 

Designs.— Similar to those of the Daghestans 
and Kabistans, but of a coarser nature and purely 
geometric, the latch hook and the eight-pointed 
star devices being the most common. The field 
usually consists of a repetition of the designs in 
alternate colors. 

Pbiges. — From $0.50 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Bather rare. Of little artistic 
value. 

KABISTAN 

Synonyms. — Oabistan, Kuban, 

Why So Named.— After the district of Kuba, 
which lies southwest of Daghestan near the Oas- 
pian Sea, where they are made. 

Knot.— Ghiordes. Number vertically ten to 
sixteen; number horizontally eight to fourteen; 
number to square inch eighty to two hundred 
twenty-four. 

Wasp. — Sometimes cotton, sometimes wool. 
They differ from the Daghestans in that the latter 
always have wool warp. 

Woof. — ^Usually cotton. Occasionally wool. 

Nap.— S hort wool, closely clipped, seldom 
lustrous. 
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THE CAUCASIAN CLASSIFICATION 

Weave. — ^Closely woven, equal to the Daghes- 
tan in that respect. 

Sides.— Nearly always overcast with cotton 
threads or salvaged vsith cotton. Some of the 
modern ones are finished with a cording. 

Ends.— Narrow web with loose or twisted warp 
threads. 

Boedee. — ^From three to five border stripes. 
The carnation in profile is one of the most com- 
monly employed border designs. 

Peevailing Coloes. — Eich but not brilliant reds, 
greens, blues, and yellows, with considerable white. 

Dyes. — ^Like all other Caucasian rugs many of 
the modern ones are more or less chemically dyed. 

Designs. — Similar to the Shirvan. The floral 
forms are usually connected by meander lines, in 
which respect they differ from those of the 
Shirvan. An attempt to render geometrical orna- 
ment in a floral manner. Small conventional 
flowers thrown broadcast. The tarantula, the swas- 
tika, the link, S forms, diamonds, stars, birds, and 
animals are all introduced, A field of large recti- 
lineal pear designs arranged in diagonal rows is 
common. 

Sizes. — ^Usually oblong. Can be had in larger 
sizes than the Daghestan. From two and one-half 
to five by five to twenty feet. 
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Peices. — Prom $1.00 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks.— Ofteu sold for the Daghestan. The 
most durable of the moderate priced rugs. They 
are thin and flexible and lie well. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

The field is filled with four peculiar oblong medallions and 
geometrical devices of various kinds, such as the Greek key, 
diamonds, crosses, etc. All of the border designs are charac- 
teristicaily Caucasian. 

TCHETCHEN 

Stnoiiyms. — Tzitzi, CMchi. 

Whx So Named.— The name of a powerful 
tribe of wandering mountaineers who inhabit the 
mountains in the northwestern part of Daghestan 
and who weave them. 

Knot. — G hiordes. Number vertically six to 
ten; number horizontally five to ten; number to 
square inch thirty to one hundred. 

Warp. — ^Usually fine wool, occasionally cotton. 

Woof. — ^Pine wool. Frequently dyed brown. 

Nap. — ^Pine wool, closely clipped. 

Weave. — ^Usually well woven hut looser than 
the Daghestan. 

Sides. — ^Narrow colored selvage, usually of 
extra yams. Sometimes overcast. 

Bitds. — ^Web of varying widths at each end 
with a fringe of loose warp ends. 
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Boedee.— From tliree to six border stripes 
carrying a combination of floral and geometrical 
designs. Tlie so-called CHcbi border design is 
nearly always present. 

Pbbvailing Coloes. — ^Usually dark colors with 
considerable dark bine and white. 

Dyes.— As a rule good. 

Designs. — Rather indefinite. Dsnally a mix- 
ture of the Caucasian and Persian designs 
repeated over the field so as to form a trellis. 
Diamond-shaped figures, rosettes, trefoils, and 
tarantula forms. Field rather narrow in com- 
parison with the borders. 

Sizes.— Nearly square, four to five by five to 
six feet. 

Peices.— From $0.75 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Remabks. — Resemble the Shirvan in texture, 
for which they are frequently sold. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Maj. L. B. Lawton’s Description. — A typical specimen 
of this weave, with the many small Cliinese figures in blue. A 
star border, an interlocking border and a wide basket border. 
This specimen is unusual in being lighter toned in the ground. 

BAKU 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Baku, a 
seaport on the Caspian in the district of Shirvan, 
from whence they are shipped. 
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Knot.— GMordes. Number vertically eight to 
sixteen; number horizontally eight to twelve; 
number to square inch sixty-four to one hundred 
ninety-two, 

Waep. — Cotton or wool. Frequently camels’ 
hair. 

Woof.— Usually cotton. Sometimes wool. 

Nap. — ^W ool with more or less camels’ or 
goats’ hair, cut short. 

Weave. — Generally closely woven and well tied. 

Sides. — ^Usually overcast, occasionally sel- 
vaged. 

Ends, — A small streak of camels’ hair is 
usually thrown across one end. This is one of 
the characteristic Baku features. 

Boedeb. — Prom three to six border stripes, 
most frequently three, one wide one with a narrow 
one on either side. 

Peevailing Coloes. — Similar to those of the 
Daghestan. 

Dyes. — Generally good. 

Designs. — ^The large-sized pear pattern is per- 
haps the most common. It is generally of a recti- 
lineal nature. Frequently there is a central 
medallion with comers to match. 

Sizes. — ^From three to seven by four to nine 
feet. The length is generally double or more than 
the width 
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THE CAUCASIAN CLASSIFICATION 

Peices.— Eatlier Hgli priced on account of 
their scarcity ; $1.50 to $4.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — Not very common in the United 
States. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Tile design of this piece, tiie large pear motif with central 
serrated medallion and corner pieces to match, is the most 
common one employed in the Baku district. In contrast to the 
Persian rendition of the pear design those in the Baku are 
larger and more rectilineal. Like the Saraband the stems point 
in the opposite direction in alternate rows. All of the border 
stripes are purely Caucasian, the central one being ‘a form of 
latch hook border, 

SHEMAKHA 

Synonyms. — Soumak, Sumak, Kashmir, Cash- 
mere. 

Why So Named.— After the city of Shemakha, 
the capital and principal commercial city of the 
ancient Khanate of Shirvan, which was ceded to 
Persia in 1813. Soumak is a corruption of the 
word Shemakha. Sometimes called Kashmir or 
Cashmere on account of the resemblance of the 
weave to that of the Cashmere shawl. 

By Whom Made. — ^By the Nomadic tribes of 
Shirvan. 

Stitches. — ^In antiques ten to twelve rows of 
stitebes to the inch. In moderns seven is the 
average. 

Waep. — ^Always wool. Usually white in the 
antiques and coarse grayish brown in the moderns. 
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Woof, — Always wool. 

Weave,— Woven in tlie same primitive fashion 
as of old. The only pileless Oriental rug besides 
the Ghileems. The different colored woof threads 
are twisted over and under the warp threads by 
means of a needle in such a way that each stitch 
is made diagonally, taking in two of the warp 
threads and leaving every alternate row of 
stitches to face in the opposite direction after the 
herring-bone pattern. On the under side the 
shaggy ends of the colored woof threads are left 
loose. They never have any lustre, 

SiDES.^— Usually overcast in dark wool, some- 
times salvaged. 

Ends.— A long fringe at both ends formed by 
the loose warp ends. Usually white in the 
antiques and grayish brown in the moderns. 

Boedee.— From two to five border stripes, 
usually four, the main one carrying a zigzag 
design. The Georgian border design is common, 
as is also the Chinese fret. 

Pbevaimng Golobs.— Light and dark blue,' 
green, yellow, red, orange, black, and white. The 
field is most frequently of dark blue or red. 

Dyes. — Good in antiques and poor in moderns. 
Designs. — Similar to those of the Daghestan 
and Shirvan and have remained unchanged for 
centurieB AH designs are outlined in black and 








SHEMAKHA, SUMAK OR CASHMERE RUG 
Size 6'2''X4'9*’ 

GAYLORD, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PROPERTY OF MR, H. J. 
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the Mongolian influence is quite perceptible, the 
knot of destiny, mountains, etc., beiag very 
frequently used, together with the usual Cau- 
casian designs such as the latch hook, octagon, 
and various other geometrical devices. Animals 
are frequently portrayed. 

Sizes. — From three to seven by four to twelve 
feet. Seldom larger than seven by ten. Antiques 
were not made in carpet sizes. 

Pbices. — ^From $0.75 to $1.75 per square foot. 

Eemabks.— D urable, but they lack animation 
compared with other rugs. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Unlike other classes, the Shemakha has no pile but has a 
flat stitch made by winding the dyed woof thread around the 
warp yarn. This piece is one of the finest, having thirteen 
stitches to the inch. Like in most rugs of its class, the designs 
are typically Caucasian, among which are freely interspersed 
plenty of eight-pointed stars, swastikas and knots of destiny. 
The latter motif is nearly always present in this variety. 

SHIRVAN 

Why So Named.— After the district of Shirvan, 
south of Daghestan and extending from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the river Kur. Marketed at Bakn, 
the trade centre of the district. 

By Whom Made. — W oven by the Lesgie tribes. 

Knot. — Ghiordes. Number vertically six to 
twelve ; number horizontally five to nine ; number 
to square inch thirty to one hundred eight. 

Ware. — Generally white or gray wool or a 
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mixture of the two in the antiques, while the mod- 
erns are of brown or white wool or a mixture of the 
two. Sometimes the warp is of cotton or goats ’ hair. 

Woof. — ^Usually wool in the antiques. In mod- 
ern pieces, usually of wool, occasionally of cotton 
and sometimes cotton and wool strands will be 
twisted together in such a manner as to cause 
more or less puckering of the fabric, especially 
after same has been wet. 

Nap.— Wool, cut short. 

Weave. — Cheaply and roughly woven. 

Sides. — Overcast or selvaged. 

Ends.— Usually both ends are finished alike 
with a short web and an extra large fringe of 
loose or knotted warp threads. 

Boedeb. — Three to five border stripes, gen- 
erally four, one wide one and several narrow ones. 
As a rule they carry small designs either of a 
Caucasian or Persian character. The latch hook, 
the tarantula, the scorpion, and the wine glass 
designs are common. 

Pbevailing Colobs. — Quiet tints of red, blue, 
yellow, and salmon, with considerable white. 

Dyes. — ^Moderns very apt to be chemical. 

Designs. — Quite similar to those of the Dag- 
hestan and Kabistan, but more inclined to imitate 
the Persian designs without the connecting vine or 
meander effect and inclined to be rather large in 
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proportion to the size of the rug. The tarantula, 
the swastika, the link, the S form, and the palace 
patterns are commonly employed. 

Sizes. — ^From three to five by four to seven 
feet. No carpet sizes. 

Peiobs.— Among the cheapest of the Caucasian 
products. From $0.50 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — Moderns made only to sell. 

a?HE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

COLOB PLATES 

with, accompanying description at pages 158 and 250, 

DOUBLETONB 

Owner’s Description. — Unusually fine for Shirvan. This 
rug is in the century class. The three borders are not often 
seen, but are characteristic of the older rugs of the Daghestan 
district. The glory of this rug is in the marvelous centre. At 
first sight one might think of the famous “ rose ” Kirmana. 
The treatment of the roses, lilies, peonies, etc., merit more than 
a passing glance. No weaver could possibly show greater fidelity 
to nature in the shading of leaf and petal than did the now for- 
gotten factor of this unusual rug. Hie erosion of time has 
given the surface an appearance of brocade velvet. Casual 
examination would indicate a green background, but in reality 
it is black, the profusion of green being an intricate and realistic 
arrangement of leaves. 

GENGHIS 

Synonyms. — Guenja, Guendja, Guengea, Turk- 
man. 

Why So Named. — ^Autborities differ greatly as 
to tbe origin of tbe name. Some say that tbe 

aer 
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proper name should be Guenja, which was the 
ancient name of Elizabethpol, from whence they 
came. Others insist they should be called Genghis, 
which is the name of the tribe of Nomads living 
in the vicinity of Elizabethpol who weave them. 

Knot.— Ghiordes. Number vertically six to 
ten; number horizontally five to eight; number to 
square inch thirty to eighty. 

Waep. — A three-strand thread of brown wool 
or goats’ hair. 

Woof. — Gray or brown wool, frequently dyed. 
Generally several woof threads between each row 
of knots. 

Nap.— Usually rather long wool or goats’ hair. 
Of a much finer quality in the antiques. 

Weave. — ^As a rule coarsely woven. 

Sides. — S elvaged or overcast, with different 
colored wool, most frequently the former. 

Ends. — ^Web with small knotted fringe on one 
or both ends. Sometimes the web is wide as in the 
Turkoman rugs. 

Boedee. — From two to five border stripes, 
most frequently three, one wide one with a narrow 
one on each side, all carrying geometrical designs. 

PsEVAmiNG Goloes.— Similar to those of the 
Kazaks. Usually considerable white with rather 
bright red, light and dark blue. 
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Dtes. — ^Apt to be inferior. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Kazaks and 
Karabagbs. Geometrical as a rnle, sometimes 
flowers and vines. The pear is frequently em- 
ployed, usually in alternate rows of red and blue. 
Birds and animals. 

Sizes. — Seldom square, mostly rimners three 
to five by four to nineteen feet. 

Pbices.— The lowest priced Caucasian rug as a 
rule. Prom $0.50 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — Durable. Often sold as Kara- 

baghs. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Knot: GMordes. Nine to the inch vertically and seven 
horizontally, making sixty-three to the square inch. 

This is a very old piece. Note that the outer border 
appears in the ends and is lacking on the sides, having been cut off 
on account of its worn-out condition. 

The field is covered with the pear design in alternating 
rows of light and dark colors upon a rich red ground. The 
inner border carries the Greek meander in red and white upon 
a blue ground, while the main stripe is filled with the octagon 
and the eight-pointed star of the Medes in different colors upon 
a white ground. The third border, which remains on the ends 
only, carries the Greek meander in blue and white upon a red 
ground. Both warp and woof are of wool. 

KARABAGH 

Synonym. — Carabagb. 

Why So Named. — ^After Karabagh, the name 
of a province in Transcaucasia just across the 
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Persian border north of Tabriz, -where they are 
made. 

Knot.— Ghiordes. Number vertically six to 
twelve; number horizontally five to ten; number 
to square inch thirty to one hundred twenty. 

'Waep.— C oarse white or bro-wn wool. 

Woof.— Coarse wool, sometimes dyed. Gen- 
erally several strands between each row of knots. 

Nap.— L ong, heavy wool or camels' hair. 

Weave.— Coarsely woven and carelessly 
knotted. 

SmEs.— Antiques usually salvaged. Modems 
nearly always overcast with colored wool. 

Ends. — Short webs, one of which is generally 
turned back and hemmed. The other end has a 
fringe of loose or twisted warp threads. 

Boedbb. — ^From two to fourteen border stripes 
•vnth a large range of geometrical designs. The 
reciprocal trefoil is especially common. Fre- 
quently a border of camels’ hair. 

Pebvajling Colobs.— More subdued in antiques 
than in the modems. Magenta is used lavishly. 
Strong reds, yellows, and blues, -with considerable 
white. 

Dyes. — ^Nearly all of the modem pieces are 
chemically dyed. 

Designs. — Similar to the Kaaaks, only a trifle 
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more Persian in character, that is, more Persian 
floral forms are introduced. Sometimes the field 
is plain, sometimes it is filled with some tree 
patterns or with numerous fioral and geometrical 
figures. In some of the antiques the field is cov- 
ered with black and tan spots, giving it the appear- 
ance of a leopard’s skin, which no doubt it was 
intended to represent. 

Sizes.— Two to six by four to eight feet. 
Usually small. Never in carpet sizes. 

Peices.— Antiques rare and rather costly. 
Moderns among the cheapest of the Oriental 
weave. From $0.50 to $1.50 per square foot. 

Eemabks. — One of the most inferior products 
of the Eastern loom, but artistic. Have deterio- 
rated considerably of late years. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Owner’s Descriptiok.— An exceptional Karabagh. The 
design shows evident attempt at Persian elaboration, this weave 
being about the oulj Caucasian that shows such tendency. The 
floral display in the centre; the beautiful old ivory of the cor- 
ner pieces, and the exquisite canary, coral and blue of the three 
borders, evidence that the artisan that wrought this fabric had 
thoroughly mastered the harmony of color. The blacks in this 
piece have gone fully down to the knot. Such Karabaghs have 
not been made for a hundred years. 
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KAZAK 

Stnontm.— Small Kazaks are called Kazakdjie. 

Why So Named. — eormption of the word 
Cossack. 

Wheee Made. — In the Transcaucasian district 
of Brivan, near Mt. Ararat, where Russia, Persia, 
and Turkey meet. 

By Whom Made. — By the Cossack Nomads, 
whose origin seems to be unknown. They were 
probably related to the Cossacks of Russia. 

Khot. — Ghiordes. Nmnber vertically six to 
twelve; number horizontally six to ten; number 
to square inch thirty-six to one hundred twenty. 
Fewer than any of the other Caucasian fabrics. 

Waep. — ^Always wool. 

WooE. — Nearly always wool, usually dyed. A 
characteristic feature is the number of woof 
threads between each row of knots, usually four 
or more. 

Nap. — Fine lustrous wool, which is usually cut 
long. The great number of woof threads causes 
the nap to lie so that the side of the yarn is ex- 
posed more than the ends. 

Sides,— -Usually a wide selvage in colored wool. 
Occasionally overcast. 

Ends. — ^Usually a short colored selvage at each 
end, one of which is sometimes turned back and 
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hemmed. A fringe of knotted or braided •warp 
ends. When braided the ends of the rug are apt 
to be drawn and t'vdsted so that it does not lie 
well. 

Boedeb.— From three to four border stripes, 
usually three. The crab, wine glass, reciprocal 
saw-teeth, reciprocal trefoil, tarantula, and latch 
hook variations are common. 

Peevailijstg Coloes. — Bather bright shades of 
red, green, yellow, brown, and rose, with more or 
less ivory or white. These colors are more sub- 
dued in the antiques. 

Dyes. — ^Poor in some of the modern pieces. 

Designs. — Similar to those of the Shirvan and 
Genghis. Bold geometrical figures which are 
characteristic of the people who weave them. 
The tarantula, diamond, palm, animals, and h-a- 
man beings are profusely portrayed. The Greek 
cross is almost always present and the Eussian 
coat of arms common. 

Sizes. — Small and medium, three to six by five 
to eight feet. Usually square or nearly so. 

Peices. — ^Antiques few and valuable. The 
moderns are among the cheapest of the Oriental 
products. Prom $0.75 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Eemaeks. — ^As a rule thick and hea'vy though 
soft and durable. 
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THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 
COLOR PLATES 

with accompanying descriptions at pages 94 and 144. 

doubletone (page 272) 

The field design is known as the Palace or Sunburst. It 
is common in the Kazaks and Shirvans. but never used in 
any other rugs. This piece shows the most common form of 
with the Palace design in the centre and the Crab 
border, on each side of which is the reciprocal saw-teeth. 


BESHIR BOKHARA PRAyER RUG 

property of UBERTY a CO., LONDON, ENOLAND 

Quite dissimilar to any other form of prayer rug although (lie 
niche resembles very closely that of the Meles. The designs are 
unlike those used in the other Turkoman products and the color 
combination is quite pleasing. This piece is evidently of some age 
as the woof threads in the lower end are gone, leaving a fnnge ot 
loose warp threads instead of a variegated webinng as on the other 

(See page 280) 
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The territory from -which the so-called “Turk- 
oman” rugs come is that part of Central Asia 
consisting of Turkestan, Eastern Turkestan and 
Russian Turkestan lying north of Persia and 
Afghanistan and west of the Caspian Sea. 

It comprises thousands upon thousands of 
square miles and is inhabited by numerous rug- 
making tribes of Nomads. The distinguishing 
marks of the Turkoman products are their wide 
web, their octagon and medallion designs and 
their old traditional colors of predominating red 
with patches of white, brown, and green. The 
dyes are usually fast and the knot is always 
Persian with the exception of an occasional 
Tomud or Samarkand, which may be tied with the 
Turkish knot. The rugs of Eastern and Russian 
Turkestan are really Chinese, but geographically 
should be classed with the other Turkoman prod- 
ucts. Having been in the past less accessible they 
are now found in relative abundance and are 
therefore the least costly. 
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KHIVA BOKHARA 

Synonym, — ^Afghan. 

Why So Named. — After the city of Khiva, in 
the province of Bokhara, from the vicinity of 
which they come. The name Afghan is sometimes 
used hecanse some of the inhabitants of northern 
Afghanistan contribute to the supply. 

By Whom Made. — By the Kirzig tribe of 
Nomads living in the province of Bokhara and 
in Northern Afghanistan. 

Knot. — Senna, Number vertically seven to 
twelve; number horizontally six to eight; number 
to square inch forty-two to ninety-six. 

Wabp. — Dark wool or goats’ hair. 

Woof. — ^Black or gray wool or goats’ hair. 

Nap. — ^F ine lustrous wool or goats’ hair of 
various lengths. 

Weave. — ^Loosely tied so that on the back it 
has the appearance of the Ghiordes knot. 

Sides. — Usually a wide selvage of black or 
dark brown goats’ hair, sometimes containing as 
many as seven cords. 

Ends. — ^Wide selvage at each end in plain red 
or striped with blue lines. The long, shaggy 
fringe of the loose goats’ hair warp is a char* 
acteristic feature. 
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Bobdee. — From two to four narrow border 
stripes, usually three. 

Peevailing Coloes. — A lavish use of the Turk- 
oman reds in the field with designs in blue, orange, 
brown, green, and white. 

Dyes. — Good in the antiques. Nearly all of 
the new pieces are chemically dyed. 

Designs. — The octagon is almost universally 
employed and is quartered by alternating colors. 
Animal forms are seldom seen. The prayer form 
is also seldom found. 

Peices. — $1.25 to $2.00 per square foot. 

Sizes. — They are the largest of the Turkoman 
rugs, being nearly always in carpet sizes and 
almost square, six to nine by eight to eleven feet. 

Eemaeks. — One of the best inexpensive rugs on 
the market. Coarser and heavier than the other 
Turkoman products and in damp weather they 
are liable to have more or less of the smell of 
goats. The Khiva is about the only antique carpet 
now on the market. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Knot: Senna. Ten to tlie inch vertically and seven 

horizontally, making seventy to the square inch; nnusually close 
for' a rug of this 'class. 

This piece is of an nnnsnany ine grade with a long nap 
and beautiful colors. The held, like that of nearly all Khivas, is 
filled with conventional octagon and diamond forms with a small 
eight-pointed star between each. 
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' ; Shobtkll , Rug- (page 120), — Prayer rugs of tMs particular 
class are extremely rare and the peculiar prayer niche in this one 
is certainly most unique and unusual, Note the hands in the 
two upper corners of the field- It is on these that the worsMpper 
is supposed to place his hands while prostrating himself in the 
act of prayer. 

BESHIR 

Why So Named.— After the words “Bech 
Schehr,” meaning “ Five Villages,” being woven 
in five adjoining villages west of Khiva on the 
shores of the Amour Daria Eiver in Turkestan. 

Knot. — Either the Senna or the Ghiordes, 
usually the former. Number vertically five to 
ten; number horizontally six to twelve; number 
to the square inch thirty to one hundred twenty. 

Wasp. — ^Wool or goat’s hair. 

Woof. — ^Wool or goat’s hair. 

Nap. — Wool. 

Boeoees. — Few stripes and narrow in propor- 
tion to the size of the rug. The designs are 
usually Tekke in charaeter. The reciprocal saw 
teeth design is a feature. 

Ends. — ^A fairly wide web which is usually 
dyed red through which generally pass blue 
stripes or strands of colored yarn. Knotted or 
loose warp ends. 

Sides. — ^A three or four corded selvage. 

Pbevaimng Coloes.— The free use of yellow 
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is characteristic. Browns, brownish reds and bine 
with very little white, as a rule. 

Designs. — Those of the border are Tehke in 
character while those of the field are usually com- 
posed of tree motifs arranged in strips with 
alternating colored background. Caucasian and 
Mongol designs are commonly employed. Occa- 
sionally the field is filled with Chinese cloud bands. 

Sizes. — ^From three to eight feet in width by 
five to twelve feet in length. 

Beiges. — From $1.75 to $5.00 a square foot. 

Eemaeks. — One of the rarest of the Turkoman 
products. Most of those brought to this country 
are antiques. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

OwNBE^s Bescbiption, — This rug differs from the Bokhara 
commonly seen, as it has the Tree of Life pattern drawn in the 
conventional form of the Bokhara weavers, but very artistically 
done, the wool used being the very best, very silky, and the 
eeivage is finished in a very workmanlike manner. It was a 
skilful weaver who made this rug and it probably was his 
masterpiece. See also color plate at page 274. 

TEKKE^ BOKHARA 

Wht So Named.— Because they are made by 
the Tekke Turkoman tribes of Nomads, one of 
the most numerous and powerful of the Turko- 
man tribes, who inhabit the country extending 
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to Afghanistan on the south and Khorasan on 
the west. 

Knot.-— S enna. Number vertically eight to 
twenty-eight; number horizontally five to twenty- 
five; number to square inch forty to four hundred. 

Wabp.— Splendid wool. 

WooF.—Wool, dyed red or brown. 

Nap.™ S plendid soft, velvety, closely clipped 
wool. Sometimes some goats’ hair or silk. 

Weave.— Renowned for its close texture. 

Sides.— Overcast in wool which is dyed the 
predominating color of the rug. Occasionally 
salvaged. 

Ends. — web from ten to twelve inches in 
width at each end which is colored the same as 
the body of the rug. This is finished with a 
fringe of loose warp ends. Sometimes there are 
twisted ropes at one end, showing that it was 
intended for hanging- This is especially common 
in the prayer Tekke. 

Boedeb. — One to five border stripes, usually 
three. 

Designs. — ^Elongated octagon forms arranged 
in rows alternating with rows of diamond forms 
with straight lines connecting the centres of the 
octagon, each of which is divided into four equal 
parts. In the centre of each octagon is frequently 
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found the eight-pointed star. Sometimes the field 
is covert with octagon or the diamond forms 
alone without the alternate arrangement. In the 
prayer rug the field is covered with little candle- 
stick patterns and divided into four sections by 
a large cross, the arms of which carry designs 
similar to those found in the border stripes. 

Pebvailing CoLOEs.— G-round usually of a rich 
dark mahogany red with designs in blue, green, 
orange, old rose, wine, and pink, with more or 
less white or cream. 

Dyes,— -Usually good. Of late years some ani- 
line has been used. 

Peicbs. — The antiques are rather scarce and 
are of good value. Prom $2.00 to $6.00 per square 
foot. 

Sizes. — Mats to carpet size. Two to eight by 
three to eighteen feet. The prayer rugs are 
nearly square, from four to four and one-half by 
five feet 

Eemaeks. — Their durability is phenomenal. 
The modern pieces are vastly inferior to the 
antiques. The prayer rugs differ so greatly from 
the others of their class that they might almost 
be arranged under a separate heading, in fact 
they are separately classed by some authorities 
under the name of Hardjli or Princess Bokhara. 
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The Arinenians call them Khatehlie Bokhara for 
the reason that the hands that divide the field 
into four sections form a cross, and the word 
“khatehlie” in the Armenian language means a 
cross. This class of rugs is growing rapidly 
scarce. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 

Page 284. This is the prayer Tekke, the so-called Hardjii, 
Khatehlie or Princess Bokhara. The Greek cross divides the field 
into quarters, each one of which is filled with rows of candle sticks. 
The niche, the “Tekke border design’^ and the “Indian fish 
bone” are here employed as in most prayer rugs of the class. 

Page 282, In design this piece is quite characteristic of its class. 
The octagon is invariably present, sometimes alone, sometimes in an 
alternate arrangement with diamond forma or with smaller octagons 
as in this example. Here the smaller octagons only are quartered. 
The peculiar arrangement of the “fish bone^^ design, the wide web 
and the loose warp threads at each end are also characteristic features. 

Page 150. Knot: Senna. Number to the inch horizontally 
sixteen, vertically eighteen, to the square inch two hundred eighty- 
eight. The predominating color throughout is a beautiful terracotta. 
The four diamond forms through the centre are filled with 
geometrical figures in buff and terracotta upon a dark blue 
ground. Of the semi-diamond forms the first and third upper and 
the second lower have an old ivory background, while the second 
upper and the first and third lower have a background of a most beau- 
tiful buff shade. The figures on all of these are in blue, terracotta 
and white. The first and third border stripes carry an S form on 
the top and bottom, while on the sides they carry a form of barber- 
pole stripe, all upon a dark blue background. The main border 
stripe carries a peculiar rectilineal eight-petaled flower in differ- 
ent colors upon an old ivory background; the loose yam ends hang- 
ing alternate in red and blue every four inches. The color combi- 
nation and sheen of this piece are unexcelled. 

Stanton Rug (page 162). — The predominating dark mahogany 
color and long thick nap, together with a touch of blue in the octa- 
gons, makes this piece most attractive. See also frontispiece. 

■'■ 284 - 
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YOMUD 

Synostyms. — ^Yamoud, Yamut. Sometimes 
called yellow or brown Bokhara. 

Why So Named. — After a tribe of Nomadic 
Turkomans by that name who dwell in the western 
part of Turkestan on the plains along the shores 
of the Caspian. 

Knot. — Either the Senna or the Ghiordes. 
Number vertically eight to fifteen; number hori- 
zontally seven to twelve; number to square inch 
fifty-six to one hundred eighty. 

Waep. — Brown wool or goats’ hair. 

Woof. — Good wool of medium length or goats’ 
hair. Frequently dyed red. 

Nap. — Fine wool of medium length or goats’ 
hair. 

Sides. — A coarse selvage of two cords which 
are colored in alternate squares of red and blue, 
red and brown, or two shades of red, giving it a 
checker-board effect. 

Ends. — A wide web at each end in plain red or 
with blue stripes. Frequently stripes of colored 
wool are worked into the web with apparently as 
much care and skill as that given to the body of 
the rug. Finished with a fringe of loose warp 
threads which are occasionally twisted at irregu- 
lar intervals. 



THE PEACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAD RUGS 

Bobdee. — There are usually three border 
stripes, oue medium sized one with a narrow one 
on each side. The barber-pole stripe, the recip- 
rocal saw-teeth, and the latch hook variations are 
the predominating border designs. 

Pee VAILING CoLOES. — Ground almost invari- 
ably of a rich brownish red which is softer and 
deeper in tone than that of the Khivas and Tekkes. 
Figures in drab, blue, green, and yellow. 

Dyes.— Usually the best. 

Designs.— -The tribal patterns show great indi- 
viduality and combine the Turkoman octagon 
with many of the Caucasian designs. A common 
arrangement is that of octagons and elongated 
diamond forms in alternate rows with plenty of 
latch hook variations. Very frequently the field 
is covered with the diamond forms alone. 

Peices. — ^From $0.75 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Sizes. — Seldom smaller than five by eight or 
larger than eight by eleven feet. 

Eemaeks. — They resemble the Bokharas in 
some respects and the Caucasian products in 
others. About the only antique, in carpet sizes, 
now found in the market. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Maj. L, B. Lawton's Description, — ^This weave is the 
rarest of the Turkomans. So rare is it that Mr. Mumford in his 
article in the Centwy Magazine, January, 1010, states that to his 
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THE TUEKOMAN CLASSIFICATION' 

knowledge no bales of antique Yomuds had been imported for 
seven years. Nearly all Yomuds have the cross pattern, are 
usually deeper in tone than their cousins the prayer Bokliaras, 
and lack the little niche. Yomuds are silkier than prayer Bokha- 
ras, and have the color of the Delaware grape. This specimen has 
an unique pattern as a panel across the end, otherwise it is 
typical. Yomuds adhere more closely to their type than do 
any other weave. 

KASHGAR 

Why So Named— After the city of Kashgar, 
a city of Eastern Turkestan which enjoys a great 
caravan trade and is one of the richest markets 
in Central Asia. 

Knot.— Senna. Number vertically five to 
nine ; number horizontally four to seven ; number 
to square inch twenty to sixty* three. 

Waep. — Coarse cotton. 

Woof.— Fonr-stranded cotton. 

Nap.— W ool of medium length, frequently part 
silk. 

Weave. — Coarse and poorly tied. 

Sides. — ^An added yarn selvage. 

Ends. — Selvage of varying lengths with a 
fringe of loose warp threads at each end. 

Bobdbe. — Chinese in character. Swastika 
border common. 

pEEv AILING CoLOBs. — TJsually strong yellow, 
blue, red, pink, green, and orange with white or 
old ivory. Pale terracotta is common. 
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Dyes. — Good as a rule. 

Designs.— Chinese in character. Generally 
fretted grounds or trellis covered with figures of 
bats, butterflies, cranes, dragons, fish, and trees. 
The knot of destiny is very commonly employed. 

Peices.— $1.00 to $3.00 per square foot. 

Sizes. — From three to six by six to twelve feet. 

Remakes.— N ot very many found in the 
markets. 

YARKAND 

Why So N,amed.— After a city of that name in 
Eastern Turkestan, in the vicinity of which they 
are made. 

Knot. — Senna. Number vertically five to 
nine; number horizontally four to seven; number 
to square inch twenty to sixty-three. 

Waep. — Coarse wool or cotton. 

WooE.— Coarse wool or cotton. Generally four 
strands between each row of knots. 

Nap.— Coarse wool of medium length, some- 
times more or less silk. 

Sides. — A selvage of two cords. 

Ends. — ^Web of varying lengths with loose 
warp threads at each end. 

Boedee. — ^Usually three border stripes, one of 
medium width with a narrow one on each side. 
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As a rule the borders are small in proportion to 
the size of the rug. The swastika border design 

is commonly employed. 

Pbevaiuing Coloes.— Eesemble those of the 
Bokhara with a field of rich brownish reds. Some- 
times the field is of tan color. The designs may be 
in blue, red, green, yellow, pink, and terracotta. 

Designs. — ^Resemble those of the Bokhara and 
Kashgar. Fretted grounds with figures of ani- 
mals, dragons, bats, butterflies, circles, and octa- . 
gons. A common design is the arrangement of 
four dragons in the form of a swastika. 

Beiges. — $0.75 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Sizes. — From three to six by six to twelve feet. 

Ebmabks. — Quite similar to the Kashgar. The 
modern ones are not attractive. 

SAMARKAND 

Synonym. — The trade name of “Malgaran” is 
given to an inferior grade. 

Why So Named. — ^After the city of Samar- 
kand, a city of Western Turkestan in the valley 
of Zarab-Shan, one hundred miles east of Bok- 
hara, which was once the centre of learning in 
Asia, having had several universities there. 

Whbeb Made. — In the vicinity of Samarkand. 

Knot. — Nearly always the Senna, seldom the 
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GMordes. Number vertically five to seven; 
number borizontally six to ten; number to square 
inch thirty to seventy. 

Wasp.— W ool, cotton or silk, usually dyed blue 
or yellow. 

Woop.— In the antiques cotton or wool. In 
the moderns cotton. Like the Kazaks there are 
three or four woof threads between each row of 
knots. 

Nap. — Good, heavy, loose, lustrous wool. 
Sometimes silk or a mixture of silk and wool. 

Weave.— Loosely woven. 

Sides. — ^Antiques have a narrow selvage added 
sometimes with two colors like the Yomuds. 
Modern pieces are overcast. 

Ends. — Similar to those of the Turkoman 
products. Wide web with fringe of loose or 
twisted warp threads. 

Boedeb. — Prom three to five border stripes, 
usually three. The inner border usually carries 
the Greek meander, the outer one floral designs 
and the middle one figures corresponding to the 
central designs. The undulating vine and lotus 
pattern are frequently used. 

Pebvailing Golobs.— Field usually blue, red, 
or golden brown. Bokhara reds and yellows are 
lavishly used. 
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DYES.~Of the best. 

Dbsigks. — There are usually five medallions 
(circles of happiness), one at each corner of the 
field and one in the centre bearing some dragons, 
animal, or floral forms. Very little trace of Per- 
sian, Turkish, or Caucasian influence; Mongolian 
characteristics predominate with some trace of 
Turkoman. Chinese fret, swastika, dragon, fish, 
and floral forms. 

Sizes. — From three to nine by nine to fifteen 
feet. 

Peices. — Antiques rare and costly, moderns 
from $1.00 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Eemakks. — The moderns are much inferior to 
the antiques. They are suitable for library and 
hall use. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Althougli made in Riisaian Turkestan, Samarkand weavings 
are Chinese in every respect* 

This particular piece displays three round medallions or 
circles of happiness, also butterflies and various Chinese plant 
forms. The first and third border stripes are composed of one 
of the Chinese lotus bud border designs, while the central strip 
consists of the swastika fret* 



■ DAGHESTAN PRAYER. RUG 
'Size, 4'8^X4T. 

BY COUETESY OF NABIGIAN BEOS., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Owners’ Description.— -In ali the rugs that we iiave im- 
ported from the Caucasian provinces we do not recollect having 
seen one with a finer texture than this Daghestan. It has as man\ 
knots to the square inch as the finest Kasluin rugs, which, as is 
well understood, are the finest products of the Persian looms. 

The “barber pole” stripes in the border, the reciprocal Van 
Dyke design, and the “ wine glass ” figure in the widest border are 
all characteristic designs found in Caucasian rugs. Even the niche 
is similar to other Daghestan prayer rugs. But we see at once 
Persian influences in the field of the rug. 

The flame ” design as it is called here, which is in reality a 
variation of the familiar “river loop” or “El-Ayassi” pattern, 
and which is distinctly a Persian figure, is here used throughout 
the field. As if to emfihasize the theory that the flame, whi(di 
the early Persians worshipped, is represented by this design, eadi 
individual figure is made to give off rays of light and warmth. 

Another interesting and noticeable feature in this rug is that 
while in Persian fabrics like the Sereband, where this or a very 
similar design is used, the figures are almost all exactly alike, 
whereas here they differ considerably and no two are alike in 
detail. 

(See page 254) 
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THE BELUCHISTAN RUGS 


BeliicHstaii is a vast, -wild and monntainons 
country extending from Kirman to India and from 
Afghanistan to the Sonth Arabian Sea, partly 
imder Persian rale and partly under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. It has an area of 
about 146,000 square miles with but 800,000 popu- 
lation. The capital, Kelat, has a population of 
15,000. The inhabitants are principally Nomad 
tribes of primitive habits and of the Mohammedan 
faith. The rugs of Beluchistan are taken way 
across Afghanistan to Bokhara to be marketed. 
On this account and also because of their great 
likeness to the Turkoman products they are classi- 
fied as such by several prominent writers. Like 
the latter they invariably have a wide web at each 
end, usually with a woven design. The colors and 
designs are similar to those of the Turkoman class 
and the dyes are good, but nowadays unwashed 
ones are extremely scarce. 
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BELUCHISTAN 

Synonyms. — ^Balooeh, Baloochee, Bilooz, Bi- 
louclie, etc. Sometimes wrongly called “Bine 
Bokhara.” 

By Whom Maoe. — ^By the Nomadic tribes of 
Belnchistan and by Beluches residing in Afghan- 
istan and Eastern Persia. 

Knot.— Always Senna. Number vertically sis 
to ten ; number horizontally five to twelve ; number 
to square inch thirty to one hundred twenty. 

Waep.— U sually wool, frequently goats’ hair. 

Woof. — Always dark wool. 

Nap.— P ine, long, compact, lustrous wool, 
goats’ and camels’ hair. 

Sides. — Overcast or salvaged, usually with 
goats’ or horses’ hair. 

Ends. — ^Wide ornamented selvage with loose 
or twisted warp ends. Often a row of colored 
yams run through the web. 

Bobdee. — ^From three to four border stripes, 
usually one wide one and two narrow ones. 

Pbevaxling Colobs.— Usually dark reds and 
dark browns with a sprinkling of white. Tan is 
frequently employed in the field and is generally 
the undyed camel’s hair. 
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Designs. — Geometrical devices, hexagoiis, octa- 
gons, etc. Occasionally stiff floral patterns. 

Sizes. — ^Mostly small, two to seven by three to 
eleven feet. 

Cost. — From $1.00 to $2.50 per square foot. 

Ebmaeks. — One of the last mgs to be affected 
by outside influences. Although scarcely any 
chemical dyes are used, the “doctoring” process 
has been adopted so that nowadays an unwashed 
Beluchistan is a scarce article. The modern ones 
are inferior to the antiques, although all wear 
well. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Knot: Senna. EigM to the inch vertically and thirteen 
horizontally, making one hundred eight to the square inch. 
The centre field of dark blue is covered with the Mina Khani 
design, which, being a Kurdish design, is seldom fowad in 
Beluchistan products. The two narrow border stripes in white 
are of the Greek key design upon a background of dark brown, 
while the main border stripe consists of rectilineal vines and 
flowers arranged similarly to the Herati border design upon a 
varying background of light and dark Turkoman red. The 
webbing at each end is covered with fine designs and stripes 
and in several places are talismanie tufts of wool* 
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CHINESE RUG 
Size,23'X24' 

BY COURTESY OF COSTIKYAN & CO,, NEW YORK CITY. 

Presented by the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to the Metro* 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. A very unique and 
beautiful piece. It is one of the most celebrated and costly rugs in 
America. The cloud bands and the five clawed Chinese dragons 
are framed in by the Chinese fret, 

(See page 301) 




CHINA 


CHINESE RUGS. 


It is practically within the last decade or so 
that the artistic merits of the Chinese mgs have 
been fully appreciated. Previous to that time 
they were promptly laid aside to make place for 
the other Oriental weaves. A few wise connois- 
seurs were in the meantime securing all the 
choice pieces available and some have made them- 
selves independently wealthy by their sagacious 
forethought. At the present time Chinese rugs 
are eagerly sought and treasured more than those 
of any other class, good ones bringing fabulous 
prices. 

To illustrate the rapid advance in the value of 
choice pieces the writer will relate one incident 
out of many similar ones which to his knowledge 
have occurred. 

About eighteen years ago a wealthy horseman 
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of Central New York died leaving a stable wMch, 
together with its furnishings, was worth many 
thousands of dollars. Sometime after his death 
the furnishings were sold at public auction. 
Among the articles thus disposed of was a Chinese 
mg 10 X 12 which was bid in by a New York man 
for $150.00. Two years ago it was resold for 
$25,000. 

Excluding those of recent make, Chinese rugs 
are of good workmanship and honest dyes, the 
weavers being little influenced by modern ideas, 
consequently they are durable and, on 'account of 
their original Mongolian designs, can easily be 
distinguished from the other Oriental products. 
Unfortunately, on account of the growing scarcity 
of wool in China and on account of foreign in- 
vasion, the rug industry seems to be dying out. 

The classification of Chinese rags is a difficult 
matter, in fact anything like an accurate classifica- 
tion is impossible even for a connoisseur for they 
cannot be assigned to the different provinces by 
the finish of their sides and ends as are the other 
Oriental weaves, but the classification must de- 
pend mostly upon the colors, materials and work- 
manship, which were in vogue at certain periods, 
as well as the effect of time upon these colors 
and materials. 



CHINESE RUGS 


Those which reach our own shores are gener- 
ally divided into three classes according to the 
districts from which they came, namely, Pekin, 
Tientsin and Thibet, the latter being practically 
Chinese although not geographically so. The 
above are named in order of their excellence, the 
finest pieces, as a rule, coming from northern 
China. 

Unlike other Oriental textiles those of China 
may be interestingly classified according to the 
symbolism of their designs, thus we may have the 
longevity rug in which are depicted the crane, the 
stork, the deer, or the tortoise, all of which are 
symbols of longevity. The literary rug is deco- 
rated with books, ink stands, pencils, brushes, 
scrolls, and sceptres. The bat, the gourd, the 
circle of happiness, and the shou denote happi- 
ness ; the dragon, the lion, the phcenix, and the 
sword authority and power; the swastika, the 
knot of destiny, the swallow, and the magpie are 
symbols of good luck, while in the religious rugs 
are found the rosary, the incense burner and 
various altar implements. 

The Chinese weaver is fond of fiUiag every 
available space with objects with which he comes 
in daily contact, thus among the animate things 
may be mentioned butterflies, dogs, doves, ducks 
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and swans. Among the inanimate things are 
vases, chess boards, jars, stands, baskets, wheels, 
ribbons, shells, pots and plates, while among the 
flowers are the peony, the primrose, the peach, 
the magnolia and tea blossom, the lotus, the 
orchid, the chrysanthemum, the sun flower and 
the aster. 

There are seven designs, which on account of 
the great frequency with which they are used, are 
worthy of special mention. Named in order of 
their employment, they are the circle of happiness, 
the Chinese fret, the swastika, the butterfly, the 
bat, the shou, and the dragon. 

The circle of happiness which is found in 
nearly all classes of Chinese rugs is a circle or 
ovoid within which are worked various Mongolian 
designs. The Chinese, or Greek fret, as it is 
sometimes called, is a border design suggested 
by the overlapping of the sea waves and is found 
in fully two-thirds of the Chinese products. The 
swastika needs little explanation other than the 
statement that for centuries it has symbolized 
good luck to many tribes in distant parts of the 
world. Butterflies, symbols of vanity, are fre- 
quently found intermingled with flowers or bats, 
the latter being symbolic of happiness. The shou, 
which stands for prosperity, has nearly a hundred 
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dilBEerent forms, many of which are similar ia 
shape to the Egyptian scarah. The dragon, the 
Chinese symbol for sovereignty, always has five 
claws, unlike the Japanese dragon, which has but 
three. It is frequently represented as holding or 
looking towards a round object, the ato-ealled 
“ chin ” or jewel. 

The materials from which the Chinese make 
their rugs are practically the same as are used 
in the other rug making countries with perhaps 
the exception that the wool varies more in quality, 
being on an average considerably coarser than 
that of Persia or Anatolia. The Chinese also 
employ considerable hair, which in appearance 
very much resembles that of a cow. Bugs made of 
this hair are known as Yak rugs. 

Chinese weaving differs little from that of 
other parts of the Orient. Both the Senna and the 
Ghiordes knots are employed, most frequently 
the former, but the appearance is different on 
account of the size and looseness of the warp and 
pile yam, which, in many instances, makes it 
impossible for the weaver to tie over eight to ten 
knots to the square inch. During the early part 
of the eighteenth century, designs were frequently 
made to stand out in relief by cutting somewhat 
shorter the wool around them. 
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CMnese designs are characteristic and inter- 
esting, being similar to those found in the old 
Chinese porcelains. As a rule they are simple, 
with little detail and axe outlined with a con- 
trasting color. No family or tribal designs are 
employed as in the other rug making countries. 
Each rug being usually the work of one weaver, 
both in design and execution, it is frequently 
symbolic of his creed. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the 
majority of Chinese rugs had a field of solid color 
or were covered with the trellis design. They also 
had but few narrow border stripes, either in plain 
colors or carrying simple geometric designs, but 
about the middle of the 18th century, they began 
to show Persian influence, floral patterns being 
adopted especially for the borders. 

Like the designs, the colors employed by the 
weavers are quite similar to those used in the old 
porcelains. As a rule, they are dull, warm and 
harmonious, but few shades being used in the 
same piece. 

The colors and shades most frequently used 
in Chinese rugs, named in order of their employ- 
ment, are dark blue, yellow, light blue, apricot, 
ivory white, dark brown, cream, old red, tan, 
fawn, robin’s egg blue, green, fruit red, per- 


ANTIQUE CHINESE CUSHION RUG 
Size 2'2'^X2'2'^ 

FROM THE COLLECTION OP THE AUTHOR 

Knot: Senna. Eight to the inch horizon tally and six verti- 
cally, making only forty-eight to the square inch, but the pile wool 
is so fluffy that it has the appearance of being quite closely woven. 

This piece is undoubtedly a very old one. It has a long silky 
pile with deep Chinese blue ground, displaying a central rnedailion 
of floral forms, frets and swastikas woven in soft red, yellow, dral> 
and white. Also corner motifs in similar colors, all of w'hieh is 
framed by three harmonious borders, an inner band consisting of 
white dots on a blue background; the main border stripe composed 
of graceful floral scrolls and blossoms in yellow, light blue, drab, red 
and white on a blue ground, and the other border of plain blue. 


(See page 801) 
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simmon red, ash white, sapphire blue, peach blow, 
salmon pink, brownish red, brick red, greenish 
yellow, turquois blue, copper pink, and black. 

The different shades are of considerable assist- 
ance to the connoisseur in estimating the age of a 
rug, for instance, robin’s egg blue, golden brown, 
and tan were mostly in vogue during the 17th cen- 
tury, and during that period, green and lemon 
citron, greenish and reddish yellows were never 
employed. 

THE EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATED 
Three color plates of these attractive rugs are given, with 
accompanying descriptions (see pages 300, 306 and 318) • 
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GHILEEMS 

Also spelled Gileem, Gilim, KMlim, Kilim, 
Killim. A pileless rug whieh. is made by binding 
a dyed weft thread around the warp threads by 
means of a shuttle or needle, making the fabric 
alike on both sides and leaving open spaces be- 
tween the warp threads where the changes of 
color are made. This is the primitive mode of 
weaving and requires much more skill than does 
the pile method. Ghileems are woven at the 
present day more than ever all over the Cau- 
casus, Anatolia, Kurdistan, Persia, and in some 
parts of Turkestan. Those which are found in 
the Western markets come mostly from Csesarea, 
Senna, Shirvan, Kurdistan, and Merve. 

As a rule each variety adopts the designs and 
colors which are in vogue in the particular locality 
from which they come, but frequently the border 
stripes do not extend around the whole fabric as 
is almost invariably the rule with the pile carpets. 
By the Oriental the Ghileems have been used as 
floor coverings from the earliest times; by the 
Occidental they are used almost exclusively as 
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portieres, couch covers, and table spreads. As a 
rule, they are sold in the Orient by weight, and, 
like most of the other textiles, have of late years 
not been extremely free from outside influences. 

SENNA GHILEEM 

Senna GhUeem is the finest quality of Ghi- 
leem produced, being much finer in texture than 
any of the other Ghileems. As a rule they have 
small intricate patterns, with an opening at each 
change of color, in fact they are exact duplicates 
of the Senna pile rugs in design and have the same 
finish on the sides and ends. The Herati design is 
commonly used in the field but seldom in the 
border. In sizes they vary from three and one- 
half to four and one-half by five and one-half to 
seven feet, seldom larger or smaller. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

Tlie main border stripe carries a meandering vine with a 
pear-shaped leaf at each tnm and on either side of it is a narrow 
stripe consisting of floral forms which are connected by leaves 
arranged in the form of a meander, 

ANATOLIAN GHILEEM 

Anatolian Ghileems are, as a rule, light in 
weight and coarse in texture, with many open 
spaces and with bold geometrical Turkish designs 
and bright colors. They are made of good wool 
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SENNA GHILEEM 
(HEKATI DESIGN) 

,..«ty OF a. V. DILLBY ACO. 
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and are finished with a fringe at each end. As a 
rule they can he distinguished by their prayer 
niche or by a seam through the centre, the larger 
sizes, which do not come in the prayer design, 
usually being made by sewing two long, narrow 
pieces together. 

KIS GHILEEM 

Kis Ghileem, which means “girl rug,” are 
Turkish Ghileems made by the Mohammedan girls 
for their suitors, it being a Turkish custom for a 
girl, as soon as she becomes engaged, to weave 
one of these rugs to present to her future husband 
in order to show the quality of her handiwork; 
therefore, being judged to a certain extent by the 
grade of her weaving, she naturally does her best. 
For this reason many of the so-called Kis Ghileems 
are of excellent workmanship. They carry typical 
Turkish designs and are finished with a fringe at 
each end. In size they vary from two and one-half 
to seven by four to fifteen feet, the smaller sizes 
usually being of the prayer style, while the larger 
ones are made of two parts sewed together, little 
care being taken to make the patterns of the two 
pieces match well. Frequently we will find small 
tufts of wool, beads or a lock of the weaver’s hair 
attached to the warp threads as a talisman. 
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SHIRVAN GHILEEM 

SMrvaa G-Mleems are always recognized by 
their designs, which are like those of no other 
Ghileem, being composed of numerous stripes run- 
ning across the whole width of the rug and cov- 
ered with geometrical devices similar to those of 
the Daghestan. These stripes are from eight to 
twelve inches wide with narrow plain blue, green, 
or red stripes between. They are nearly always 
woven in one piece and of good wool, but are heavy 
and coarse, with large openwork spaces. In size 
they vary from three to eight by six to twelve feet, 
the average being five by nine feet. 

KURDISH GHILEEM 

Kurdish Ghileems, like other Kurdish rugs, 
rank among the best of their class, being made of 
the finest of wool and closely woven. They usually 
consist of two or more pieces sewed together or 
joined by embroidered geometrical designs and 
many yarn ends are left loose on the under side, 
giving a shaggy appearance like the under side of 
the ShemaHia rugs. In this respect they are 
unlike any of the other Ghileems. The colors are 
as a rule subdued, dark shades of crimson, blue, 
yellow, and green, with more or less black and 
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KURDISH GHILEEM 

by courtesy of NAHIGIAN BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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wMte. The prayer design is frequent, with a niche 
like that of the Ghiordes. The ends are finished 
with a web upon which an attractive design is 
woven or through which runs a parti-colored 
thread similar to that in other Kurdish rugs. The 
antiques are very scarce. In sizes they vary from 
four to six by seven to twelve feet. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTEATED 

This is one of two strips which were originally sewed 
together like many of the Ghileems of this class. The pre- 
dominating colors are green, red, dark brown and white. Each 
end is finished with a short web and braided warp threads. It 
also has many loose yam ends on the back side, which is a 
characteristic feature of the Kurdish Ghileems. 


MERVE GHILEEM 

Merve Ghileems are made in the vicinity of 
Merve, in the Turkoman district. They differ from 
all other Ghileems in that the colors are divided 
diagonally instead of vertically or horizontally 
with the warp or woof threads. For this reason 
no open spaces are left. The colors are few and 
subdued, white especially being seldom used, and 
in design they are most modest, the field as a rule 
being divided transversely into three or four parts 
by ornate line patterns resembling in some re- 
spects the Kurdish Ghileems. They frequently 
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come in prayer form with designs less striking 
than those of the Kurdish Grhileems and strongly 
resembling those of the Beluchistan. Some are of 
great size. 

THE EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 

One of two strips which were originally sewed together. 
Like many of its class the field of this piece is divided trans' 
Tersely into a number of stripes, each about a foot wide. Each 
stripe is of a different color, being tan, green, white and brown, 
and the whole field is covered with a trellis of serrated latch 
hook designs in red, the divisions of which contain diamond 
forms in different colors. There is a short web at each end, 
one with loose warp threads and the other knotted. 

Silk rugs were first made in China and after- 
wards in Anatolia and Northern Persia, where 
silk is produced in great quantities. They were 
formerly made for mosques, for royalty, or for 
very rich people, expert weavers being hired for 
the occasion and the material being furnished by 
the one who ordered the work done. 

Pine silk rugs are unsurpassed in beauty, rich, 
exquisite coloring, and rare sheen, but they have 
never been practical as floor coverings; first, 
because they require such luxurious surround- 
ings, and second, because the wearing quality of 
silk does not compare with that of wool. 

The genuine Persian silk mgs are getting 
scarce and almost prieelesa Strange as it may 
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MERVE GHILEEM KURDISH GHILBEM 

Size 10'X2'8‘' Size 15'4‘'X2'6" 

PROPERTY OF MR. JOSEPH SHEHABI 
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seem, few of these pieces have been sought by 
either the museums or collectors of America. 

Those made at Kashan in Northern Persia are 
the best of the present day products. As a rule 
they are made entirely of silk having a narrow 
web and a fringe of loose warp threads at each end 
and with beautiful shades of red, rose, turquoise, 
old ivory, and green. 

In Persia they sell for from $10.00 to $15.00 
per square foot and in the United States for from 
$15.00 to several hundred dollars a square foot. 

A much cheaper and a purely commercial 
product comes from Kaisarieh or Caesarea, in Asia 
Minor. These, as a rule, have a cotton warp and 
weft and are copied after the old Persian and 
Ghiordes designs, especially the so-called 
“Mosque design” with the hanging lamp. These 
rugs are undesirable in color, dyes and workman- 
ship and are invariably worth much less than the 
prices asked for them. The great majority of 
them can be detected by the direction in which 
the pile runs, it being inclined towards the top 
instead of towards the bottom. 

It is easy to go astray in the purchase of silk 
rugs on account of the numerous mercerized and 
wool silk imitations, many of them not even being 
hand-tied but machine made. 
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PELT RUGS 

Felt rugs are made to a certain extent in 
nearly every part of Persia, but chiefly at Ispahan, 
Astrabad, and Yezd. They are made of wool, 
goats’ hair or camels’ hair or of a combination of 
two or all of these substances, according to the 
color desired. As no dyes are employed and the 
finished product is the same in color as that of 
the materials used, they are usually gray, white 
or buff, most frequently the latter. The material 
is matted together by being pounded, occasionally 
sprinkled with water in which rapeseed-oil cakes 
have been soaked for a long time, and then 
poxmded more until it becomes compact and solid. 
The finished product varies in thickness from 
three-quarters of an inch to three inches and is as 
soft and pliable as cloth, but too heavy for expor- 
tation, consequently few come to Western markets. 
In the Orient they are used as floor coverings on 
top of which ordinary pile carpets are placed. In 
this country they have been used in bedrooms, 
also as a covering for dining tables, and as silence 
cloths, but they will not stand the wear of chairs 
and are an easy mark for moths. They can be 
purchased for from $7.00 to $10.00 per yard. 
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INDO-ISPAHAN RUG 

IN THE COLLECTION OP MR- JAMES i\ BALLARD, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
THEIR INTENDED USE 



CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
THEIR INTENDED USE 


PRAYER RUGS (NAMAZLIK) 

In all ages fine rngs have been used for reli- 
gious purposes by the faithful followers of the 
prophet. Every Mohammedan has his prayer rug, 
more or less valuable according to his means, 
which he always carries with him and upon which 
he prostrates himself five times a day when the 
appointed hour for prayer arrives. 

By means of a small compass he spreads his 
rug so that the mihrab or niche points towards 
Mecca, where Mohammed’s body lies. Then after 
removing all jewelry and money from his person, 
in order to appear before God in the most abject 
humility, he combs his beard, produces a rosary 
of ninety-nine beads and a dried cake of earth 
which came from Mecca. These he places just 
under the niche and then, resting his head on the 
earth with his hands outstretched on either side, 
he performs his devotions. 

The mihrab or niche on which the worshipper 
places his head represents the door of a mosque 
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and reminds those who use it of the sacred mosque 
at Mecca. 

Occasionally prayer rugs will be found with 
three or more niches, especially among the Cau- 
casian products. These are intended for children 
or for family worship. Others may have instead 
of a prayer niche, three small medallions, one 
each for the hands and one to receive the forehead. 

For convenience the prayer rug is of small size, 
usually from two and one-half to four by four to 
six feet. Those intended for personal use fre- 
quently have the name of the owner on and are of 
the very best workmanship. Combs and other 
objects used in the act of worship are frequently 
depicted in or near the prayer niche. 

The prayer niche takes various forms in differ- 
ent kinds of mgs, seldom more than one class 
having the same form. As a rule that of the Per- 
sians is formed by curved lines, while all others 
are formed by straight lines, those of both the 
Persian and Turkish classes being pointed, while 
those of the Caucasian and Turkoman classes may 
either be pointed or flat at the top, usually the 
latter. 

In differentiating between these different 
classes we are assisted not only by the shape of 
the mihrab, but also by the various field designs. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF THE PRAYER-NICHE IN RUGS 

1. Persian 11. Kulah 21. Konieh and Meles 

2. Persian 12. Kulah 22. Ladik 

3. Persian and Konieh 13. Kulah 23. Ladik 

4. Meshed and Saruk 14. Ghiordes 24. Kaisanyeh 

5. Tabriz 15. Ghiordes 25. Bergama, Genghis, Daghe* 

6. Kirman 16. Ghiordes stan, Bokhara 

7. Kirman 17. Ghiordes 26. Bergama 

8. Kirman and Kulah 18. Anatolian 27. Meles 

9. Herez and Kulah 19. Anatolian 28. Meles 

10. Kulah 20. Konieh 29. Daghestan and Kazak 

30. Kazak and Beluchistan 





CLASSIFICATION ACCOEDING TO USE 

such for instance as the panels above and below 
the prayer field, the lanterns or pendants which 
hang from the centre of the niche, etc. 

Single Panels. — ^When only one panel is used 
it is invariably above the prayer field. The Kulah 
nearly always has but one, the Anatolian gen- 
erally, and the Grhiordes seldom. 

Double Panels. — The Ghiordes nearly always 
has two, the Bergama generally, and the Kulah 
seldom. 

Hanging pendants are always present in the 
Kaisarieh, frequently in the Ghiordes, and seldom 
in the Kulah. 

Pillars are always present in the Kaisarieh, 
frequently in the Kulah, and only occasionally in 
the Ghiordes. 

Plain prayer fields (excepting the lamp) are 
most frequent in the Turkish rugs. 

Filled prayer fields are invariably present in 
the Caucasian and Turkoman rugs and generally 
in the Persians. 

HEARTH RUGS (ODJAKLIK) 

Hearth rugs may be distinguished by the shape 
of their field, each end of which resembles the 
niche of the prayer rugs belonging to the same 
class They are usually from three and one-half 
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to four by five to seven feet and are very precions 
to the family', who always spread them before the 
fire upon the arrival of a guest, and once a fugi- 
tive, fleeing from his enemies, enters a tent and 
sets his foot upon the hearth rug, the owner and 
his people were bound to defend him. 

GRAVE RUGS (TURBEHLIK) 

Grave rugs are usually the combined handi- 
work of all the members of the household and, in 
accordance with an ancient custom, are used to 
cover the dead before interment and the grave 
after interment, having practically the same 
import as flowers do with us. They are usually 
woven in sombre tints to express grief and in 
light colors to denote resurrection. The cypress 
tree, which is symbolic of sorrow, is usually the 
leading feature of the design and there are gen- 
erally some inscriptions from the Koran. 

DOWRY OR WEDDING RUGS (KIS GHILEEM) 
Dowry or wedding mgs are woven by the 
Eastern maiden for her dowry. They are usually 
small in size and are seldom seen in America, as 
they are always greatly prized by the Oriental. 
A more definite description of them will be found 
under the heading of Ghileems. 
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SADDLE CLOTH, SADDLE BAGS AND POWDER BAG 




CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO USE 


MOSQUE OR MECCA RUGS 

Mosque or Mecca rugs are sometimes called 
Tribute rugs. The wealthy Mohammedan rulers 
vied with each other in taking with them on their 
pilgrimage to Mecca rugs of the finest materials 
and choicest designs for presentation to the 
mosque, the whole interior of which was usually 
hung with carpets, beautiful and costly beyond 
description. Many of these so-called mosque rugs 
were of the Shiraz class. It is still the custom 
in some parts of the Orient to give rugs to the 
mosque as thank offerings for special blessings 
received and frequently the Mohammedan be- 
queaths a rug when he dies to the mosque where 
he worshipped. 

BATH RUGS (HAMMANLIK) 

Bath rugs are usually about three feet square 
and have a peculiar lustre due to their frequent 
contact with soap and water. One of these bath 
rugs is usually presented to the bride by her 
parents on her wedding day. 

PILLOW CASES (YESTEKLIK) 

Pillow cases are known in the United States as 
Anatolian mats and are described as such in the 
chapter on Turkish Classification. 
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SAMPLE COENEES 

Sample corners are mats about two feet square 
and are woven for the purpose of showing the 
variation of border, color, and design to some 
wealthy ruler who wishes a carpet woven. They 
are afterwards used in the weaver’s family and 
seldom reach the market. (See p. 328.) 

SADDLE BAGS (HEHBELIK) 

Saddle bags always come in pieces of varying 
widths, according to the kind of animal for which 
they are intended. Those intended for donkeys 
usually run from one to one and one-half by one 
and one-half to two feet, while those intended for 
horses or camels usually run from one and one- 
half to two and one-half by five to six feet or more. 
Those from Persia and Anatolia are usually 
small and nearly square, while those from Bok- 
hara and Beluchistan are usually large and oblong. 
These saddle bags are quite appropriate for bach- 
elor apartments, artists ’ studios, or smoking 
rooms and are sometimes used on a suitable 
standard as a newspaper or magazine receptacle. 
(See illustration at p. 326.) 
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A CONVENIENT PERIODICAL HOLDER 
(See page 212) 



CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO USE 


SADDLE CO\T3R (SEMERLIK) 

Saddle covers are used by the wealthy class. 
They are nearly square, ranging from two and 
one-half to three by four to four and one-half feet, 
and have an opening at one end for the pommel 
of the saddle to pass through. The finest ones 
are from Senna. 

FLOOR ^COVERINGS 

Sedjadeh is the Persian name applied to those 
of the larger size, while Hali is the name applied 
to those of medium size. Oriental carpets are of 
modern make with very few exceptions, most of 
them being just as well made as were the antiques, 
although they show considerable deterioration in 
dyes. Those which are commonly found in the 
Western market are the Feraghans, Gorevans, 
Hamadans, Kermanshahs, Khorasans, Kirmans, 
Kurdistans, Sarabands, Sennas, Sultanabads, and 
Tabriz among the Persians ; the Kazaks and 
Shemakhas among the Gaucasians ; the Gulistans, 
Oushaks, and Smyrnas among the Turkish; and 
the Khivas and Yomuds among the Turkoman. 
Large rugs cost more per square foot, as a rule, 
t h a n the small ones, as their size makes heavier 
construction imperative and increases the diflSi- 
culty of weaving as well as the amount of yam 
required. 
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RUNNERS (KENNAR). 

Eunners properly belong to this class, as they 
are used in the Orient mostly to lay along the 
sides of a room. In this country they have been 
found extremely convenient as hall rugs. 

HANGINGS (BERDELIK) 

To this class belong all of the silk rugs as 
wen as many of the delicately colored and ex- 
tremely light fabrics, especially those that picture 
gardens and portraits or have on them quotations 
from the Koran. Ghileems may also be classed 
under this head. 




A BIJAR SAMPLE CORNER 
(Showing colors, designs and different borders) 

PROPERTY OF COL. A. S. LUDLOW, WANKESHA, WIS. 
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THE ARDEBIL MOSQUE CARPET 
(See page 333) 
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FAMOUS RUGS 


The interest in the very old weavings is not 
as manifest in the American cities as in many of 
the European cities, such for instance as Vienna, 
London, Paris, and Berlin. This is due to several 
reasons. In the first place, Europe began the 
importation of Oriental textiles many years before 
the United States did. In the second place, most 
of the choice pieces in the United States belong 
to private individuals instead of to museums, con- 
sequently they are seldom, if ever, seen by the 
public. In the third place, many of the European 
cities, especially London and Vienna, have given 
a number of public exhibitions of old rugs, while 
the recent exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Pine Arts in New York City was the first one 
ever held in the United States. At this exhibit 
there were forty-seven pieces of the 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries, pieces that would 
compare favorably with those of any country, aU 
owned by private collectors in the Eastern States. 

Great credit is due Dr. Wm. E. Valentiner 
and his assistants for the promotion and suecess- 
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fill management of this exhibition. Let ns hope 
that it is but the beginning of a series of such 
exhibits which will stimulate a more formal inter- 
est and desire to know more about these wonderful 
products of the Eastern loom. 

The age of old mgs can be at least as accu- 
rately determined as the age of old paintings and 
in many cases even more so. According to Dr. 
Valentiner the so-called Polanaise and Ispahan 
rugs belong to the 17th century and the Persian 
animal or hunting rugs belong to the 16th century, 
while the so-called dragon rugs belong to the 15th 
century. Many of the rugs from Armenia and the 
eastern part of Asia Minor date back as far as the 
13th and 14th centuries. 

Every old rug has its individual character 
manifest by its designs, colors, weave, and mate- 
rial, all of which are peculiar to the time when it 
was made or the locality in which it was made, so 
that it can be located and dated with greater 
accuracy than would be supposed. 

Many early rugs were used for decorative pur- 
poses in the pictures of the early Italian and 
Flemish painters. 

According to recognized authorities the so- 
called Polish carpets were not woven in Poland 
at all, but were products of Persia, and the so- 
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BERLIN DRAGON AND PHCENIX RUG 
(See page 334) 




FAMOUS BUGS 

called Ispahan mgs were not made at Ispahan or 
even in Persia, but came from the city of Herat 
in Western Afghanistan. Of the former several 
hundred are still in existence, the best of which 
are in the European courts and museums, about 
forty being in the United States, while nearly 
every collection contains one or more of the 
Herats. 

The Aedebil Caepet. — ^Without a doubt the 
most famous Oriental carpet now known is the 
mosque carpet of Ardebil owned by the South 
Kensington Museum in London. 

It is a Persian masterpiece and was made in 
1536 by one Maksoud for the Ardebil Mosque. In 
size it is thirty-four and one-half by seventeen and 
one-half feet and contains in the neighborhood of 
32,000,000 knots, about 530 to the square inch, 
and was purchased by the South Kensington 
Museum for $12,500, although, if put up at auction 
to-day, it would doubtless bring many times that 
sum. The ground is of a rich blue and is covered 
with the most intricate of old Persian floral 
designs. It has a central medallion in pale yellow 
with comers to match. There are three border 
stripes, one wide one with a narrow one on either 
side of it. The ground of the outer stripe is of a 
tawny yellow with small floral designs ; the ground 
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of the inner stripe is cream colored and that of the 
main stripe is of a rich brown with round and 
elongated panels alternating and surrounded by 
a profusion of floral lines. Within these panels 
are to be found in Arabic the following inscrip- 
tion: “I have no refuge in the world other than 
thy threshold; My head has no protection other 
than this porch way; The work of the slave of the 
Holy place, Maksoud of Kashan.” In the year 
942 (which corresponds to A.D. 1536.)* 

The Deagon and Phcenix Eug of the Kaiser 
Frederich Musemn, Berlin, is a Central Asia 
Minor weave of the 14th century and is probably 
the oldest existing rug that has been identified 
with the representation of a similar fabric in a 
painting. It was purchased for the Berlin 
museum by Dr. Bode, from a church in Central 
Italy on account of its resemblance to a rug in the 
fresco painting representing the “ Marriage of 
the Foundlings,” one of the series painted by 
Domenico di Bartolo in Spedale di Santa Maria 
della Seala in Senna about 1440. 

In design it represents a dragon and a phoenix 
in deadly combat. 


* In 1892 Robson & Sons, of London, published a monograph 
on the Ardebil mosque <aj.rpet by Edward Stebbing, who describes 
it ably. 
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EAST INDIAN HUNTING RUG 

IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE AKT8 
BY COURTESY OP MR. SIDNEY N. DEANE 

(See page 335) 
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The AxrsTEiAsr Eotal Huntikg Caspet. — N est 
in prominence to the Ardehil Carpet comes the 
Eoyal Hunting Carpet of the Austrian Imperial 
and Eoyal Court, which is said to have been pre- 
sented by Peter the Great. It is a Persian rug of 
great antiquity and shows Chinese influence in the 
design, which includes elaborately woven horse- 
men in pursuit of deer and other animals and 
winged gods in contest with lions and buffaloes. 

The Indian Hunting Eug of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts is perhaps the most noted of 
the forty-seven pieces which were in the recent 
Metropolitan exhibit. It was made in India about 
1640, is eight feet three inches long by five feet 
three inches wide and contains about three hun- 
dred and sixty knots to the square inch. Its pre- 
dominating color is red. In the upper left-hand 
corner are a couple of buildings in which are 
seated in Oriental style several individuals. Be- 
low these buildings are several deer, a chained 
leopard in a cart drawn by a bullock, hunters, a 
winged elephant, tigers, and goats, aU of which 
are interspersed with floral and tree forms. 
There are three border stripes, the centre one of 
which is the wider and carries leaf-shaped panels 
containing faces. Each one of these panels is 
separated by a bird and small floral forms upon 
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a cream-colored ground. The two narrow stripes 
carry designs in light and dark blue, pink and red. 
This rug was purchased at $35,000 by the late 
Grovernor Ames of Massachusetts and presented 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Altmah Peayeb Etjg, owned by Mr. 
Benjamin Altman of New York City, was made in 
North Persia about 1580. It is similar to one 
which was in the Yerkes sale and to another one 
which was shown at the recent Munich exhibition 
of Mohammedan art. It has beautiful floral 
designs with arabesques and Chinese motifs in 
deep shades of red, blue, and yellow, many of the 
designs being worked with light yellow or silver 
thread in the ghileem style. The Mihrab is the 
Persian style, from which hangs a mosque lamp 
which is covered with red, yellow, and pink flowers 
on a green ground. The lower part of the field 
is covered with various floral and tree forms in 
yellow with pink blossoms. There are two 
border stripes. The inner one has a yellow 
ground, the lower part of which is covered with 
arabesques and the upper part with Arabic in- 
scriptions ia blue which read ‘‘May the Blessing 
of God rest upon them all. There is no God but 
AUah (the true God) ; Mohammed is the prophet 

of God. Ali is the saint of God. God the exalted 
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one says : Verily God and His angel shower their 
blessings upon the prophet. Oh ye faithful send 
your blessings with Him, as well as olfer your 
salutations unto Him.” The outer border has a 
blue ground upon which are rounded octagons 
and oblong panels in gray, the latter containing 
inscriptions from the Koran in black Size five 
feet five inches by three feet three inches. 

The Meteopolitan Animal Eug (see illus- 
tration at p. 26), from the Ardebil Mosque, was 
made in Northern Persia about 1530. It was pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art from 
the Yerkes collection. On a claret colored ground 
are the repeated figures of a lion, a jackal, and a 
spotted deer in deadly combat. There are also 
running boars amid a profusion of flowers. 
There are three border stripes, a wide one with a 
narrow one on either side. The former is filled 
with arabesques and cloud bands in blue and pink 
on a ground of dark blue. The inner stripe car- 
ries a green design on a yellow ground and the 
outer stripes carry a floral design on a red ground. 
In size it is ten feet eleven inches long by five feet 
ten inches wide and has in the neighborhood of 
four hundred knots to the square inch. 

The Bakee Hunting Eug (see illustration 
at page 338), owned by Mr. George F. Baker of 
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New York City, is also one of the four fa- 
mous mosque rugs of Ardebil. It was woven 
about the middle of the 16th century; it is about 
fourteen by six feet and contains upwards of five 
hundred knots to the square inch. It is a harmo- 
nious blending of red, blue, green, pink, brown, 
old rose, cream, white, and silver, the predomi- 
nating color of the field being a dark red. It has 
three central medallions, one large one and a 
smaller one just above and below it, with a quarter 
segment of a cusped circle in each corner of the 
field to match. Intermediate spaces are filled with 
flowering branches, fish and animals, the latter 
being worked with silver thread in the ghileem 
stitch. There is one wide border stripe with a 
narrow one on either side. The former has a back 
of cream and carries alternately round and oblong 
medallions which contain verses from the Koran 
in silver. 
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THE BAKER HUNTING RUG 

BY COURTESY OF MR. GEORGE F. BAKER 

(See page 337) 
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Abeashes. Tlie name applied to an irregularity in weaving in 
which the color of the groundwork in a rug is suddenly 
changed, giving it the appearance of having changed weavers’ 
hands at that part. This is a Kurdish characteristic. 
Afghan (Af-gto), see Khiva. 

Afghanistan ( Af-gan'is-tan). Bounded on the north by Tur- 
kestan, on the south by Beluchistan, on the w'est by Persia, 
and on the east by India. It covers about 215,444 square 
miles and has a population of nearly five millions. It is 
generally mountainous and the climate is severe, being bot 
and dry in the summer and cold and stormy in the winter. 
The government is an hereditary absolute monarchy of an 
Oriental despotic type. 

Aine. a Persian word meaning an oasis or fountain. It is 
sometimes used by retailers, but is not a specific trade name. 
Ak Hissab (A-khis-sar' ), Akhissar, Aksar, Axar. A city of 
Western Anatolia, near Smyrna, with a population of 12,000. 
The meaning of the name is White Fortress.’’ For descrip- 
tion of the so-called Akhissar rug, see Turkish classification. 
Aksae, see Ak Hissar. 

Anatolia (An-fi-tO'liii). Another name for Asia Minor. 
Angoea (An-gd'ra). Name of a province and a city, the latter 
being the capital of the former with a population of 28,000. 
The province is noted for the so-called x^ngora goats. 
Abdebil (Ar-dfi-beh). Name of a Persian town on the west 
shore of the Caspian Sea in the Azerbijan province. It is 
from here that the celebrated Ardebil carpet, which is now 
in the South Kensington Museum, came, 

*In the Turkish and Persian languages the vowels are frequently silent and 
the characters do not stand for single consonants, but represent combinations of 
sounds as in short-hand, so that the same word is spelled in a great variety of 
ways when it is translated into English; therefore, the result is rather misleading, 
and each person must, to a certain extent, interpret the phonetic spelling to suit 
hims'df," ' ■ ■ 
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Ardeiah ' (Ar-de-iln')* A province in Western Persia in the 
Knrdisli district. It fnmislies the highest grade of rags. 

Aemehia (Ar-mS'ni-a) is situated partly in Transeancasia, 
partly in Persia, and partly in Turkey in Asia. On the west 
it is bounded by the Black Sea, Asia Minor, and the Taurus 
Mountains,- on the south by Mesopotamia, and on the east 
by Persia, while on the north it extends almost to the Cau- 
casian Mountains. It is a mountainous country and gives 
rise to nearly all of the great rivers of Western Asia. It 
is a country of special interest to the world inasmuch as it 
is supposed to have been “ the cradle of the human race,” 
the Garden of Eden, in all probability, having been located 
among its mountains near the head of the river Euphrates, 
and it also contains the celebrated Mount Masis, better 
known as Ararat, upon which the Ark of Noah rested when 
the waters of the great flood subsided. It has an area of 
more than 70,000 square miles, but the population is less 
than two and one-half millions. 

Asia Minor. That part of Turkey in Asia bounded on the east 
by Kurdistan and Persia, on the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the north by the Black Sea, and on the south by 
Arabia, the Mediterranean and Red Seas. It is sometimes 
known as Anatolia. 

Askabab ( As-kH-bad') . A town in Persia peopled by wandering 
Turkoman tribes who make numerous rugs of the usual 
Persian variety. A name sometimes used by retailers, but 
it has no commercial meaning. The Tekke rugs are usually 
marketed at Askabad. 

Axae, see Ak Hissar. — ■ 

Azerbijan (Az-er-bi-jan'), Azerbiajan, Aserbaijan. An agricul- 
tural province in Northwestern Persia, bordering on Lake 
Urumiah, of which Tabriz is the principal city. It covers 
40,000 square miles and has a population of 1,000,000. Many 
fine rugs come from this province. 
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Bagdab ( Bag' dM ) . The name implies “ Abode of Peace.” The 
name of a province and a city of Mesopotamia on the Tigris. 
The province covers 54,503 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of 850,000. The city has a population of 145,000 and 
is a market for the products of Western Persia. 

Bakhshis, Bakshaish. A small village east of Tabriz in the 
Herez district. A great rug centre for the so-called Herez 
rugs. See Persian classification. 

Bakshaish, see Bakhshis. 

Baku (BH-ko'). The name signifies "Place of the Winds.” A 
province and a city. The former covers an area of 15,095 
square miles and has a population of 790,000. Tlie latter 
is a port on the Caspian Sea in the heart of the Russian 
petroleum district with a population of 112,000. Many 
Caucasian rugs are marketed here. For description of the 
so-called Baku rugs, see Caucasian classification. 

Beluchistan (Be-loo' chis-tan), Baluchistan, Beloochistan, Bel- 
loeh. A mountainous and desert country bounded by Persia 
on the west, Afghanistan on the north, India on the east, 
and the Arabian Sea on the south. It has an area of 
about 130,000 square miles and has a population of about 
800,000. For description of the BelucMstan rug, see page 
296. 

Beegama (Ber'ga-mfi), Bergamo, Berghama, Pergamo. A city 
in Anatolia, forty miles north of Smyrna. Pergamo was the 
ancient name. For description of the so-called Bergama 
rug, see Turkish classification. 

Bijar (Be-zhaF ). A town in Western Persia in the province of 
Kurdistan. Tlie Bijar rug is sometimes known as the 
Sarakhs or Lule. 

Birjand. The so-called Birjand rugs are woven in the village of 
Daraksh, about fifty miles northeast of Birjand. 

Bokhara (Bo-khil' rii). Meaning " Treasury of Science,” A city 
of Russian Turkestan. It is the capital of the khanate by the 
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same name. This province has an area of 142,000 square miles 
with a population of less than half. For description of 
Bokhara rugs, see Turkoman classification. 

Bbousa (Br5' s*a), Brusa. A city in the northern part of Anatolia 
near the sea of Marmora. It is the capital of the province 
by the same name and has a population of 76,000. 

Cabistan, see Kabistan. 

GiESAEEA, see Kaisariyeh. 

Cababagh, see Karabagh. 

Oabian, see Meles. 

Cashmere, see Shemakha. 

Catechu (K§.t' e-chu). A dry, brown, astringent extract, obtained 
by decoction and evaporation from the acacia catechu. From 
it a brown dye is frequently obtained. 

Caucasus {Ka-ka' siis) . An isthmus joining Europe and Asia. 
It is bounded on the west by the Black Sea, and on the east 
by the Caspian Sea. The Caucasian Mountains extend 
through it from its northwestern to its southeastern ex- 
tremity, dividing it into two parts, Caucasia proper to the 
north and Transcaucasia to the south. It has^an area of 
over 180,000 square miles and the population is over nine 
million. 

Chichi, see Tehetchen. 

CiBCASSiAH (Ser-kash-an), see Tcherkess. 

CzBUS. Founder of the ancient Persian monarchy. 

Daghestan (Dfi'ggs-tan). A district in Russian Caucasia on 
the Caspian Sea, north of Baku. It covers 11,352 square 
miles and has a population of 587,000. For description of 
the so-called Daghestan rug, see Caucasian classification. 

Demirdji (Da-mer^ji). Means “ironsmith’’ or “blacksmith.’’ 
A city of Anatolia. 

Debbend (D^r-bgnt'), Derbent, meaning “a fortified gate.” A 
city in the province of Daghestan on the Caspian Sea. The 
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inhabitants are mostly Tartar. Ror description of Derbend 
rugs, see Caucasian classification, 

Djidjum, see Ghileem. 

Djijum, see Ghileem. 

Djoshaghan, see Joshaghan. 

Blizabethpoi*. Name of a province and a fortified city, the 
latter of which was formerly known as Ganga. 

BisriLE, Inely. One of the better type of rugs woven at Oushak. 

Faes (FErs), see Farsistan. 

Farsistan or Fabs ( FEr-sis-tan' ) . A province in Northwestern 
Persia with a population of 1,700,000, composed mostly of 
the wandering Arabs and Kashkais, who make high-class 
rugs of the softest and best dyed wool. Shiraz is the leading 
town, 

Feraidan. a Persian district ruled by Ispahan. The rugs made 
there are woven in imitation of the Feraghan quality. 

Febaghaiv (Fer^ E-hEn). A district in Persia near Sultanabad. 
For description of the so-called Feraghan rugs, see Persian 
classification. 

Gajtga. a Caucasian city ninety miles southeast of Tifiis. Now 
known as Elizabethpol. 

Garous, a district in Persia producing a good quality of rugs. 

Genghis (JSn'gis), Guenja, Ganga, Guenje, Guendjie. The name 
of a tribe of Nomads living in the vicinity of Elizabethpol. 

Ghileem, Khilim, Killim, Kilim (Ked'-lum). Names given to a 
napless rug which is woven in nearly all of the Oriental 
rug-weaving countries. A full description may be found in 
the chapter on Ghileems, page 311. 

Guenja, see Genghis. 

Gulestan. Meaning The Rose Garden,” name applied to one 
of the better type of rugs woven at Oushak. 

Hamadan (Ha-mE-dEn'), Hamadie, Hamidieh. A city in North- 
western Persia, southwest of Sultanabad, with a population 
of 35,000. It is the ancient Ekbatana where Esther and 
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Mordecai were buried. For description of Hamadan mgs, 
see Persian classification. 

Hamideh, see Haniadan. 

Habdjei, or Princess Bokhara. The name given to a rug made 
by the Tekke Turkomans. It usually consists of a design of a 
cross inclosed in a square. 

Heea-T (fflr-Et') is the capital of Afghanistan, on the Persian 
border, and its principal trade is with Meshed. For descrip- 
tion of Herat rugs, see Persian classification. 

Heeez (H^'rees), Heriz, Heres. A mountainous district in 
Northwestern Persia. For description of Herez rugs, see 
Persian classification. 

Inely, see Enile. 

Irak Ajemi (E-rfik^ fij' 6*me). The largest province in Persia. 
It is situated in the central part of the country, its largest 
city being Teheran, the Persian capital. 

Iean (E'ran). The Persian name for Persia. A name com- 
monly and wrongfully given to rugs, excepting in referring 
to Persian rugs in general. 

Ispahan (Is'pa-hfin), meaning Place of Horses.’^ A city of 
80,000 inhabitants in the commercial heart of Persia. At 
one time it was its capital. For description of Ispahan rugs, 
see Persian classification. 

Jejixjm, see Ghileem. 

Jelitjm, see Ghileem. 

Jhelum, see Ghileem. 

JoosHAGHAN, see Joshaghan. 

Joshaghan, Joosliaghan. A district in Persia, south of Fera* 
ghan. For description of Joshaghan mgs, see Persian clas- 
sification. 

Kaba-Kaeaman, see Karaman. 

Kabistan (Kab'is-tan), Cabistan. The name given to rugs 
woven near Kuba on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
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Ka-ISAEiyeh, Kaisarieh, Kaiseriyeli. The Caesarea of the Bible, 
An Anatolian city of 72,000 population, about one hundred 
and sixty miles southeast of Angora. An important rug 
market. 

Kaeamah (Ka-rE-mUn'}. A town in Turkey, southeast of Konieh. 
The name Kaba-Karaman is frequently applied to a class 
of rugs from this town. The meaning of the prefix Kaba is 
'^coarse.” For description of Karaman rugs, see Turkish 
classification. 

Kaeabagh (K^-ra-ba'), Carabagh, Shemakinski, Country of the 
Sun.” A province in the southern part of Transcaucasia, 
just north of Tabriz. For description of Karabagh rugs, 
see Caucasian classification. 

Kaea Dagh (Ka-ra-da). Meaning Black Mountains,’’ moun- 
tains in Persia, north of Tabriz. 

Kaea j AH Dagh (K^-ra-ja’ dii). One of the principal rug-making 
districts of Turkey in Asia. 

Kashan (Ka'ch^n). City of Persia with 30,000 inhabitants. 
Located half way between Teheran and Ispahan. For 
description of Kashan rugs, see Persian classification. 

Kashmie, see Shemakha. 

Kazak (Kii-z2lk'), Kazaek. A corruption of the word Cossack. 
Kazak rugs are made by the Russian Cossack tribes in 
Transcaucasia near Mt. Ararat. For description of these 
rugs, see Caucasian classification. 

Kjermak, see Kirman. 

Keemanshah (K§r-man-sha'), Kirmanshah. A city of mud 
houses in the Ardelan district of Western Persia. It has a 
population of some 40,000 and is a centre of commerce, but 
no rugs are woven there. The so-called Kermanshah rugs 
come from Tabriz. For description of these rugs, see Per- 
sian classification. 

Keemes. An insect found upon oak trees about the Mediter- 
ranean from which a rich, fast carmine dye is obtained. 
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Keb Shehb^ see Kir Shelir. 

Khilim, see Ghileem. 

Khiva (Ke'va). A principality or khanate in Turkestan. It 
covers 23,166 square miles and has a population of 800,000. 
Khiva Bokhara is the proper name for the so-called Afghan 
rugs, as these rugs are woven mostly by the Nomadic tribe 
of Khiva. For a description of these rugs, see Tui’kestan 
classification. 

Khorasan (Ko'ra-sfin). A large province in the northern corner 
of Persia, of which Meshed is the capital. For description 
of Khorasan rugs, see Persian classification. 

Kilim, see Ghileem. 

Killim, see Ghileem. 

Kirmah (Kir' man). Name of a city and a jirovince in Souths 
eastern Persia. The latter has an area of over 63,000 square 
miles, has 600,000 population, and is largely a desert. For 
a description of the so-called Kirman rugs, see Persian 
classification. 

Kirmanshah, see Kermanshah. 

Kir Shehr (Kir Shehr'), Ker Shehr, Keer Shehr, Keer Sherir. 
A Turkish town in the province of Angora, just over the 
Konieh border. For description of the so-called Kir Shehr 
rugs, see Turkish classification. 

Kis, meaning “A girl.” Kis Ghileem is the name applied 
to dowry rugs woven by young girls. 

Kiz, see Kis. 

Koniah, see Konieh. 

Konieh (Ko'ne-fi). The ancient Iconium. A city of Anatolia 
with a population of 44,000. Capital of province by the 
same name which covers 39,681 square miles and has a 
population of 1,088,000. For description of the so-called 
Konieh rugs, see Turkish classification. 

Koulah, see Kulah. 

Koultuk, see Zangen. 
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Kuba (K55*bE). Name of a village and a district In Trass- 
caucasia under tbe Baku government. KaMstan rugs are 
woven here. 

Kulah (Ivoo' la), Koulah, A city in Turkey, west of Ouskak, 
For description of the so-called Kulah rugs, see Turkish 
classification. 

KuBO (Kodrd). An inhabitant of Kurdistan. 

Kuedistan (Koor' dis-tan). A region occupying the eastern part 
of Turkey in Asia, and the western part of Persia. It has 
an area of about 74,000 square miles and a population of 
3,000,000. 

Kuek. a very soft wool obtained by combing the sheep in 
winter. 

Ktjtatah, Kutaria, Kutaya, Kutehia (Ko-ti-ya). A city of 
Anatolia in the Province of Brousa, about sixty miles 
north of Oushak, with a population of 22,000. 

Ladik (La-dlik), Ladic, Laodieea, Latakia. Name of a rug 
made in the ancient village of Laodieea in Anatolia, north- 
east of Konieh. See Turkish classification. 

Laodicea (La-od-i-ee'a), Latakia. An ancient village of Ana- 
tolia, northeast of Konieh, with a population of 22,000. The 
so-called Ladik rug comes from here, 

Laeistan (Liir-is-tanM, see Niris. A mountainous province in 
Western Persia. 

Lxjle (Ltx'la). A corruption of the Persian word ‘^roulez/’ 
meaning “ jewel.” A term frequently applied to Bijar rugs. 

Lueistan, see Laristan. 

Madder. A dye made from the root of the ^‘rubia tinctorum.” 
From it are made a multitude of reds. 

Mahal (Ma'hal). A name given to a class of rugs from Sul- 
tanabad. See Persian classification. 

Maksoxjd. The name of the weaver of the celebrated Ardebil 
carpet which is in the South Kensington Museum. 
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Mecca, or Mekka (MSk'ka), ‘‘The Heart of IsUm^ The holy 
city of the Mohammedans containing the Caaba, visited 
annually by multitudes of pilgrims. It has a population of 
60,000. The name is frequently applied by retailers to 
Shiraz rugs. 

Melace, see Meles. 

Meles (M^las). The name given to rugs produced in the 
Smyrna district. A corruption of the word Milassa, a small 
town about one hundred miles south of Smyrna. See Turkish 
classification. 

Meshed (Mesh>hed'), Meshad. Capital of the province of Khora- 
san in Northeastern Persia with a population of 70,000. 
For description of the so-called Meshed rugs, see Persian 
classification. 

Mesopotamia. Consists of that triangular portion of the south- 
eastern part of Turkey in Asia which lies between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. It has an area of 131,000 square miles 
and a population of only six million. 

Milassa. A town in Anatolia on the coast, about one hundred 
miles south of Smyrna. 

Mie (Mir). A village in the district of Sarawan, where it is 
said that the Mir or Mir Saraband design originated. 

Miskabad, see Mushkabad. 

Mosul, Mossoul, Mousoul. A city of Mesopotamia on the Tigris. 
Kurdish tribes market their rugs here. For a description 
of the so-called Mosul rug, see Turkish classification. 

Mushkabad (Mus-ka-bad) , Miskabad. A name given to a class 
of Sultanabad products. See Persian classification. 

Nibis, Laristan, Luristan. Name applied to rugs made by the 
hillmen in the uplands around the salt lake of Niris in 
Laristan. See Persian classification. 

OuoHAK, see Oushak. 

OUSHAK (Oo'shfik), Oocuak, Ushak. A city of Anatolia, in the 
province of Aidin, about one hundred miles east of Smyrnfi* 
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It has a population of 100,000 and is one of the greatest rug 
centres in Anatolia. For description of the so-called Oushak 
rugs, see Turkish classification. 

Paea (Pa-rfi' ) . Piece of Turkish money equivalent to about one 
mill of American money. 

Peegamox (P6r^ ga-mon), Pergamos. The name of the ancient 
Greek Kingdom in the northeastern part of Asia Minor, 
which is now known as Bergama. 

Peesia. a kingdom of Southwestern Asia occupying the western 
half of the Iranian plateau, which rises to the height of 
from six to eight thousand feet between the valleys of the 
Indus and the Tigris. It has an area of more than a 
million square miles and a population of over eight million 
inhabitants. The capital is Teheran. 

Piaster (Pi-ils^ter). A piece of Turkish money equal to less 
than four cents of our money. 

Peincess Bokhaea, see Hardjli. 

Boulez. Persian word meaning jewel.” See Lule, 

Samarkand (Sam^ lir-kfind), Samarcand, ‘‘The Head of Islam.** 
Name of province and city in Russian Turkestan. The 
former with an area of 26,627 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 858,000; the latter is a very interesting city with a 
population of 55,000. For description of the so-called Samar- 
kand rugs, see Turkestan classification. 

Saraband (Sar' a-bfind), Serebend, Selville. Names given to a 
class of rugs woven at Sarawan, a district in Persia just 
south of Feraghan. See Persian classification. 

Saeak, see Sarakhs. 

Saeakhs (Sa-raks'). A frontier town of 10,000 inhabitants in 
the northeastern corner of Persia on the Tijend River. Sea 
Bijar. 

Sarawan (Sa^ra-wan). A district of Persia just south of 
Feraghan. See Saraband. 

Sarouk, see Saruk. 
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Saktjk (Sa-rook'), SaroTik. A village in the district of Feraghan, 
not far from Snltanabad. See Persian classification. 

Savaxan (Sfi' va-lan). The name of a mountain in Azerbijan 
province. A name often given in the American market to 
products of Sultanabad. For description of the so-called 
Savalan rugs, see Sultanabad, under the Persian classifi- 
cation. 

Sedjebes, means a small rug. 

Sehn-a, see Senna. 

Seltille, see Saraband. 

Senna (Sen' na), Sehna, Sinneh, Sinn. A city in Western Persia 
just north of Hamadan. Here rugs are made which are 
quite different from those made anywhere else in the Orient. 
See Persian classification. 

Serab, see Sirab, 

Seeapi (S6-rilp' &) , Serab, Sirab. Name applied to some of the 
Herez rugs. See Persian classification. 

Seraband, see Saraband. 

Shah Abbas (Slta-Abbas), A popular Persian ruler of the 16tb 
century. His name has been given to a favorite design 
which originated during his reign. 

Shakokh, see BiJar. 

Shemakha (Shr ma-kfi), Shemka, Shemaka, Cashmere, Kashmir, 
Soumak, All names given to a class of pileless rugs which 
are woven by tbe Nomadic tribes of Shirvan, near the town 
of Shemakha, a manufacturing town of the Baku district, 
Transcaucasia, with a population of 20,000. See Caucasian 
classification. 

Sheeaz, see Shiraz. 

Shiraz (She-raz'). A manufacturing and commercial town in 
the Pars district with a population of 32,000. It was the 
former capital of Persia. Shiraz rugs are sometimes erro- 
neously called Mecca rugs. See Persian classification. 
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.Shievah .(SMr^van). The, name of. a city and a khanate in 
:: Enssian Caucasia., just west of the Caspian Sea and along 
slope of the. Caucasian Mountains.' ShiiTan 
rugs are woven here. See Caucasian classification. 

SimA, see Senna. 

SiEAB ■' (S!-raFj, Serab. A village in the Herez district in 
Northern Persia. Serapi, a name applied to some of the 
Herez products, is a corruption of the name Sirab. 

SiVAS (Se-vEs'). The name of a city and a province in Northern 
Asia Minor, south of the Black Sea; the former with a 
population of 43,000 and the latter with a population of 
1,087,000 and an area of 24,240 square miles, 

Smybna (Smer'na). Province and city of Eastern Anatolia. 
The former has an area of 20,844 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,397,000. The city has a population of 201,000 and 
is an important rug market, but not a centre of weaving. 
For description of so-called Smyrna rugs, see Turkish classi- 
fication. 

SouMAK, see Shemakha. 

BoxJJ Bulak (Souge Bu' lak). The name of an old Kurdish cap- 
ital on the border south of Tabriz. For a description of 
the so-called Souj Bulak rug, see Persian classification. 

SuiiTANABAD ( Sul-tau' E-bEd ) . A city in Persia about one 
hundred and sixty miles east of Kermanshah. It has a 
population of 25,000 and is the centre of rug weaving under 
European control. Eugs from this district are known as 
Sultanabad, Savalan, Muskabad, and Mahal. See Persian 
classification. 

Tabriz (Ta-breez'), Tabreez, Pinnacle of Islam.” A commer- 
cial city of the province of Azerbijan in the northwest corner 
of Persia. It is an important centre of rug weaving, and 
has a population of 180,000. For a description of the so- 
called Tabriz rug, see Persian classification. 
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Tamm. A drawn or painted copy used by weaTers indicating tlie 
pattern wMcb they are to weave. 

Tchechei^j see Tehetchen. 

Tchebkess, or Circassia. A province in Northwestern Caucasia 
on the Black Sea, once peopled by a tribe which has become 
almost extinct. 

Tchetghen, Tcheehen, Tzitzi, Chichi. A tribe of wandering shep- 
herds who inhabit the mountains north of Daghestan. They 
make a good quality of rugs. See Caucasian classification. 

Teheean (T^'he-ran), The Pure.” The present capital of 
Persia, with a population of 160,000 in summer and 250,000 
in winter. 

Tekke Bokhaea (Te'kh B6-khji'ra). The name of a rug woven 
by the Tekke Turkoman tribes who inhabit the country 
along the Transcaspian BailroacI from Askabad to Merv. 
See Turkestan classification. 

Tiplis. The capital of Transcaucasia, next to Constantinople, is 
the greatest rug market in the world, especially for the 
Caucasian products. It has a population of 161,000, mostly 
Armenians, Georgians, and Buasians. It is said that more 
than seventy languages are spoken here. 

Tjoshaghaw, see Joshaghan. 

Toman (TO'man). A piece of Turkish money equivalent to 
about $0.91 of our money. 

Transcaucasia. That part of Russian Caucasia south of the 
Caucasian Mountains. 

Turkestan is an immense territory lying east of the Caspian. It 
is bounded on the south by Persia, Afghanistan, and China, 
on the east by China, and on the north by Asiatic Russia. 
It is divided into Russian Turkestan on the north with an 
area of 257,134 square miles and a population of nearly four 
millions; Eastern or Chinese Turkestan with an area of 
550,579 and a population of 1,200,000; and Turkestan 
proper on the south, which also belongs to Russia. The mg 
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centres are Samarkand of tlie nortlierH district, Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan of the eastern district, and Bokhara 
and Khiva of the southern district. 

Turkey m Asia. Comprises Anatolia, Syria, the coast of Arabia 
bordering on tbe Red Sea, Armenia, and Mesopotamia. A 
medley of races and religions. 

Tureomah (Tiirk'd-nian). Rugs from Turkestan proper and 
generally grouped under the name Turkoman. 

Turkman, see Genghis. 

Tzitzi. a corruption of the word Tclietchen. 

ViiLONiA. The husk of a certain kind of acorn which Is used for 
dyeing. 

YAJkiUD, see Yoniud. 

Yarkand (Yllr' kand). A city of Eastern Turkestan. An impor- 
tant trade centre with a poj)ulation of 60,000. Tor descrip- 
tion of the so-called Yarkand rug, see Turkestan classification. 

Yezd ( Yazd ) , City of Light.” Capital of the province by the 
same name with a population of 55,000. 

Yomud (Yll'mud), Yamnd, Yamund, Yamut, Yamund. Names 
applied to a class of rugs which are wo%^eii just east of the 
Caspian Sea by the Yomud Turkomans. See Turkestan classi- 
fication. 

Youraghan, see Joshaghan. 

Yourdez, see Ghiordes. 

Yubuk (Yu-rfikO, Youruek, Yourouk. The word means moun- 
taineer. Also the name given to a class of rugs woven by a 
certain mountain shepherd tribe of Anatolia. See Turkish 
classification. 

Zanuan (Zan-jan^), A town in the northwest comer of the 
province of Irak Ajemi, Persia. Rugs from this vicinity 
are called either Zangan or Koultuk. 
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Abrashes in; design. ... 

Acid for bleacMng . 

Advice to buyers. ..... 

Afghan rugs, see Khiva Bok- 
■hara.'. .... 

Afghanistan.. . . ...... ...... ... . 

Age of rugs, how told. ... .36, 

Age of weaving .art . 

Aging of rugs arti.ficially 

Ak Hissar (city) ■ 

Ak Hissar rugs (description)'. 
Ak Hissar nigs (illustration) . 

Alcohol in design 

Alligator in design, see Kulah 

border design 

Almond in design, see Pear.. . 
Altman collection of rugs .... 
Altman p.rayer rug (iiiustra- 

, tion).. 

Alum used in dye.iEg. 

Amber beads for testing dyes.; 
Ames ..collection of rugs. . .^7,' 
Anatolia (country). . . . . ■ 
Anatolian. , , G.hiieems; ,. (descrip- 
tion). ..... . 

Aimtolian rugs . , . , . 50, 5% MX 
Anatolian, r ugs (description). . .. 

.Anatolian rugs (illustration) . . 
Angora (province and city). . . 
Angular hook. in design. ..... 

Aniline dyes.27.. 40, 44, 77, 78, 
Amline . dyes,' .. effect on . the 
■■■ '.'wool. . . . . .... 

^ Aniline ■ dyes, . how detected 
. ....44, 45,47,79i 

■ Aniline, .dyes, in the Orient .-77, 

. Aniline dyed .rugs .. ....... 

Animals in design 

Anthemion design 

■ Antique rugs . . 35, 36, 37, 38, 

331, 

Antique rugs, Cost of 26, 


341 Antique rugs, Cra^e for. .... . ,35 

39. Antique rugs. Exhibition of. . 331 

43 Antique rugs, how told. . , . 35, 47 

Antique rug. What const!-, , 

278 tutes.'an,,. . . . ... . ...SS, 36, 47 

341 Apple in design, see Siiibifc . . . 131, 

332 . Arabic , figures , and letters in ,. 

. 17 .design. ........... 100 

39 ■ Ardebii (tow,ii) . . ......... . . 341. : 

■341 . Ardebii mosque carpet 26, 37, 333 
232 ■ Ardebii mosque ' carpet (de- 
232 ' , ■ scription). ............... 333 ■ 

64 Ardebii mosque carpet (illus- 
tration) 330 

116 Ardeian (provi'nce) 171 

123. Armenia. 218, , 342 

38 ■ Armenians... 56, 217, 218 

■ Artificial aging. ............ 39 

336 Asia Minor. 342 

76 . Askabad. ................. . 342 

79 Auctions 31, 32 

38 Austria, Antiques in ....... . .37 

■ 217 Austrian rqyal hunting carpet .835 

Azerbijan (province) ........ I7I 

312 

325' 

.234 : ® 

■ 60. '.Backs of rugs (characteristic) '153. 
341 ■ ’ Bagdad (province and city) . . 343 

101 ■ Baker hunting rug (descrip- 

170 tion) 337 

. Baker h.unting ■ .rug (illustra* ,. 

78 tion) 338 

Bakhshis (village) .......... 343 , 

80 ' Bakhshis rugs (description) . , 173 ' 

78 Baku (province and city) 343 

218 Baku rugs 150 

99 Baku rugs (characteristics) . . 150 " 

102 Baku rugs (description) 261 

Baku rugs (illustration) 262 

832 Bale, Bugs bought by the . 31, 32 ; 

39 Ball and claw design 102 ' 
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Ballard collection of rugs .... 38 
Barber pole stripe design . . . . 102 

Basket in design. 102 

Bat in design lOS 

Bath rooms, Engs suitable for 51 

Batb rugs 325 

Bavaria, Antiques in 37 

Beads in design. . — ... 103 

Beating of rugs 63 

Bed rooms, Bugs suitable for 51 

Bee in design.. 103 

Beetle in design 103 

Beets used in making dyes . . . 82 

BelucMstan (country)., . .205, 343 
BelucMstan rugs.. 50, 51, 52, 

.....70,106, 326 

Beluchistan rugs (cbaracteris- 

tics) ..151, 295 

BelucMstan rugs (description) 296 
BelucMstan rugs (illustration) 

..294, 296 

Bergama rugs 38, 52, 105, 323 

Bergama rugs (characteristics) 150 
Bergama rugs (description).. . 235 
Bergama rugs (illustration) 46, 234 

Berlin, Antiques in 37 

Berlin dragon and phoenix rug 

(illustration) 332 

Beshir Bokhara rugs (descrip- 
tion) 280 

Beshir Bokhara rugs (illustra- 
tion) .274, 280 

Bibliography 359 

Bijar (town) 343 

Bijar rugs 51 

Bijar rugs (characteristics). . . 148 
Bijar rugs (description). ..... 185 

Bijar rugs (illustration) 78,186, 328 

Black (color) 76. 77, 80, 83 

Blue (color) 80, 82 

Boar in design 104 

Bokhara (city) 343 

Bokhara, Beshir (description) 280 
Bokhara, Beshir (illustration) 

. . .274, 280 

Bokhara, Camel Bag Half 

(illustration) 162 

Bokhara, Emir of (illustration) 134 
Bokhara, Khiva. . ,50, 51, 52, 327 
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Bokhara, Khiva (characteris- 
tics).... 151 

Bokhara, Khiva (description) 278 
Bokhara, Khiva (illustration) 278 

Bokhara, Tekke 51 

Bokhara, Tekke (characteris- 
tics) 151 

Bokhara, Tekke (description) 281 
Bokhara, Tekke (illustration) 282 
Bokhara, Yomud.50, 51, 105, 327 
Bokhara, Yomud (character- 
istics) 151 

Bokhara, Yomud (description) 285 
Bokhara, Yomud (illustra- 
tion) 286 

Boquet in design, see Pear. . . 123 

Boston hunting rug. 26, 335 

Boston hunting rug (illustra- 
tion). 334 

Bow knot in design 104 

Brazil wood used in dyeing. . 82 

Brown (color) 76, 77, , 83 

Brushing rugs. 164 

Buckthorn used in dyeing.. . , 83 

Budapest, Antiques in. 37 

Butterfly in design ...... 104, 304 

Buyers, Advice to 43 

Buying rugs by the bale. . . 31, 32 


Camels’ hair ....70, 77 

Campeachy wood used in dye- 
ing.... 82 

Canopy in design 105 

Care of rugs 63 

Carmine (color) 81 

Cashmere goat 70 

Cashmere rug, see Shemaka 263 

Catechu used in dyeing 83 

Caucasia 253, 344 

Caucasian design 98 

Caucasian border design 105 

Caucasian classification. .165, 253 
Caucasian rugs (characteris- 
tics)..^ 253, 254 

Change in design 36 

Characteristics of diflferent 
rugs,. 147, 148, 149, 150, 151 
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Cbart of. distingtiisliiiig feat- 
ures. . . . . ......... 156 

Cliecker board ia design. .... 105 

Chemically treated rugs $9 

CMcM rugs (see Tcbetcben) . . ^60 

CMcbi border design. 105' 

Children as weavers . , . 55, 56, 57. 
Chinese. .Clo.ud' band design, • 
see Cloud. V. . . . 105 ' 
Chinese colors . . . . ..... .806, 307 

Chinese designs.. 98, 80S, 804, 305 
Chinese fret. . . . . . . . . .105, 304 

Chinese materials, , . . . ...... '305 

Chinese rugs . ..... .106, 112, SOI 

Chinese, rugs (cfaaracteris- ■ 

tics) 154 

Chinese rugs. Classification 

of 802, 303 

Chinese rugs (description) . . 

..308, 804 

Chinese, rugs,. Growing scar- 
city of 801 

Chinese rugs (illustrations) 

800, 806 

Clime.se rugs. Increased value 

of . 301 

Chinese rugs of .the 16th and 
17tli centuries. 306 

Chinese rugs. Weave of 154 

Chinese weavers. , . .... . .18, 303 

Chinese weaving. . . . . . . .154, 305 

Circle of happiness in design 

.....106, 304 

Circle in design . ............. 106 

Clark collection of rugs . . . 27, 38 
Classification of rugs accord- 
ing to intended use 321 

Classification of rugs, Caucas- ' 

ian .^65, 253 

Classification of rugs, Chinese 302 
Classification of rugs. General 161 
Classification of rugs, Geo- 
graphical 162 

Glassification of rugs, Persian,' ■ . 

163, 169 

Classification of rugs, Turkish 

164, 217 

Classification of rugs, Turko- 
man 165, 277 
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Claw and Ball in design, .see 
Bali and. Claw. . ....... , . . . ,102 


Cloud band . in de.sign,‘-~see 

Cloud, Chinese ' 106 

Coat of arms, Chinese (iilus- 

•tratlon) ......... ..... SOI 

Coat of arms, .Persian. .... . . 107 

Coat of arms, Persian, , (ilius- 
. tration), ...... ..... ., 169, 

Coat of arms, Russian. ...'. ... .. 107. 

Coat of arms, Russian (iilus-. 

tration) 253 

Coat of arms, Turkish. 107 
.Coat of arms, Turkish (illus- 
tration) ......... .... 217 

Cochineal used in dyeing. ... 81 
Cock in design, see Rooster . . 127 
Coffee grounds used for aging 

rugs.^. 39 

Collection of Rugs, American 

...27,87, 88 

Colors, Fast 40 

Colors, Harmony of. 4S 

Colors of different nations . . . 79 

Colors employed in Chinese 
rugs.................S06,:307 

Comb in design. ............ 108 

Commercial ' methods of rug 
making. ..... . . . . . . . ., , ' 77 

Compass in, design. . . . . . ,.'.108 

Compressed air lor cleaning 
rugs...... . ...... , . ... : 65 

Conch shell in design,, . 108 

Cone in design, see Pear. , . 128 
Contagious diseases in ,' ■ the 


Constantinople. . . . .... . . 217 

Convenience of 'Oriental rags 28 

Cornucopia in design 108 

Cost of Oriental rugs, . 25, 26, 

27, 174 

Cotton employed in making 

rags.. 71 

Crab in desijp 108 

Crane in design 108 

Crescent in design 109 

Crimson (color) 82 

Crocodile in design 10® 
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Crooked rugs* . . * . . . . .44, 46, 87 
Cross, Greek, in design. ..... 

Crow in design 

Crown jewel in design, see 

Pear - 

Curling of rugs ... • 

Custom house statistics. ..... 

Cypress tree, see Tree... .136, 137 
Cyrus (ancient ruler) 344 

D ' 

Daghestan (district) ••■•••• • • f 
Daghestan rugs.. .50, 51, 138 
Daghestan mgs (charactens- ^ 

tics) 150 

Daghestan rugs (description). 254 
Daghestan rugs (illustrations) 

...84, 254,256, 292 

DagheVian mgs, Weave of . . . 154 

Dates in design. 100 

Daviti's shield in design, see 

Star, six pointed 132 

Davis collection of rugs ...... 38 

Dealers and auctions ^1 

Dealers, Foreign. -31, 4o 

Dealers’ profits 3^ 

Dealers, Reliable- ...... 43 

Decoration of rooms. 48 

Deer in design. • • • 110 

Demirdji (city) 344 

Den, Rugs suitable for a 51 

Department stores • ■ • 43 

Derbend (city) • - • • • •; • ; • • 
Derbend rugs (characteristics) 150 
Derbend rugs (description).. . 257 
Designs, Animals in, . . .... . • 09 

Designs. Caucasian. . - ... . - ^ 

Designs, Change in . ..... . 36, ^07 

Designs, Chinese 98, 303, 304, 305 

Designs, Dates in 160 

Designs, European 93 

Designs, Floral 98 

Designs, Geometrical 99 

Designs, Humans in 99 

Designs, Indian ^ 98 

Designs, Inscriptions m 100 

Designs, Names in. ..... . • • 100 

Designs, Persian 98, lo9 


PAGE 

Designs, Symbolism ^^* * * * " ^^ ' 

Designs, Transmission of .... . 97 
Designs, Tribal or family .... 97 

Designs, Turkish “ oq 

Designs, Turkoman 98 

Diamond in design. . . . . . • • . • HO 

Diaper design, see Lattice de- _ 
sign 

Dining room. Rugs suitable for 5 1 
Disc, Winged, in design, see _ 

winged globe. 139 

Disinfection of rugs. .... .57, 58 
Distinguishing features of rugs 
(chart)......... 

Doctored rugs ; ' V ^ 

Doctoring rugs. Method of ^ 

39, 40, 47 

Domestic rugs......... 43 

Dog in design ... ....... HO 

Dove in design - HI 

Dowry rugs. ' * • d24 

Dragon in design * • 

Dragon and Plimnix rug (il- ^ 

lustration) 332 

Duck in design IH 

Durability of Oriental rugs. . . 37 

Dust in mgs 

Dutch rooms. Rugs suitable 

for 

Dutyonrugs .......... »o 

Dye pots (illustration) 3U 

Dyestuff.... 

Dyeing, Method of . ........ 76 

Dyeing of wool. ............ 

Dyeing, Secrets of 75 

Dyes and Dyers ............ 73 

Dyes, Aniline. .... . . .40, 44, 170 

Dyes, Fading of aniline. . .76, 80 

Dves, Testing of. . .40, 44, 46, 47 
Dyes, vegetable 40, 44, 75, 76, 78 

E 

Eagle in design IH 

Eastern rug markets. 

East India mg (illustration) . 334 

Egg in design Ill 

Egyptian carpets ^ 

Elephant in design. HI 
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England, Antiques in. ...... . 37 

European designs. .......... 98 


Exliibitions of Oriental rugs 

...331, 332 

Exorbitant prices for rugs 
.....26, 27 


^ F ■ 

Factories, Bug. . .55, 57, 170, £17 

Fading of rugs 76 

Famous rugs. . . ... ..... 331 

Farsistan (province) 171 

Fast colors.. 40 

Favorite colors of different 

nations 79 

Feather in design, see Pear. . 1£3 

Felt rugs 318 

Feraghan (district) 345 

F'eraghan design, see Herat! 

design. 114 

Feraghan rugs 49, 50, 51 

Feraghan rugs (characteris- 
tics) 149 

Feraghan rugs (description), 190 
Feraghan rugs (illustration) 

114, 190, 196 

Figures in desi^ 100 

Fir cone in design, see Pear . . 1£3 

Fish in design Ill 

Fish bone in design 112 

Flame in design, see Pear 123 

Floor coverings 327 

Floral designs 98 

Flower of Henna in design, 

see Guii Henna 113 

Flower and Knop design, see 

Knop and Flower 215 

Fly in design 112 

Folding of rugs 65 

Foreign rug dealers 31 

Four dower design, see Roses, 

Four 128 

Four roses in design, see 

Boses, Four 128 

France, Antiques in 37 

Fret, Chinese or Greek, see 

Chinese fret 105, 304 

Frick collection of mgs. . . 27, 38 


^ mGE 


Gal! nuts used in dyeing. . 83, ' 84 

Galley in design 112 

Ganga (city) 345 

Genghis (tribe) 345 

Genghis rugs . 50, 166 

Genghis rugs (characteristics) 150 
Genghis rugs (description) . . . ' 267 
Genghis rugs (illustration) . . . 268 

Geometrical design.s , 99 

Georgian border ' design 112 

Germany, ztntiques in 37 

Ghileems 311 

Ghileems (description) 311 

Ghileems, Anatolian. 312 

Ghileems, Kurdish (character- 
istics) 154 

Ghileems, Kurdish (descrip- 
tion) 314 

Ghileems, Kurdish (illustra- 
tion) 314, 316 

Ghileems, Kurdish, Weave of 154 
Ghileems, Merve (character- 
istic) 154 

Ghileems, Merve (descrip- 
tion) 315 

Ghileems Merve (illustration) 316 
Ghileems, Merve, Weave of. . 154 

Ghileems, Senna ,. . 52 

Ghileems, Senna (description) 312 
Ghileems, Senna (illustration) 312 
Ghileems, Shir van (descrip- 
tion) 314 

Ghiordes border stripe 113 

Ghiorde.s knot 169 


Ghiordes rugs. .38, 52, 113, 

117, 323 

Ghiordes rugs (characteristics) 149 
Ghiordes rugs (description).. . 238 
Ghiordes rugs (illustration) 

66, 236, 238 

Glossapr 341 

Glycerine used in rugs 39 

Goats’ hair 70 

Gorevan rugs 120, 327 

Gorevan rugs (description). . . 175 
Gorevan rugs (illustration)... 174 

Gourd in design. .■■. 11$ 

Grape juice used in dyeing, . . 84 
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Grave rugs. . ... 

.... 324 

Gray (color), 

. . . . 84 

Greek cross in design. 

see 

Cross, Greek 

... 109 


Greek fret, see Chinese fret 

.......105, 304 

Greek key, see Chinese fret 

...105,304 

Greek meander in design, see 
Meander, Greek. . ........ 119 

Green (color) ...... 79, 80, 83, ^18 

Gnli Henna design 113 

H 

Hair used in rugs 305 

Hall, Rugs suitable for. . . . . . 50 

Hamadan (city) 345 

Hamadan rugs . . . 50, 70, 120, 327 
Hamadan rugs (characteris- 
tics) 149 

Hamadan rugs (description).. 192 
Hamadan rugs (illustration) 
.............. ....... 110 , 192 

Hand in design, see coat of 
arms, Turkish, also Pear 


........107, 123 

Hanging rugs. ........... 63, 64 

Hangings 328 

HardjiiRugs 283 

Harmony of colors 48 

Havemeyer collection of rugs . 27 

Hearthrugs 323 

Heliotrope (color) 84 

Henna flower in design, see 

Guii Henna design 113 

Herat (city) 340 

Herat rugs 114, 125 

Herat rugs (characteristics) . . 149 

Herat rugs (description) 206 

Herat! design 114 

Herez (district) 346 

Herez rugs 51 

Herez rugs (characteristics) . . 148 

Herez rags (description) 173 

Herez rugs (illustration) 172 

Hexagon in design 115 

Hog in design 115 

Holy carpet, Yerkes 27 
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Horn in design, see Anthem- 

ion 102 

Home looms 56 

Hook, Angular, see Angular 

hook 101 

Hook, Latch, see Angular 
hook.................... 101 

Horse shoe in design. ....... 115 

Hound in design 115 

Hour glass in design.^ 115 

Human beings in design. .... 99 

Hygiene of Oriental rugs . 28 

. I , 

Identification of rugs. 147 

Importation of Oriental ruga 

......20, 217 

Indian designs 98 

Indian fish bone design, see 

Fishbone 112 

Indian hunting rug. .26, 335 

Indian rugs ............ 162 

Indigo used in dyeing. .... 82, 84 
Inscriptions in design — .... 100 
Inspecting rugs at Ispahan 

(illustration) 170 

Introduction 17 

Irak Ajemi (province) 171 

Iron filings used in dyeing ... 83 

Ispahan (city) 346 

Ispahan rugs 50, 51, 332, 333 

Ispahan rugs (description) ... 194 
Ispahan rugs (illustration) 194, 318 
Ivy berries used in dyeing ... 82 

■ J; ■ ■ 

Jewel in design, see Pear 123 

Jones, Mr. Quill 36 

Joshaghan (^strict) 346 

Jug in design 115 


K 

Kabistan rugs 50, 51,128, 135 

Kabistau rugs (description) . . 258 
Kabistan rugs(illustration) 128, 258 
Karabagh (province). 847 
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: Karabagh rags 50, 126 

Karabagb rugs (cliaracteris- 

tics). 126 

Karabagb rugs (description).. £69 
Karabagli rugs (iiiustration).. £70 

Kara Dagk (mountams) 347 

Kara Dagh rugs (characteris- 
tics) 148 

Kara Dagh rugs (description) 178 
Karaman . (town) . 347 
■ Karaman rugs (description) . . ££3 

Kashan city. ■ 347 

Kashan rugs (description) — 180 
Kashan rugs (illustration) — 180 
Kashgar rugs (characteristics) 15£ 
Kashgar rugs (description) ... £87 


Kazak rugs. .50, 51, 108, i££, 
....... .1£6, 135, 138, 154, 3£7 

Kazak rugs (characteristics) 

150, 154 

Kazak rugs (description) ..... £7£ 
Kazak rugs (illustration) . .94, 

144, £7£ 

Kazak rugs, Weave of 154 

Kermanshah (city) 347 

Kermanshah rugs 50, 327 

Kermanshah rugs (character- 
istics) 148 

Kermanshah rugs (descrip- 
tion) 186 

Kermanshah rugs (illustra- 


tion) 118 

Kermes used in dyeing 81 

Key, Greek, see Chinese fret 



,105, 

304 

Khilims, see Ghiieems. . . 


311 

Ekiva (principality) 


348 

Kiva Bokhara rugs. .50, 

. 51, 

327 

Khiva Bokhara rags (eharac- 


teristics) 


151 

Khiva Bokhara rugs (descrip- 


tion) 

* . . . ■ 

278 

Khiva Bokhara rugs (illustra- 


tion) 

,120, 

£78 

Khorasan (province) 

.172, 

348 

Khorasan rugs. .50, 78, 

114, 


120, 125, 

153, 

327 


Khorasan rugs (characteris- 
tics) 149 


PAGE 


Khorasan rags (description). . 207 
Khorasan rugs (illustration) 32, 208 

Khorasan rugs. Weave of 153 

Kilims, see Ghiieems. ....... 311 


.Kirman (city and province) 

.. 172, 348 

Edrman rugs ... 49, 104, 120, 327 
Kirman rugs (characteristics) 149 
Kirman rugs (description),. . , £11 
Kirman rugs (illustrations) 

210,. £12 

Kir Shehr (town) . . ■ 348 

Kir Shehr rugs (characteris- 
tics) 149 

Kir Shehr rugs (description) 220 
Kir Shehr rugs {Uiustration) 

.....130, 220, 222 

Kis Ghileem 313, 324 

. Knop and flower design 115 

Knotindesi^ 104, IIG 

Knot of destiny design 116 

Knot, Persian or Senna. .91, 

9.3, 169 

Knot, Turkish or Ghoirdes 91, 

^ :•*•••• 93, 169 

Knots used in weaving (illus- 
tration) 90 

Konieh (city) 348 

Konieh fleid design, see Rho- 
dian 126 

Konieh rugs .117, 127 

Konieh rugs (description) .... 225 
Konieh rags (illustration) 

■ ....138, 224 

Koran... ....99, 100, 116 

Kulah border design. ....... 150 

Kulah (city) 349 

Kulah rugs. 38, 52, 323 

Kulah rugs (characteristics) . . 150 
. Kulah rugs (description) ..... £39 

Kulah rugs (illustrated). .216, £40 
Kurdish ghiieems. .......... 314 

Kurdish ghiieems (illustra- 

tiou). . . .314, 316 

Kurdish ghiieems. Weave of, 154 
Kurdish guard (illustration). 124 

Kurdish wmvers £19 

Kurdistan (country) 349 

Kurdistan rugs 51, 327 
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Knrdistaa rags (characteris- 
tics) 

Kurdistan rugs (description). 
Kurdistan rugs (illustration) . 

Kurds ................. 

Kurk.... 

L 

Ladik rags 50, 52, 117, 

Ladik rags (characteristics) . . 
Ladik rugs (description) — . 
Ladik rugs (illustration) . . 74, 

Laodicea (village) ... ... 

Large patterns in rags. ... ... 

Laristan (province) 

Latch hook in design, see an- 
gular hook 

Lattice design 

Lavender (color) 

Law against use of aniline 

dyes. .... ......... 

Leaf in design, see Pear 

Leopard in design 

Lemon juice used on rags. . . . 
Library, Rugs suitable for. ... 
Lily in design, see Rhodian, . 

Lime used on rugs ... 

Link in design. 

Lion in design. 

Living room. Rugs suitable 

for 

Loftus collection of rugs 

Logwood used in dyeing 

London, Antiques in 

Long rugs 

Loom, Eastern 

IxK)m, Persian (illustration) . 

Looms in homes 

Loom, Turki.sh (illustration) . 

Loop in design, see Pear 

Lotus in design 

M 

Madder used in dyeing. .81, 

83, 

Maden rag (description) 

Maden rug (illustration) 


149 

m 

214 

78 

70 


127 

150 

228 

228 

349 

49 
349 

101 

117 

84 

77 

123 

117 
39 
51 

126 

76 

118 
118 

50 
38 
84 
37 
49 
89 
92 
56 
88 

123 

118 


84 

227 

226 


Magpie in design . . 119 

Mahal rags . ■ 50 

Mahal rags .(description) 200, 201 
Mahal rugs (illobtralii^a) . ... . £ 0 , 2 . 
Mahogany ^furniture. Rugs 
suitable with. . .......... 52 

Makri rugs (description) ..... 245 

Makri rugs (illustration) .246 

Maksoud 37 . 

Marquand sale „ of antique 
rugs..................... .26 

Material of rugs 45, 69 

Material of Chinese rags 305 

Materials, Testing. ......... 45 

Meander, Greek, in design. . . Ill) 

Mecca rugs . 325 

Medallion in design . . ....... 120 

Meles rugs .50, 52 

Meles rags (characteristics) . . 150 
Meles rugs (description) . .... 242 
Meles rugs (illustrations).. 

242, 244 


Merchant, Persian rug (illus- 


tration) 38 

Merve ghileem (characteris- 
tic) 15'l 

Merve ghileem (description) . 315 
Merve ghileem (illustration). 31 tl 
Merve ghileem, weave of ... . 154 

Meshed (city) .............. 350 

Meshed rugs (characteristics) 149 
Meshed rags (description) . . . 209 
Meshed rugs (illustration) ... 22 

Metropolitan animal rug (il- 
lustration) 26 

Metropolitan exhibition of 

antiques 37, 331 

Mihrab 121 

Milassa (town) 350 

Mina Khani design . 120 

Mina Kliani design (illustrat- 
ed) 214 

Mir design 120 

Mirron design, see Lattice de- 
sign 117 


Mission rooms. Rugs suitable 

for 49, 51 

Mohair 70 

Mohammedan calendar, 100, 101 
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Monkey in design. 121 

Mordants, used in dyeing. . . . 16 
Morgan'collectionof rugs. .27, ■ SB 

Mosque design. .121, SIT 

M,osque rugs S25 

Mosul (city) S50 

Mosul riig.s.. . . .88, 50, 51, 52, 70 

Mosul rugs (cliaracteristics/ . . 1 50 
Mosul rugs (ciescription) ..... . 247 

Mosul rugs (illustrated) . .186^ 248 

Mountains in design 121 

M, 111 berry fungus used in dye- 
ing* • " • • • . 

Muj ur rugs (description) .... 227 

N 


Names of weavers in design.' 100 
Names of rugs, how derived 

161 , 162 

Nap, Direction of the 03 

Network in design, see Lat- 
tice design 117 

Niche, Prayer 121 

Niche, Prayer (illustrated) . . 322 
Niris rugs (characteristics) . . . 149 
Niris rugs (description) ...... 202 

Niris rugs (illustration) ...... 204 

Nomad rugs 52 

Nomads 78 

Nomenclature of rugs 162 

Numerals in design 100 

■ '0 

Octagon in design 122 

Odor in rugs 71 

Onion skins used in dyeing. . . 82 


Oriental rugs. Characteristics 

of 43 

Oriental shrewdness 31 

Oriental versus domestic rugs 27 

Oushak (city) ^ 350 

Oushak rugs (description) . . . 222 

Owl in design. 122 

Ox in design 122 

Oxalic acid used for doctor- 
ing rugs 39 


PAGE 


Paint used on rugs. ......... 39 

Palace design 122 

Palace design (illustrated) . . . 27,2 
Palm In design, see Pear . .... 123 

Palmette design , 122 

Palm tree, see Tree 136, 137 

Panel in design .......... 123, 323 

Paraffin used oa rugs 39 

Paris, A.atiques in, 37 

Parrot in design 123 

Fay of weavers ...... 55, 170 

Payne collection of rugs . 27, 

Peacock in design. ..... 123 

Fear in design . . H5„ 123, 124, 125 
Pearl in design. ............ 125 

Pease collection of rugs. ..... SB 

Pekin rugs. SOS 

Pendants, Hanging' S'2S 

Peony in design 125 

Fergamon (country) S51 

Persia S51 

Persian berries used in dyeing 8S 
Persian coat of ar,ms, see Coat 

of arms, Persian 107 

Persian classification 162 

Persian designs 98, 169 

Persian dye pots (illustration) 80 

Persian knot ' 169 

Persian rug provinces 171 

Persian village (illustration). 80 

Persian weavers 169, 170 

Phoenix in design 125 

Piaster (coin) S51 

Pile of a rug 44, 91, 92 

Pillow cases 325 

Pineapple in design 125 

Pine tree in design 125 

Pink (color) 82 

Poems in design . . . ' ... 100 

Polanaise rugs 332 

,Fole medallion in design, see 

Medallion 120 

Polish rugs 332 

Pomegranate in design 125: 

Powder bag (illustration) .... 324 
Prayers of Mohammedans . . . 100 
., Prayer niches (illustration).. . 322 
„ Prayer rugs „ . , ., . ■ , 321 
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Prayer rugs, ClassificatioE of 152 

Profits OE rugs 25 

Purple (color) 84 

E 

Ram in design 126 

Reception liall. Rugs suitable 

for. 50 

Reception room, Rugs suit- 
able for 50 

Reciprocal saw teeth in design 1 26 
Reciprocal trefoil in design. . 126 

Red (color) 76,80, 81, 82 

Reliable rug dealers. 43 

Rhodian design. 126 

Rhomboid in design 127 

Ribbon in design 127 

Rice in design 127 

River loop in design, see Pear 123 

Room decorations 48 

Rooms, Rugs suitable for cer- 
tain - 48 

Rooster in design. 127 

Rosary, Mohammedan, see 

Beads. 103 

Rose (color) . . .......... 81 

Roses Four, in design 128 

Rosette in design 128 

Rothschild collection of rugs. 37 

Rug exhibitions 331 

Rug factories in the Orient 
.............. . 55, 57, 170, 217 

Rug nomenclature 162 

Runners 328 

Russia, Antiques in 37 

Russia, coat of arms, see Coat 
of arms, Russian. ..... 107 

s ■ ■ 

Saddlebags 52, 326 

Saddle bag (illustrated) . . 324, 326 

Saddle cloth 327 

Saddle cloth (illustrated) .... 324 

Salmon (color) 84 

Samarkand (province and 

city) 351 

Samarkand rugs 106, 116, 134 


PAGE 


Samarkand rugs (characteris- 
tics) 151 

Samarkand rugs (description) 289 
Samarkand rugs (illustration) 290 
Samarkand, Street in (illus- 
tration) 288 

Sample corners. 326 

Sample corner (illustration) . . 328 
Saraband border design, see 

Mir design. 120 

Saraband dance. ........... 164 

Saraband rugs . . 50, 51, 125, 

.154, 327 

Saraband rugs (characteris- 
tics) • . . ... .... 149 

Saraband rugs (description). . 197 
Sarabandrugs illustration! 126, 198 

Saraband, Weave of 154 

Sarak rug, see Bijar 185 

Sarakhs (town) ......... 351 

Sarawan (district) ...... 351 

Sardar design 129 

Saruk (village) 352 

Saruk rug 49, 50, 112, 152, 153 

Saruk rugs (characteristics) . 149 

Saruk rugs (description) 200 

Saruk rugs (illastration).. .40, 166 

Saruk rugs, weave of. 153 

Saw-teeth, Reciprocal, in de- 
sign, see Reciprocal ....... 126 

Scarabseiis in design, see Beetle 103 

Scarlet (color) 81, 82 

Sceptre in design ........... 129 

Scorpion in design. 129 

Scroll in design 130 

Seals on rugs 47 

Secrets of dyeing 75 

Selection of rugs for rooms. . 48 

Selvage of rugs 45 

Semi-Persian rug (illustrated) 100 

Senna (city) 352 

Senna ghileems 312 

Senna ghileems (characteris- 
tics)... 312 

Senna ghileems (description) . 312 
Senna ghileems (illustration) . 312 

Senna knot 169 

Senna rugs, .49, 50, 114, 125, 
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Senna rugs (characteristics) 

....148, 151, 152 

■Senna rugs (description) 188 

Senna rugs (illustration) 188 

Senna, Weave of 153 

Serapi rugs (description) 178 

Serapi rugs (illustration) 176, 178 

Serpent in design 130 

Shah Abbas (ruler) 352 

Shah Abbas design 37, 130 

Shawl design, see Pear. ...... 123 

Sheen 39,63, 192 

Sheeps’ blood used in dyeing. 82 

Shemakha (to'^^’n) 352 

Shemakha rugs 112, 155, 327 

Shemakharugs (characteristic) 155 
Shemakha rugs (description) . 263 
Shemakha rugs (illustrations) 264 

Shemakha rugs. Weave of 155 

Shiraz (town) 352 

Shiraz rugs. .50, 51, 52, 104, 

120, 125, 127, 325, 326 

Shiraz rugs (characteristics) . . 149 

Shiraz rugs (description) 204 

Shiraz rugs (illustrations) .52, 

104, 206 

Shirvan (city) 353 

Shirvan design 130 

Shirvan rugs 50, 118, 122, 

128, 131, 135, 139 

Shirvan rugs (description) . . . 265 
Shirvan rugs (illustration) . . . 158 
Shirvan ghileems (description) 314 
Shirvan ghileems (illustrated) 

156, 250 

Short rugs 49 

Shorten collection 38 

Shou design 131, 304, 305 

Signet of David in Design. . . 131 

Silibik design 131 

Silk 71 

Silk rugs 316 

Sinclair collection 38 

Sirab (village) 353 

Sixteen lucky squares in de- 
sign, see Knot of destiny . . 116 
Smyrna (province and city) . . 353 

Smyrna rugs 327 

Smyrna rugs (description) . . . 246 


PAGE 

Snake ia design, see serpent. 130 
Snow for deaning rugs ...... 64 

Solomon’s sea! in Design 131 

Souj Bulak (city) 353 

Souj Bulak rugs (description) . 181 

Sparrow in design. 131 

Spider in design, see Scorpion 129 
Spinning the wool (illustra- 
tion) 72 

Square in de.sigm, 182 

Squirrel in design 132 

Stains on rugs 66 

Star in design 132, 133 

Storing rugs 65 

Stork in design 133 

Sultanabad (city) 353 

Sultanabad rugs 327 

Sultanabad rugs (character- 
istics) 149 

Sultanabad rugs (description) 201 

Sumac used for dyeing 76 

Suraak rugs see Shemakha . . . 263 
Sunburst design, see Palace 

design 122, 133 

Swan in design 133 

Swastika in design. .133, 134, 304 

Symbolism of designs 99, SOS 

Symbolic Persian silk rug (il- 
lustration) 48, 98 

Symmetry of Oriental rugs, . . 99 

T 

T. forms in design 134 

Tabriz (city) 353 

Tabriz rugs 50, 327 

Tabriz rugs (characteristics) 148 
Tabriz rugs (description) .... 182 
Tabriz rugs (illustration) .... 182 

Tae-kieh design 135 

Tags and seals on rugs. Pur- 
pose of 47 

Taiim 354 

Tarantula in design 135 

Tariff on rugs 20, 25, 26 

Tcherkess (province) 354 

Tchetchen (tribe) 354 

Tchetchen rugs (characteris- 
tics) 150 
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Tchetchen rugs (description) 260 
Tchetchen rugs (illustration) . 260 

Teheran (city) 354 

Tekke border design. ....... 135 

Tekke field design 135 


Tekke Bokhara rugs (charac- 

teristics) 151 

Tekke Bokhara rugs (descrip- 
tion), 281 

Tekke Bokhara rugs (illustra- 
tions).. . .frontispiece, 150, 
......... .......162,282, 284 

Testing of dyes. ........ . . . . 79 

Testing of materials. 45 

Thibet rugs 30S 

Tientsin rugs. 303 

Tifiis (city) 354 

Toman (coin) 354 

Tomoye design 136 

Tortoise in design 136 

Transcaucasia. 253 

Transportation charges on 

rugs. 25 

Tree in design ........ . . 135, 137 

Trefoil in design, see Recip- 
rocal trefoil 126 

Trellis in design (see Lat- 
tice) 117 

Triangle in design 137 

Tribal or Family designs 97 

Tuberculosis in the Orient . 55, 57 

Turkey in Asia 355 

Turkish classification 164 

Turkish coat of arms 107 

Turkish designs 98 

Turkish exportation of rugs. . 217 

Turkish or Ghiordes knot 169 

Turkish weavers 217 

Turkestan 277, 354 

Turkoman classification 165 

Turkoman designs 98 

Turkoman rugs 277 

Turkoman rugs (characteris- 
tics) 277 

Turner collection of rugs 38 

Turtle border design 136 

Turtle in design, see tortoise . . 136 
Twin fish design, see Herat! . . 114 


mom 


Umbrella in design 138 

Urn in design, see Vase 138 


: V ■ 

Valonia' Used in dyeing. ,76, 

' 83,. 84 

Value of rugs 25, 32 
Vegetable dyes. .40, 44, ' 75, 

^ 76, 78 

Vermilion (color) 82 

Vestibule, Rugs suitable for , . 49 

Violet (color) 84 

Vulture in design , ........... 138 

Walnut husks used in dyeing 83 

Warp ...45, 92 

Washed rugs 40, 64, 93 

'Washi.ng, Legitimate. ' ■ 40 

Washing of rugs 64, 65 

Wearing qualities of rugs. , . . 63 

Weavers. .55, 87, 89, 91, 170, 

217, 218 

'Weavers, Chinese 18, 303 

Weavers, Diseases among 

.....55,56, 57 

Weavers, Expert (illustration) 38 

Weavers, Kurdish 219 

Weavers, Pay of. .55, 88, 89, 

90, 170 

Weavers, Persian 18,01, 169 

Weavers, Turkish 217 

Weavers, Turkoman 91 

Weavers, Youthful 55, 57 

Weavers, Y’outhful (illustra- 
tion) 90 

Weaving, Age of 17 

Weaving, Biblical reference to 17 
Weaving, , Chinese . . . . .. ,■ . . . . . 305' 

Weaving, M ethods of . . 80, 90, 9 1 

Wedding rugs 324 

Weight of rugs 44 

Widener collection of rugs ... 38 

Williams collection of rugs ... 38 

IViilow tree in design, see Tree 136 
Wine glass border design .... IS8 
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Wmged globe in design. 139 

Wolf in design. 139 

Woof..- 9^ 

Wool 69 

Woob Preparation of 71 


Y form in design 

Yak mgs . : 

Yang and Yin design (see- Tae- 

kieh)....^ 

Yarkand (cit^') ; • ; ■ ' 

Yarkand rugs (cliaracteristies) . 
Yarkand rugs (description).. . 

Yellow (color) 7^>, 80, 

Yerkes c'olleetion <»f rugs 

Yezd (city) 

Yomiid (tribe) 


Y'omnd Bokhara rugs . . 50, 51, 

. 105 , 

Y’omud Bokhara rugs (cliar- 

acteristics) 

Yorand Bokhara rags (de- 
scription) 

Yomud Bokhara rugs (illns- 

tration) 

Yuriik. 

Yiirtik rugs 

Yurak rugs (characteristics),. 
Yuruk rugs (descriptitm) . . . . 
Yuriik rags (illustration) . . . . 


Zarijan (town) - 

Zigzag design, see Meander, 
Greek 
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